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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


We have no right to be surprised that the opening of the New 
Year found German Ministers, German diplomats and their 
semi-official mouthpieces more than pleased with 
themselves over recent events, while political 
circles in other capitals were correspondingly 
depressed. Germany regards herself as the appointed master 
of Europe, and it is only a question of time with her as to 
when she shall formally assert her supremacy. The triumph of 
Germany means “ death, disaster and damnation ”’—to quote a 
classic phrase—to her neighbours, hence, the general anxiety 
extending even to Vienna and Rome, when the predominant 
partner of the Triple Alliance has any occasion for jubilation. 
Englishmen are estopped from criticising other Powers, who 
succumb to German menace. We are largely responsible for 
the present panicky condition of Europe, which enables Berlin 
to score diplomatic successes, which though immediately secured 
from others, are ultimately aimed at ourselves. England’s 
weakness is Germany’s opportunity and Europe’s danger. Not 
only have we deliberately reduced the only portion of our land 
forces which is taken seriously abroad, but we have encouraged 
doubts as to our capacity or willingness to maintain our naval 
supremacy, without which we are but a third-rate nation. Then 


we retain in office the Government associated with this policy 
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of disarmament and doubt, which, besides neglecting national 
security, has embarked upon the dismemberment of the United 
Kingdom, which opens up a prospect of civil war. Ministers 
are enfeebling the nation in everything that makes for national 
strength and increases national prestige, alias credit. What 
can Europe make of it all? She hardly knows England under 
present auspices, and the legend of perfide Albion is once again 
reviving on the Continent under the stimulus of articles in some 
of our Cocoa contemporaries (as, for example, the Daily News 
and the Nation) and other Potsdam organs, which are just as 
much opposed to a strong England as they are to an England 
with allies and would apparently revert to the former days of 
perilous isolation, which means of course throwing the whole 
of Europe into the arms of Germany. Can we wonder under 
the circumstances that Russia should entertain doubts as to 
where we stand or that she should feel constrained to enter upon 
separate negotiations with her formidable neighbour, without 
even consulting other members of the Triple Entente, concern- 
ing the Near Hast and the Middle East, where a few years ago 
she only asked to march hand in hand with Great Britain? But 
if Great Britain is too virtuous to associate with Russia what 
can Russia do but carry her goods elsewhere ? 


AGAIN, can we be surprised at French solicitude concerning 
British policy, or at the disposition of Frenchmen to follow in 
™ the wake of Russia and make a separate settle- 
uropean eg 

Solicitude Ment with Germany on matters of vital interest 

to this country, upon which, however, the British 
Government declines to take a definite line or declares itself 
in such halting accents as to raise doubts whether its declara- 
tions mean anything. In any case, diplomacy minus the sword 
is mere beating the air, as we ought by this time to have learnt 
from the German plan of associating preparation with policy. 
The Baghdad Railway is of infinitely greater importance to us 
than to any other Power. Where do we stand in this matter ! 
What again is our present policy concerning the Persian Gulf? 
Had we any confidence in Ministers we should cheerfully acquiesce 
in their silence upon these and other grave matters, but Sir 
Edward Grey, whom all Unionists have done their utmost to 
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bolster up in the interests of ‘‘ continuity,” has lost caste through 
the general discredit attaching to the present Cabinet, while 
some of his recent performances in the sphere of foreign affairs 
leave much to be desired. Does he propose to assist Germany 
to construct a strategic railway across Asia Minor to the Persian 
Gulf, which will provide her with a permanent lever for intrigue 
in the Middle East and facilities for opening up “relations ” 
with every enemy of our Indian Empire? Denmark and Holland 
are among the smaller Powers recently drawn into the German 
orbit through lack of support elsewhere, with the result that a 
policy of national defence is being dictated to those countries 
by Germany, which can only be directed against Great Britain. 
Do such episodes make for peace? Is the situation sufficiently 
met by the Foreign Minister’s recent prediction that there would 
be no war in our time, or by his promise to address an international 
arbitration meeting? In domestic affairs, Sir Edward Grey 
has become a mere decoy of the demagogues. He misleads the 
unwary by ‘‘ moderate’ speeches on the advantage of Second 
Chambers, &c. &c., and then proceeds to scuttle with the wild 
men. Should he also prove a broken reed in foreign affairs, 
the country will be in a bad way and war, which Radicals pro- 
fessedly abhor, will be perceptibly nearer, for the simple reason 
that the metropolis of the British Empire cannot subside with- 
out a struggle into becoming towards Europe what the Isle of 
Wight is to England. That is the whole doctrine of the Balance 
of Power, which repels Radical saints and sentimentalists. The 
unwillingness of our countrymen to look facts in the face has 


“frequently created dangerous complications. England’s un- 


readiness has provoked many wars. But to warn British Minis- 
ters that Germany means mischief and that we have no time 
to lose is about as profitable as shouting at a deaf mute. 


His Majesty’s Ministers are evidently extending their peculiar 
methods further afield. Hitherto we have chiefly suffered from 
their vagaries in Party and domestic matters. The 
Lord Advocate, for example, at one time distin- 
guished himself by nightly falsehood as to the loss of Old Age 
Pensions in the event of a Unionist majority being returned to 
Parliament. Then again the sugar duty was halved by Mr. 
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Asquith—at a loss of nearly two million pounds to the Revenue— 
for the sole purpose of saving Mr. Winston Churchill’s seat at 
a by-election in Dundee, the metropolis of marmalade—the 
transaction being, of course, indignantly repudiated in the House 
of Commons in the presence of several men who knew the facts, 
Only the other day several hundred members of the Metro- 
politan Police Force, London electors and not improbably 
supporters of the party of law and order, were detained at Tony. 
pandy throughout the General Election so as to facilitate the 
capture of certain doubtful seats by Radical candidates. Then 
we have had the dolorous tale of the ‘‘ poor old shepherd ” of 
Dartmoor, who was ex hypothest kept in prison for six months 
by the Home Secretary until he could be successfully exploited 
as a party asset by his twin at the Exchequer. Between them 
the twins managed to suggest more falsehoods on this topic than 
Mr. Ure at his best, and the Lord Advocate of Scotland is under- 
stood to be green with envy at such flagrant trespasses on his 
private preserves. The “ poor old shepherd ”’ alias the habitual 
criminal, has since exposed his “‘ benefactors,” and we hope that 
when Parliament meets, although the topic is entirely beneath 
the dignity of our lordly Front Bench, a serious blow may be dealt 
at habitual mendacity. Evil communications corrupt good 
manners; the present Prime Minister was at one time an acct- 
rate and truthful man whose word was regarded as being as good 
as his bond, but during the General Election he permitted himself 
to say, in the course of a carefully prepared speech, that Mr. 
John Redmond had no more to do with the dissolution than the 
man in the moon. With such examples in high places can we 
be surprised at the performances of the Cocoa Press or at the 
contents of Radical leaflets? Happy, the latter may be safely 
left to the tender mercies of juries, who are teaching politicians 
that though lying may temporarily score, it does not permanently 
pay? An interesting treatise might be written on the psycho- 
logical connection between virtuous profession and shabby 
practice. The Daily News apparently wants to alter the law so 
as to sanction free falsehood—+z.e., free Radical falsehood. 
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Many a pious dissenter who deplores the decay of the 
Christian spirit will shamelessly mount the pulpit in his Taber- 
nacle on a Sunday afternoon to pour forth a 
stream of vitriolic abuse upon everybody of a 
different political persuasion from himself. The 
militant section of Nonconformists seem little better than political 
pagans. It is not any general decline of Christianity, but their 
own repudiation of Christianity in their acts and in their lives, 
especially in their politics, which explains the fearful slump in 
their influence. The present Cabinet is largely composed of 
canting hypocrites of this kidney—men who wallow in luxury 
and denounce the idle rich—which accounts for its nickname 
“The Government of dirty tricks,” but as we have said, the 
low cunning in which Ministers excel has generally been confined 
within the limits of party politics. But with one tricky lawyer 
at the War Office, and another at the Admiralty, we cannot be 
surprised at the extension of the accepted creed to such matters 
as National Defence. Mr. Haldane, as all the world knows, 
originally set out to organise “a nation in arms” of approxti- 
mately a million men, but he has only succeeded in raising 
a scratch force of less than 300,000 men, untrained, unofficered, 
unfit to meet Continental troops, while he has reduced the 
British Regular Army by some 30,000 or 40,000 men on the pre- 
text that he would create an adequate substitute. He now pro- 
fesses to be delighted with his achievements, though he owes 
such success as the Territorial Force has achieved to the patriotic 
activity of country gentlemen, upon whom he and his colleagues 
turn their gutter squirts during elections, and to the assistance 
of many soldiers whom he gave to understand in his early days 
at the War Office that the Territorial force would prove an 
invaluable halfway-house towards universal service. Latterly, 
however, he has thrown off the mask and kicked down the ladder 


Extension of 
Code 


by which he mounted. All the resources of the War Office are 


now being concentrated upon smashing the movement for 


_ Compulsory Service, foremost in the attack being a gallant, if 


somewhat opportunist, soldier, Sir Ian Hamilton, whose desire 
to ingratiate himself with his political superiors reached the 
point of accepting a bogus command in the Mediterranean, which 
the Duke of Connaught peremptorily resigned when he found 
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that it was a fraud, while Lord Kitchener refused to take it 
up when he saw it was a farce. However Sir Ian is always 
willing to oblige. He joyfully manned the breach in order to 
help the Government out of .a hole. He is acknowledged 
on all hands to be a gallant soldier whenever it comes to fighting, 
but he is not a profound student of war, nor has he any serious 


knowledge of the European situation, while his military foresight 
is rated low. 


As we all know Sir Ian Hamilton fought splendidly to regain 
Waggon Hill from the Boers, who were within an ace of taking 

Ladysmith one fateful day in the beginning of 
—_— January 1900, but it was the lack of serious prepara- 

tions to hold that critical position which provoked 
the attack and endangered our position in Natal. Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s pliability is further manifested in the tract he has 
recently written against Compulsory Service, which may be usefully 
compared with his evidence before the War Commission and with 
his stimulating impressions of the Russo-Japanese War. The new 
tract is in the form of a Memorandum addressed to ‘‘ Dear Mr. 
Haldane.” It is an official paper, like many other official papers 
which usually remain buried in our Public Departments, but as it 
suits the political purposes of ‘“‘ Dear Mr. Haldane,” it has been 
published in volume form with a great flourish of trumpets, adorned 
by a portentous introduction from ‘‘ Dear Mr. Haldane,” which 
reads remarkably like a rechauffée of a speech at Sheffield. We re- 
commend our readers to read Compulsory Service (John Murray), 
introduction and all, and to compare it with the article contributed 
to this number by Lord Percy on “ The Real Military Problem,” 
the author of which is abroad, and so far as we know had no 
opportunity of reading the War Office brochure before writing 
his article. There will be little difficulty in deciding on which 
side lies reality, or indeed truth and honesty. Nor do we think 
that there will be much difference of opinion as to the unfairness 
of a War Minister in selecting for publication one out of possibly 
a hundred Memoranda he may have received from distinguished 
soldiers upon the subject of Compulsory Service, and giving that 
to the world which happens to suit the whimsical views of a peace- 
at-any-price Government, and most readily lends itself to exploi- 
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tation by the Disarmament Press. We feel sure that in the 
event of a German invasion Sir Ian Hamilton would fight like a 
hero as he fought at Waggon Hill, but why encourage aggression 
by denouncing precautions against it. Mr. McKenna appears to 
have regarded the production of this pamphlet by the War 
Office as a little less than a challenge to the Admiralty, to con- 
tribute their quota towards the attack upon Compulsory Service, 
and the general strengthening the hands of sentimentalists and 
disarmament-mongers. The public had scarcely recovered from 
their astonishment at the Haldane-cum-Hamilton combination, 
when they were electrified to learn that the Admiralty had 
“weighed in” with an Appendix to the pamphlet, to which were 
attached the magic letters A. K. W. (generally believed to indicate 
the present First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Arthur Wilson). 


As our readers are aware, the National Review is a monthly 
protest against every form of pontificate, and in the days when 
A Kk. w.  22Y one venturing to criticise the Grand Panjan- 

drum of the Admiralty, Sir John Fisher, was 
threatened with a strait waistcoat, we dwelt in season and out of 
season on the danger of allowing any man, whatever his cleverness 
in conversation, being treated as a final authority on questions 
he had never studied, and when we learnt that he was simply 
using the position in which he had been placed through the folly 
of politicians and the toadyism of the Press for the purpose of 
advancing his own interests and to the detriment of the Navy, 
we arraigned him as a danger to the State. To-day, outside the 
ranks of his journalistic sycophants, whose amour propre compels 
them to maintain their own infallibility by proclaiming his great- 
ness, it is generally recognised that the unappreciative view of Sir 
John Fisher’s closing years at the Admiralty is the correct one. 
Again we would say to our readers, don’t be overwhelmed by 
names; judge documents for yourself, and if any man, be he 
brilliant soldier or distinguished sailor, puts his name to nonsense 
which every intelligent person can see is nonsense, don’t pay 
any more attention to it than you would if it were signed by 
Smith or Brown. We would not for a moment say anything 
disparaging of Sir Arthur Wilson, who is universally respected 
throughout the Navy as a strong and silent man, without any 
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axe of his own to grind. In the handling of a fleet he has prob- 
ably no equal in the Navy, nor in the knowledge of its component 
parts. Then again, his taciturnity makes him a fitting repre- 
sentative of the “Great Silent Navy”; he abhors every form 
of advertisement, and since his appointment, the personality 
of First Sea Lord has dropped out of the Press, a portion of which 
is doubtless annoyed at his refusal to contribute his share of the 
tittle-tattle of the day. The fact that he is a V.C. cannot be 
concealed, even from Who’s Who, but there is no mention of 
his “‘ recreations ” and we have no idea whether he prefers photo- 
graphy to lawn tennis, or golf or croquet to either. 


His admirers cannot, however, help regretting that he should 
have broken his golden rule of silence to contribute an Appendix 

to Sir Ian Hamilton’s essay, which is unworthy of 
pon aca his reputation and will afford his enemies the 
rn atl opportunity to blaspheme. This Appendix might 

almost have been written by a British Prime 
Minister, or indeed, by an ordinary Cabinet Minister, for it as- 
sumes everything in our favour and everything against the enemy, 
and as the enemy is Germany, the procedure savours of rashness, 
Not only is it exploited by the enemies of Compulsory Service, 
among whom Sir Arthur Wilson can scarcely wish to be numbered, 
considering that they comprise every enemy of England, but 
it is actually being utilised as a weapon against the maintenance 
of British Sea-power, of which he is the special guardian. As 
the Westminster Gazette, which is anti-militarist and semi-little 
Navy, gleefully points out, Admiral Wilson’s notes are on similar 
lines to Mr. Balfour’s sinister speech of May 1905, of which all 
patriotic Englishmen have been since endeavouring to eliminate 
the painful impression. However, our readers shall judge the 
document, which is at any rate conveniently short, for them- 
selves. It runs as follows: 


NOTES CONTAINING THE ADMIRALTY VIEW OF THE RISK 
OF INVASION 


The really serious danger that this country has to guard against in war is 
not invasion, but interruption of our trade and destruction of our merchant 
shipping. The strength of our Fleet is determined by what is necessary to 
protect our trade, and, if it is sufficient for that, it will be almost necessarily 
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sufficient to prevent invasion, since the same disposition of the ships to a great 
extent answers both purposes. The main object aimed at by our Fleet, whether 
for the defence of commerce or for any other purpose, is to prevent any ship of 
the enemy from getting to sea far enough to do any mischief before she is 
brought to action. Any disposition that is even moderately successful in 
attaining this object will almost certainly be effective in preventing a large 
fleet of transports, than which nothing is more vulnerable or more difficult to 
hide, from reaching our shores. To realise the difficulty that an enemy would 
have in bringing such a fleet of transports to our coast and disembarking 
an army, it is necessary to remember that all the ships operating in home 
waters, whether they are in the North Sea, the Channel, or elsewhere, 
are in wireless communication with the Admiralty and the Commander- 
in-Chief, so that if a fleet of transports is sighted anywhere by a single 
cruiser, or even by a merchant ship if she is fitted with wireless, every ship 
which happened to be in a position to intercept the transports would at once 
get the order to concentrate as necessary for the purpose, whether she was at 
seaor in harbour. It is further necessary to remember that, even supposing that 
by some extraordinary lucky chance the transports were able to reach our coast 
without being detected, their presence must be known when they arrive there; 
and long before half the troops could be landed, the transports would be attacked 
and sunk by submarines which are stationed along the coast for that purpose. 
Besides the submarines there would be always a large force of destroyers, either 
in the ports along the coast or within wireless call, as, in addition to those that 
may be definitely detailed for coast defence, the system of reliefs for those 
acting over sea will ensure a large number being actually in harbour at their 
respective bases, or within call while going to or returning from their stations. 
These destroyers, though not specially stationed with that object, will always 
form, in conjunction with submarines, a very effective second line of defence in 
the improbable event of such a second line being required. To understand 
thoroughly the small chance of an invasion from the other side of the North 
Sea being successful, it is necessary to put oneself in the place of the officer 
who has to undertake the responsibility of conducting it. His first difficulty 
will be to consider how he is to get his great fleet of transports to sea without 
any information of it leaking out through neutral nations or otherwise. Next, 
he will consider that somewhere within wireless call we have nearly double the 
number of battleships and cruisers that he can muster, besides a swarm of 
destroyers. He has probably very vague and unreliable information as to their 
positions, which are constantly changing. His unwieldy fleet will cover many 
square miles of water, and as all the ships will be obliged to carry lights for 
mutual safety, they will be visible nearly as far by night as by day. How can 
he hope to escape discovery ? Many of his transports will have speeds of not 
more than ten to twelve knots, so that there will be no hope for escape by flight 
if he is met by a superior force. If he is sighted by any of our destroyers at 
night they will have little difficulty in avoiding the men-of-war and torpedo- 
ing the transports. Is it possible to entice part of our Fleet away by any 
stratagem? Possibly. But even if he succeeds in drawing off half our Fleet, 
the other half, in conjunction with destroyers and submarines, would be quite 
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sufficient to sink the greater part of his transports, even if supported by the 
strongest fleet he could collect. The fleets would engage each other while the 
destroyers and submarines torpedoed the transports. 

Finally, even if he reached the coast in safety, he would see that it was quite 
impossible to guard his transports against the attacks of submarines while he 
was landing the troops; and that it was quite certain that a superior force would 
be brought to attack him before the landing could be completed. Taking all these 
facts into consideration, he would probably decide, as the Admiralty have done, 
that an invasion on even the moderate scale of 70,000 men is practically impossible. 

November 19, 1910. A. K. W. 


Tuis unfortunate Appendix was the immediate subject of a 
successful operation for appendicitis by the military correspondent 
Co of the Times, who requisitioned the assistance of 
“Colonel von Donner und Blitzen ” connected with 
the German Great General staff. “So the ‘silent Admiral ’ has 
spoken at last! Very interesting indeed is his memorandum, which 
seems to have been designed to support the case against Com- 
pulsory Service, which the Admiralty appears to dread, for fear 
that it may divert money from the Navy rather than from any 
objection to the principle of compulsion itself.” To Colonel 
von Donner und Blitzen and the Great General Staff the in- 
terest of the memorandum was at once strategical and psycho- 
logical, as owing to the non-existence of any scientific strategic 
department at the British Admiralty “the individuality of your 
First Sea Lord rules everything, and therefore, when we can pene- 
trate his mind, as he now allows us to do, we can weigh the prob- 
able course and the value of your strategy at sea under his direc- 
tion.” In the first place, it was obvious that the British Ad- 
miralty had not seriously considered the probable action of the 
enemy’s fleet or even its comparative strength in the near future. 
“*He does not appear to admit that our object, like thatof Napoleon, 
is to obtain the local command of a portion of the North Sea 
for a limited period, perhaps thirty-six hours, and that this class 
of operation is of a very special kind.”’ The optimistic belief 
of the Wilson Memorandum that the British Admiralty could count 
upon “double the number of battleships and cruisers”’ besides 
‘a swarm of destroyers” seemed neither to recognise the fact 
that there were more than two naval Powers nowadays nor that 
“the active invasion will not be decided by aggregates, but by 
the forces available at the right place and at the right time.” 
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Naval forces more than thirty-six hours away from the chosen 
landing-places would have no voice in the success or failure of 
that operation, and this physical fact ruled out a considerable 
proportion of the British Fleet. Colonel von Donner und Blitzen 
also notes that Admiral Wilson’s strategy rested upon the assump- 
tion of two keels to one, upon which he observes, “‘ In the finan- 
cial years, 1908-9 to 1910-11 inclusive, you spent 344 millions 
sterling on new construction and armament, and we (t.e., Germany) 
spent 294 millions. If that proportion is maintained, where, 
very soon, will be the basis of the strategy of two keels to one ? ” 
Then again, Germany had also “‘aswarm of destroyers” as large 
as the British swarm in full commission, while the heavy guns 
of the German fleet were better than the British guns, and in 
secondary armaments German ships type for type were better 
off than the same class in the British Fleet, to say nothing of the 
fact “that you are optimistic in retaining the wire-wound gun 
which no other Navy in Europe will look at.” 


THE relative naval position as between the two Powers is ad- 
mirably put in the following sentences: ‘Certainly I do not 
claim that we can give you a rendezvous in the 
North Sea and hope to beat your aggregate after 
the trumpeter of the lists has sounded the charge 
for these naval knights in armour. Modern wars do not begin 
so chivalrously as the jousts of the Middle Ages. All I claim is 
that the particular réle which devolves upon our Navy in the 
act of invasion is not necessarily beyond its power, and is likely 
every year, to be better performed.” We have no space to quote 
the rest of this remarkable memorandum (see Times, January 18, 
1911) which takes Admiral Wilson’s arguments, or rather opinions, 
point by point and, we regret to say, makes mincemeat of them, 
for the simple reason that they are conceived in that delightful 
happy-go-lucky devil-may-care British fashion, which enabled 
us, under totally different conditions and without much fore- 
thought or adequate preparation, to be ‘up and at ’em,” who- 
ever they might be, with some confidence that our untutored 
valour would carry the day. It is more than a hundred years 
since the British Navy has been tested in war; we have 
conveniently forgotten all our defeats and remember only our 
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victories, which culminated under the leadership of the mighty 
genius of Nelson. But conditions have changed, and a 
modern battleship is like a scientific laboratory, and totally 
different qualities will be required to maintain our sea-power 
to those which enabled us to gain it. Optimism in action is 
invaluable provided it be preceded by pessimism in preparation ; 
and therefore when we are told by the First Sea Lord that the 
enemy’s information as to the disposition of British ships will 
be “ vague and unreliable,” while we, thanks to wireless tele- 
graphy, shall be apprised of every movement across the North 
Sea, we feel as though we were listening to one of those exasperating 
speeches on National Defence in the House of Commons from 
Mr. Asquith or Mr. Balfour, who agree in considering it bad 
for the public to learn the truth, because it would certainly be 
bad for the speakers that the nation should realise our total 
unreadiness for war. The Times military correspondent, speaking 
through the mouth of Colonel von Donner und Blitzen, ends 
with the statement: ‘ Estimates of sixty millions for the Navy 
will give you security ; so will your present Navy Estimates, plus 
National Service, which will cost you an additional eight millions 
or so. But if you will neither pay nor play, the great business 
of the British Empire will soon go into liquidation. Where in 
history can you find mention of a people which refused personal 
service and effort, and were successful in the end against a rival 
prodigal of both ?” 


WE desire to say but another word on this ill-starred document, 
which however has its uses because it will effectually prevent 
Value of the the public from listening to political charlatans 
“ Notes” who tell us to “sleep quietly in our beds” as 

all is well with the Admiralty. We can now see 
for ourselves that previous suspicions as to the inadequacy of 
the thinking or strategic department of the Admiralty were 
well founded, and that one of the most urgent needs of the hour 
is the creation of a General Staff to work out in peace-time the 
problems of war and to prevent the casual publication of sorry 
stuff. Were this the best case the Admiralty could make for 
the immunity of these islands from invasion, Heaven help us. 
If our policy be founded on such calculations, invasion is no 
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longer a matter of speculation but an inevitable fact. So far 
from discouraging the advocates of Compulsory Service, the 
War Office pamphlet plus the Admiralty appendix, will act as 
powerful spurs to further efforts until at last the splendid watch- 
word of ex-President Steyn, “ One vote one rifle,’ becomes the 
watchword of the Empire. The late Lord Salisbury once declared 
that National defence was not the business of the War Office 
but depended upon the citizen. The pamphlet and its appendix 
make his meaning clear. We can only express our sincere regret 
that a man of the high reputation of the First Sea Lord should 
be found rowing in the same boat as Mr. Haldane and Sir Ian 
Hamilton, because the boat is bound to sink, nor can we under- 
stand—except that able men are frequently an easy prey to 
intriguers—how the conjunction came about. If the opinions 
of eminent experts on some questions are to be given piece- 
meal to the public, whenever it suits Ministers, the public 
will ask for more. Let us hope that the brilliant campaign of 
the Daily Mail against the tragi-comical Declaration of London 
may afford Sir Edward Grey a welcome opportunity for a grace- 
ful strategic withdrawal from an untenable position; but in any 
case, it would be interesting to know whether the Admiralty 
shares the Foreign Office view of the situation created by “Sea 
Law made in Germany.” If Sir Arthur Wilson, of whose views 
on this matter, or, indeed, upon any matter except Invasion, we 
know nothing, are to be utilised in enlightening the public in 
one direction they would be equally enlightening on such other 
topics as the facilitation of the starvation of England under this 
blessed Declaration. 


Tue reader will have noted that throughout his “notes” the 
First Sea Lord postulates a superiority of two British keels to 
P one enemy keel—a standard which has not been 
ostulates kept up of recent d is not being kept 

andWarnings<¢Pt up of recent years and is not being kept up 

now. It might have been supposed that the 
Appendix would, at any rate, have silenced the Little Navy party in 
this country and have produced unanimity as regards the need of 
maintaining British Sea-power. On the contrary, it has simply 
whetted their appetite for a Littler Navy. Certainly the conduct of 
certain English journals, at atime when we should be straining every 
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nerve to preserve our slender margin of safety, is, to put it mildly, 
mysterious ; they areas the popular phrase goes, ““ Working for the 
King of Prussia,” unconsciously, let us hope, at any rate in 
most cases, though there may be some members of our pro- 
fession sufficiently abandoned to sell British interests in return for 
those “ tips ” which German diplomacy lavishes upon her “ foreign 
friends.” Prussian diplomacy was able to influence Austrian 
newspapers in the critical years prior to 1866, in her own 
interests and against the interests of Austria, who like all 
Prussia’s victims was taken completely by surprise, being 
totally unready for the struggle which ended ingloriously at 
Sadowa. The same phenomenon was observable in contempo- 
rary France, who was cleverly kept in a perfect fool’s paradise, 
in spite of the object-lesson afforded by the recent fate of Austria, 
until the moment fixed by Bismarck for war in 1870, previous 
to which French statesmanship and French diplomacy were 
acting and talking like British statesmanship and diplomacy 
to-day ; while the French War Office and probably the French 
Admiralty were issuing reassuring bulletins as to the “ impossi- 
bility” of the invasion of France, quite in our style. Several 
French papers were as completely bamboozled by the Germans 
as some of our own to-day. The more one studies the history 
of Teutonic aggression, the more one appreciates how cleverly 
and completely the victims are enmeshed in the toils of the 
enemy before the first shot is fired. The Austrian disaster has 
been a subject of commiseration for nearly fifty years and all 
their lives Englishmen have lived under the shadow of [’année 
terrible which humbled France in the dust. It seems incredi- 
ble that such frightful lessons should be wholly lost upon us, 
who have enjoyed the further unprecedented advantage of having 
been described as the objective of German sea-power in the 
preamble of a German Act of Parliament ten years ago. 


NaTIONAL character is not easily changed, perhaps it is un- 
changeable. Both the Admiralty and the War Office suffer 
from the same pachydermatous self-complacency 
and the same perilous and fatuous optimism, 
which equally afflicts a large number of civilians 
who pass for being intelligent and profess to be well informed. 


Domestic 
Anglophobes 
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They are totally incapable of reading the writing on the wall, 
which is as plain as a pikestaff to foreign onlookers, who are 
simply appalled at our inertia and indifference. Every recent 
event in Europe should serve to remind us, could we remember 
anything, that there is one way, and only one way, of dealing 
with a mighty Power “‘on the make,” who is as thoroughly 
efficient in the arts of war as in the arts of peace, and whose 
rulers believe that she stands to gain more by aggression than 
she fears to lose—who, in fact, makes war pay—and that is in 
the first place by arming ourselves by sea and land on an ade- 
quate scale, and in the second place by forming a great counter- 
combination of Powers whose interests like our own are bound 
up with peace, not through any higher morality, but simply 
because they stand to lose more by war than they can reasonably 
hope to gain. The arming of England is the first duty of the 
British Government, after which we should be able to form 
alliances which would be as successful in keeping the peace as 
were the Triple Alliance and the Dual Alliance up to the dis- 
location of the balance of power through the defeat of Russia 
in the Far East. Any failure or backwardness on their part 
would lead to their impeachment by a patriotic people, led by a 
patriotic Press. Whereas we find ourselves in the thraldom of 
parliamentary gas-bags, who imagine that perorations upon 
the benefits of peace are sufficient substitutes for preparations 
for war, and who put off until to-morrow everything which 
ought to be done to-day. Their shortsightedness is not merely 
encouraged by a heedless Press, but any chance precaution is 
fiercely denounced as calculated to hurt German susceptibilities. 
Part of this Press is owned or controlled by aliens, to whom the 
downfall of England would be comparatively immaterial, and 
by peace-at-any-price Quakers, who have succeeded in persuad- 
ing themselves that whereas the British Navy is an instrument 
of aggression the German navy is an instrument of peace. Con- 
sequently, the laying down of a British keel is treated as a crime 
against civilisation, while the laying down of a German keel 
becomes an act of virtue. And yet outside these islands, among 
all lovers of peace throughout the world, the German fleet is 
regarded as a disturbing and dangerous factor, and the British 
fleet as one of the few powerful pillars of peace. It is all very 
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mysterious and lamentable; it is possibly the penalty we pay 
for being an island, as our fancied security tempts us to indulge 
in such antics. At every crisis during the last two hundred years 
we have had the domestic Anglophobe to cope with, as well as the 
foreign foe. 


Ir is self-evident that altogether apart from our domestic dis- 
sensions, England is confronted by grave and perilous problems, 
alia international, imperial and national, the solution 

of which must vitally affect our position as a 
great Power for all time. We are in deadly competition 
with vigorous, virile and flourishing communities, governed by 
men of action, rather than by men of words—by men instead of 
Mandarins—whose unremitting energies are entirely and en- 
thusiastically devoted to the advancement of the honour, welfare 
and glory of their respective communities—words that have 
almost passed out of use among us, and which would sound almost 
ridiculous on the lips of our British Parliamentarians. In 
Germany, a premium is placed upon political efficiency, while 
ineptitude or treachery to great trusts are ruthlessly punished. 
To outsiders the fall of Prince Bulow seemed like a bolt 
from the blue, but it caused little surprise among well- 
informed Germans or to serious students of German affairs. The 
late Imperial Chancellor had failed in his duty to his Sovereign, 
whom he had publicly humiliated, and accordingly at the first 
convenient opportunity he was constrained to retire to his Italian 
villa. With us, on the contrary, there is a heavy premium on 
inefficiency, and the more unsuitable a particular politician 
may be for any particular place, the more certain he is to obtain 
and retain it. British Cabinets, whatever party be in power, 
usually consist of square men in round holes. But leaving for 
the moment this interesting contrast between German and British 
methods, which is a familiar text to the readers of this Review, 
there is another somewhat delicate aspect of contemporary 
British statesmanship, to which one cannot and should not shut 
one’s eyes. Man’s capacity to discharge his duty in any walk 
of life depends largely, if not mainly, upon his physical condition. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the strain and stress 
of the revolutionary movement inaugurated by the Asquith 
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Cabinet, which was recently compared by the arch-revolutionary 
—the Chancellor of the Exchequer—in the course of a curious 
contribution to the French Press to the French Revolution 
itself, has already taken heavy toll of politicians whose health 
has been shattered by the strenuous life of wreckers. It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to describe the present Government 
as a Government of invalids, and we are bidden by gossips to 
anticipate an early transformation of a Cabinet which is only 
kept intact by the glitter of the coming Coronation. 


THE Prime Minister severely taxed his strength during the January 
General Election, and almost broke down after it. The Confer- 
a ence afforded him a welcome respite, but the 
Distinguished . a ae 
Invalids November crisis and the December electionimposed 

an immense strain upon his powers and his health 
has long beena subject of anxiety to his intimates. Mr. Asquith’s 
condition is doubtless responsible for the rumour that he would 
not be averse from abandoning his present harassing position 
in the House of Commons for the calm of the House of Lords, 
and doubtless if Lord Loreburn were willing to oblige and Sir 
Edward Grey could be forced upon a reluctant party as leader 
of the House of Commons the security of the Woolsack would 
have its attractions. Then again, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whose lively and vivacious eloquence was the most 
conspicuous feature of the earlier part of the General Election, 
has been compelled by over-exertion and over-excitement to 
take arestcure. We cannot pretend to admire either the methods 
or the objects of Mr. George, but in common with the rest of his 
political opponents we sincerely regret that he should have 
fallen a victim to a peculiarly tiresome if not serious com- 
plaint, for which silence is the sole remedy. He was compelled 
to cancel his later electoral engagements and has been ordered 
twice to the south of France and though his general health is 
pronounced “excellent” by the newspapers, there is some 
reason to fear that, unless he is very careful in using the organ 
upon which he excels, he may find himself permanently 
laid on the shelf. We can say without any hypocrisy that we 
should regret this, not only on humane grounds but also on political 


grounds, because deplorable and dangerous as Mr. George’s 
VOL, LVI 59 
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influence has been during the last two years, he showed himself 
capable of better things than demagogy when at the Board 
of Trade, and in any event his place would be taken by some 
selfish cynical adventurer who believes in and cares for nothing 
except himself. Provided he gets well, as is the genera] hope 
of both parties, an interval of repose and meditation should 
not be wasted upon Mr. George. A man of his shrewdness must 
realise that he cannot hope to attain the great goal of his am- 
bition on Limehouse or Mile End lines. After all, he has now 
sown an abundance of wild oats. He has completely captured 
the Radical gallery, the approval of which, as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s career showed, is necessary to any aspirant 
to the effective leadership of the so-called Liberal Party. He has 
completely taken the wind out of the sails of the Socialists by 
appropriating and exploiting their doctrines on the platform. 
He is backed by a more or less solid Wales. His most serious 
competitor for the Party Leadership is hopelessly handicapped by 
his fearful egoism, his unpopularity and woeful want of humour. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer should in his own interests— 
we dismiss all larger considerations—put aside his cap and bells 
and endeavour to show that he is a serious man, capable of doing 
useful work for the community—that he is, in fact, not a mere 
mountebank and wrecker. Already there is a serious slump in 
what is known as “Lloyd Georgeism.” The attack on the idle 
rich by one of themselves has been completely overdone. 


Mr. GEORGE is as artless as he is artful. It has been interesting 
to note that the wilder the utterances of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the milder the speeches of the Home 
Secretary—who has even taken upon himself 
the burden of defending dukes—while butter 
would not melt in the mouth of the third member of the trio. 
Directly the Colonial Secretaryship loomed in the offing, Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt forthwith devoted his moderate talents and his immense 
wealth to the rearing of pheasants, thus belying the dictum of his 
colleague at the Exchequer that all good men, i.e., al] Radical 
Cabinet Ministers, prefer “bloom” to “blood.” The Colonial 
Secretary, we regret to observe, has likewise been on the sick 
list. He was absent from the last General Election, and is 


Health and 
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presumably another victim of the terrible strain’ which two 
years of ceaseless conflict has imposed on Ministers. A similar 
observation applies to other colleagues as, for instance, Mr. 
McKenna, the First Lord of the Admiralty, who has been hors de 
combat for many months, though he is now in a fair way to 
recovery. Indeed, there is scarcely one of his Majesty’s Ministers 
in the enjoyment of decent health or competent to cope with the 
prodigious problems thickening around us, which, so far from 
abating with the lapse of time, are bound to become more 
acute. We think it necessary to dwell on this neglected aspect 
of public affairs because it is alarming for a nation at a 
crisis of her fate to be in the hands of the hopelessly over- 
worked and the utterly unfit—the jumpy and the neurasthenic— 
and when men are hunting high and low for some explanation 
of the obscurity, the confusion, the timidity, the vacillation and 
the general folly of his Majesty’s Ministers, they should remember 
how many of them are in the hands of surgeons or doctors— 
how few of them are able-bodied. We may be told that the 
unceasing if pernicious activity of the Home Secretary is evidence 
that at least one Minister is physically fit. On the contrary, 
in busily burning the candle at both ends, in a frantic effort to 
remain in the limelight, the Home Secretary is doing what no 
man can long do with impunity. To those who may reply that 
it is only right and proper that Ministers should spend them- 
selves in the service of the State, we should admit that were 
any of them doing anything useful or practical for any section 
of the community, or for any portion of the Empire, the game 
might be worth the candle, health being a secondary consideration. 
But what services are any of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues rendering, 
what problems are they even considering beyond the eternal 
problem of keeping their places or getting better ones ? 


Ir the wreckers have paid heavily in person for their prodigious 
destructive activities which threaten to turn the United Kingdom 
The into a pandemonium, this unending crisis has also 
Opposition told heavily on the health of the Unionist Party, 

especially upon those who have been in the fore- 
front of the fight and upon whom has devolved the main responsi- 
bility. Lord Cawdor is dangerously ill at the time of writing. 
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The strain of recent events has taxed Lord Lansdowne, never 
a very robust man. Considering the conditions under which 
he has been compelled to fight on ground not of his own choos- 
ing, his record is one of which any British statesman might be 
proud. He has made very few mistakes and retains the con- 
fidence of his followers. Then again, it is idle to disguise 
the fact that Mr. Balfour is another victim of the constitutional 
crisis. He has borne the brunt of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons for five years. Indeed, he has borne too much of 
the brunt not having the gift of delegation, and as a conse- 
quence the Opposition has been to some extent “a one-man show” 
to the detriment both of the leader and the Party. It is only 
natural that so dexterous a fencer who can “ pink” any oppo- 
nent at any moment should allow himself to be daily and nightly 
drawn into the fray, all the more as colleagues who never weary 
of affirming their intellectual inferiority to their chief continually 
demand Mr. Balfour’s intervention, no matter what the subject 
under discussion. That is, at any rate, one side of the story 
somewhat conspicuously placed before the public, though others 
aver that the leader of the Opposition would have been 
wiser, and the party more effective had he occasionally denied 
himself the joys of debate and given “ some other fellow a 
chance.” There is abundant ability on the Unionist benches 
which, under the present régime finds few opportunities and, except 
in the case of a favoured few, energy and enthusiasm are deluged 
with cold water. However great the Parliamentary genius of 
the leader, the “one-man show” is out of date, and in this 
respect it must be said that the Radical Mandarins set 
an excellent example in encouraging budding talent. Mr. 
Asquith himself may almost be described as the product 
of the Liberal Whips, by whom he was sedulously dry-nursed 
during the early and critical period of his political career. 
One could hardly imagine the Unionist Whips encouraging 
anybody. “Here comes a Unionist member; let’s heave 
half a brick at him,” would be a fitting inscription over the Whips’ 
room during the adjutancy of Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, who 
knows very few of the younger members by sight and finds it 
difficult to be civil to anybody. Mr. Balfour has shone con- 
tinuously since the debdcle of 1906, for which he was primarily 
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responsible, but he has paid dearly and we have paid dearly for 
his ceaseless efforts, and to-day, although his health would not 
permit him to form an Administration, should a turn of the wheel 
place the Unionists in power, while it debars him from taking 
the aggressive, either in Parliament or in the country, his retire- 
ment is pronounced in some quarters unthinkable because 
there is no one to take his place. 


SURELY it is one of the first, if not the very first, duties of the 
leader of a great political party, enshrining and transmitting 
the traditions of many generations, to select 
among his colleagues the future wearer of Elijah’s 
mantle and to do all that in him lies to make that 
successor worthy of his future responsibilities. It is an open 
secret that the question of retiring from the Unionist leadership 
has presented itself more than once to Mr. Balfour, who is 
attracted by a position of greater freedom and less responsi- 
bility, though hitherto he has steadily decided to sacrifice 
private inclinations to public considerations, being honestly 
convinced that his own withdrawal from Parliament would 
cause a total collapse of the Unionist Party, which ex hypothesi 
would split into warring fragments, unable to fix upon 
a common leader. He is encouraged in this belief by the 
slavish, if insincere adulation of his immediate colleagues and by 
the nauseous toadyism of the Ditto Press. As our readers are 
aware we entertain a higher view of the public spirit and common 
sense of the Unionist Party. We believe that Mr. Balfour has 
been misled as to its incapacity, owing to the not unnatural 
habit of a lifelong Parliamentarian of looking at public affairs 
through exclusively parliamentary spectacles. To him the 
House of Commons is the hub of the universe, instead of being 
one of many local parliaments dotted throughout the British 
Empire. On any tenable theory the Legislature is the mere 
breath of the people’s nostrils. Its members are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, and the main duty of a Party leader in a great 
democracy comprising seven million electors is not so much the 
delivery of skilful and may be, unanswerable speeches in the 
House of Commons (where practically speaking, no single vote 
is affected by any utterance from one year’s end to another, for 
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the simple reason that every member is ticketed on entry with 
a particular label, which keeps him in his particular pen) but 
rather to inspire the confidence and afouse the enthusiasm 
of the masters of that parliament—the masses—upon whose 
action the rise and fall of Governments depend. But for the 
moment we are concerned about the health of our public men. 
We are governed by a Cabinet of invalids, while a large 
proportion of Members of Parliament are knocked up. Nor 
has the Press escaped the prevailing epidemic; hence the 
biliousness on the one side and the lassitude tempered by 
occasional hysteria on the other side. What a universal blessing 
it would be if controversy could be shut down, at any rate, 
until after the Coronation. Even the Labour Party are sickly, 
while the Molly Maguires are only kept going by plentiful 
libations of whiskey provided by “the good American dollars” 
of the apostle of dynamite. 


From time to time it is rumoured that Lord Loreburn the Lord 
Chancellor, who is unhappily afflicted by ill-health like the majority 
of his colleagues, is about to quit the Woolsack. 
Lord Lore- : . " 
burn and the /t is no secret that he was anxious to resign on 
Lib.Imps. the death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
who was his strongest link with the Liberal Govern- 
ment. He had no ambition to serve under Mr. Asquith. 
Lord Loreburn was a robust and uncompromising pro-Boer, 
who had always regarded the Liberal Imperialists with a con- 
tempt largely justified by their subsequent careers. They were 
ardent supporters of the South African War during the hey-day 
of its popularity, and they gained considerable kudos for their 
patriotism, but when it came to footing the bill, which produced 
an inevitable reaction, they went over bag and baggage to the 
pro-Boer camp and were delighted to take office with the 
pro-Boer leader, under whom they had one and all sworn that 
they would never serve. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
knew his Lib. Imps. and offered them prizes too tempting 
to be declined—beginning with the lawyers. From that 
day to this we have heard nothing more of Libera] Imperial- 
ism. Lord Rosebery’s former colleagues have been content to 
play the part of decoys to the demagogues. They gave their 
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countenance to the Yellow Election of 1906. They were re- 
sponsible for the subjection of the British to the Boers in South 
Africa, their presence in the Cabinet adding insult to injury. 
Lord Loreburn has no use for Liberal Imperialists and he re- 
frained from resigning, as he had contemplated when Mr. Asquith 
became Prime Minister, owing to his fear of being succeeded 
by Mr. Haldane—whose name begins with an initial H. as 
does also the word Humbug—who was anxious to escape from 
the War Office to the Woolsack before the gigantic fraud of 
the Territorials was discovered. This operation Lord Lore- 
burn refused to facilitate. He remained where he was. It is 
now alleged that in the event of his retiring, Mr. Asquith is pre- 
pared to exchange the thankless office of Prime Minister, in 
which he has not shone, for the ease and comfort of the Wool- 
sack; but it remains to be seen whether Lord Loreburn is pre- 
pared to assist Mr. Asquith, whom he regards as dispassionately 
as Mr. Haldane. 
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Tue Unionist Party has been busily engaged since the General 
Election in discussing the question of the Referendum, which 
was so inopportunely thrust upon the electorate 
four days before the first polls, in a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Balfour at the Albert Hall, which was hailed by 
enthusiasts with ecstasies, but which proved to be disastrous. 
Englishmen dislike being hustled on the eve of a General 
Election by the introduction of a brand new issue, such as the 
Referendum, which though a frequent topic of discussion in the 
Spectator for many years, and an occasional topic elsewhere, 
was practically unknown to the masses of the people, who 
regarded its sudden appearance as a mere electioneering dodge 
and voted accordingly. It is as well to recapitulate the cir- 
cumstances in order to appreciate the present position and to 
see precisely where Mr. Balfour and the Unionist Party stand. 
Mr. Balfour had already delivered his “ campaign speech” at 
Nottingham in the middle of November, which provoked un- 
bounded approval throughout the Unionist Party with the 
negligible exception of the Free Fooders, who are now seen even 
by the blindest to be destitute of followers. We are totally 
ignorant as to what happened between Nottingham (November 
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17) and the Albert Hall (November 29), and have no idea as 
to the identity of the individuals who persuaded Mr. Balfour to 
make one of the greatest blunders of his career. The Referendum 
was presumably discussed at last year’s constitutional Con- 
ference as affording a possible solution of deadlocks between 
the two Houses of Parliament, and there is much to be said 
for this primitive form of democracy, provided it be fairly 
applied. We doubt whether Unionist politicians have given 
much thought to the subject, because public men do so much 
speaking that they have very little time either for reading 
or thinking, and somewhat hastily the Referendum was em- 
bodied in Lord Lansdowne’s Resolutions defining the future 
functions of the two Houses of Parliament, in which it must be 
admitted he went a very long way to meet the other side, without 
securing any quid pro quo. Moreover his scheme was brought 
forward too late in the day seriously to affect the election, 
though for this it would be unfair to blame the Unionist 
Leaders, although outsiders cannot repress their astonishment 
that men of such ability and political experience should have 
sat in Conference month after month with Messrs. Asquith 
and Co. without “ spotting ” that a surprise dissolution in Decem- 
ber was ‘in the wind.” The conventional assumption that all 
Cabinet Ministers “are honourable high-minded gentlemen, 
who may at all times be relied upon to maintain undimmed and 
unimpaired our great parliamentary traditions,” &c. &c., appa- 
rently prevented ex-Cabinet Ministers from appreciating the 
character of their colleagues at the Conference. 


DirecTLy Lord Lansdowne proposed the Referendum as a suit- 
able method of settling “grave” differences between the two 
w ,, Houses the whole Radical pack, headed by the Prime 
r. Balfour’s,,. . ; 

Sieniins Minister, were at his heels, and had he proposed 

some monstrous usurpation of authority by a self- 
constituted oligarchy instead of a Poll of the People on disputed 
measures, the Unionist Leader in the House of Lords could not 
have been differently treated. ‘‘ What about Tariff Reform ? ” 
queried the Leader of the Coalition, and the Cocoa Press. “Is that 
a grave question suitable for submission to a vote of the people, 
or is the Referendum a mere Tory dodge to be applied to all 
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Radical measures of which the House of Lords disapproves but 
not to be applied to Unionist measures of which the House of 
Lords approves?” Mr. Asquith went from platform to plat- 
form, propounding this enigma which was open to the easy 
retort that Tariff Reform had for five years been described by 
the Leader of the Unionist Party as “the first constructive 
work ” whenever that Party returned to power, that the return 
of the Unionists would therefore constitute a mandate for Tariff 
Reform which had been discussed up and down the country 
and had been a main issue at several General Elections, and 
moreover it would be impossible to submit the Finance Bill 
embodying the Reformed Tariff to a poll of the people. Or, 
alternately, Mr. Asquith’s challenge might have been met by a 
counter challenge. ‘‘ Although for various reasons Tariff Reform 
is not a subject peculiarly suitable for a Referendum, we recog- 
nise its title to be ranked as a grave question, and the Unionist 
Party are perfectly willing to submit the principles of Tariff 
Reform to a Poll of the People, provided the Liberals will agree 
to submit Home Rule to a similar ordeal.” That would have 
been a fair and square offer, intelligible to the man in the 
street, the refusal of which by the Liberal Party would have 
done them great harm. Ardent Tariff Reformers might con- 
ceivably have regretted the slight delay in the realisation of 
their policy supposing Mr. Asquith had accepted this offer, but 
there would have been no serious ground forcomplaint. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Balfour adopted a totally different course; he 
solemnly undertook to submit Tariff Reform to a Referendum 
in any event without exacting any corresponding pledge from 
his opponents about Home Rule, and his declaration was not 
unnaturally interpreted as an effort to side-track Tariff Reform. 


lr Mr. Balfour and his advisers are unable to understand the 
indignation caused among Tariff Reformers by this invidious 
Intelligible undertaking, it Is merely because _ they are 
Indignation constitutionally incapable of appreciating the 

standpoint of the average man, especially the 
man of convictions and enthusiasm, to whom Tariff Reform 
is not a ery but a creed. Had the Albert Hall manceuvre 
been successful, and had Mr. Balfour destroyed the demagogues 
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who are bent upon destroying the country, there might have 
been something to say for it, because nothing succeeds like 
success, and Tariff Reformers would have been compelled to 
take their medicine as pleasantly as they could. The market- 
place would have reverberated with the cry: “Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” But if nothing succeeds like success, nothing 
fails like failure. The anticipations of the Referendum cranks 
as to the effect of the ‘‘ masterstroke”’ may be gathered from 
the columns of the Spectator, which eagerly anticipated killing 
several birds with one stone, namely the postponement of 
Tariff Reform, the installation of the Referendum, the 
ejection of the Government, the defeat of Home Rule, &c. 
On the opening day of the polls (December 3, 1910) our 
esteemed contemporary declared: “To-day the elections 
begin, and thanks to the statesmanship and patriotism of Mr. 
Balfour and the other Tariff Reform leaders, the battle opens 
with the best possible. prospects for the Unionist Party. ... 
In the whole of our political experience, no action on the part 
of a political chief has proved so dramatic and so successful. 
To Mr. Balfour’s announcement at the Albert Hall, we® may 
apply a line from a Persian Poet—‘ By these words a world was 
effected.’ Mr. Balfour has made a new heaven and a new earth 
in the region of politics.” Apparently this new heaven and new 
earth were to ‘be peopled: by free importers while mythical 
Moderates would now rally en masse to the Unionist cause. There 
were several more articles on the same subject in the same issue 
of the Spectator, one of which, so to speak, “‘gave the show 
away, by demonstrating that in any event, Referendum or no 
Referendum, the Spectator Party would be driven by dread 
of the demagogues to vote for Tariff Reform as being ad- 
mittedly a lesser evil than Lloyd Georgeism or Single Chamber 
government, or Home Rule. We quote our contemporary : 
“Before Mr. Balfour’s announcement of the application of the 
Referendum to Tariff Reform had been made, we had decided 
to write a special appeal to the Moderate and Free Trade electors. 
It was our intention to urge them to vote for Tariff Reform 
candidates, in spite of the fact that, as we then feared was the 
case, no definite pledge would be forthcoming, that votes given 
for Tariff Reform at this election would not be used to pass 
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Tariff Reform without taking the opinions of the people directly 
on the fiscal issue.”” Quod erat demonstrandum. 


Mr. Batrour, therefore, gained nothing by his pledge to delay 
Tariff Reform because the Free Food vote, such as it is, was 
already assured him. But he lost much by quench- 
ing Tariff Reform enthusiasm. The sanguine 
anticipations of the Spectator as to the results of 
the Albert Hall speech may be gathered from these amazing 
sentences. ‘‘ But though the teeth and claws of the tiger will 
be cut if the Unionists win only thirty seats, we want, and hope 
for, a great deal more than that. We should like to see the 
Unionists returned to power with a majority of at least forty 
votes. To obtain this, it will, of course, be necessary to win 
some seventy seats.” After the dissipation of these brilliant 
expectations, the Spectator modestly observed the following 
week (December 10), “though it must be confessed that Mr. 
Balfour’s pledge that Tariff Reform, like other matters of grave 
import, should be submitted to the country before it was carried 
into law, affected the polls less than we had hoped, &c. &c.” 
Their gruesome experience should finally convince the powers 
that be in the Unionist Party that so-called Free Trade 
Unionists are, from an electoral point of view, not merely 
negligible but non-existent, and that there are no more 
dangerous and delusive advisers than arm-chair politicians, who 
rarely mix with their fellow men and who from their inner 
consciousness evolve one preposterous theory after another as 
to the views and aspirations of the man in the street, whom they 
never see except from the windows of a taxi-cab. Since the 
election, which has been equally disappointing to both Parties— 
because the Master of Elibank, who is fortunately not the Master 
of England, pledged his reputation that Ministers would gain 
some forty or fifty seats (it being publicly acknowledged by the 
Cabinet, via Lord Crewe, that without serious reinforcements, 
Ministers were not in a position to carry out their wrecking 
policy) while the Unionists might have gained anything from 
thirty to a hundred seats but for deplorable generalship and gross 
mismanagement—there has been much searching of heart. We 
hear of mysterious meetings of the ex-Cabinet of muddlers to 
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determine the fate of our Party, but those without the charmed 
circle are beginning to think for themselves and to challenge 
the authority of politicians whose sole claim to be described as 
statesmen is that they sit on Front Benches to prejudice the 
fortunes of a Party, which embraces three million electors. 
Mr. Balfour made many references to the Referendum in his 
electioneering speeches, plunging deeper and deeper into the 
morass on each successive occasion, until finally he declared 
for submitting the Tariff Reform Finance Bill to the electorate ! 


Waar is the net result? In our opinion Mr. Balfour committed 
the Unionist Party for one election to submit Tariff Reform 
to a Referendum, but he could not commit his 
Where do , i 
We Stanap Patty beyond one election, though it is difficult 
to read his speeches without feeling that he has 
indefinitely committed himself to a Referendum on Tariff 
Reform, whatever may be the fate of the constitutional con- 
troversy, whatever may be the fortunes of the Referendum itself. 
But no party can afford to be placed in this grotesque position, 
and if, as we are assured by the Times, the ex-Cabinet have 
identified themselves with Mr. Balfour, they will be able to 
continue describing themselves as ‘“‘ex” for many years to 
come. Some of our readers may be disposed to infer from 
preceding pages that we regard Tariff Reform as so unpopular 
that it would have no chance of acceptance if submitted to a 
Poll of the People—a crushing answer to the pretensions of 
Tariff Reformers. On the contrary, we regard Tariff Reform 
as one of the most popular causes in the country, and we are 
convinced that had Mr. Chamberlain’s health been spared, and 
had he been able to lead the Tariff Reform Party, the gigantic 
imposture of Cobdenism would have collapsed long ago, and we 
should already be in the enjoyment of a rational fiscal system, 
which would at once tax the foreigner, develop our productive 
power and consolidate the Empire on a basis of mutual pre- 
ference. But sufficiently bad leading can ruin any cause, even 
Tariff Reform, and hope deferred maketh the heart sick. The 
continual raising of fresh issues with the apparent object of 
postponing Tariff Reform, which has been the chief characteristic 
of Mr. Balfour’s management of that movement, is calculated 
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to damp the most ardent enthusiasm, and it is simply pre- 
posterous to suggest that it alone must run the gauntlet of 
the Referendum in’ addition to a General Election before 
it can be placed on the Statute Book.! As we have already 
admitted, if the Referendum became a recognised part of our 
political machinery, of which there is no present prospect as it 
is denounced in every mood and tense by the spokesmen of the 
Coalition, and is strictly banned by Mr. Redmond, then the case 
for submitting Tariff Reform, Home Rule, Woman’s Suffrage, 
Compulsory Service, &c. &c., would be strong, though we 
remain unconvinced as to the possibility of; referring any 
Finance Bill to the electorate on account of the fearful con- 
fusion and disturbance that would be caused, though it might 
be possible to submit such preliminary questions as these: 
“Are you in favour of a general tariff on imported foreign 
manufactured goods not exceeding 10 per cent.?” “Are you in 
favour of a duty not exceeding two shillings on foreign wheat ?” 


Our readers must be on their guard against the misleading 
statements flying about the Ditto Press as to some wonderful 
The Inquiry Inquiry into the organisation of the Unionist 
Trick Party which Mr. Balfour is reputed to have in- 

stituted before going abroad. There was similar talk 
of a similar inquiry after the debacle of 1906, but needless to 
say, it all ended in smoke and nothing came of it beyond a few 
plausible paper schemes which gave infinite satisfaction to their 
authors and are now generally pronounced futile. The single 
result of this feeble attempt to put our house in order was to 
tighten the grip of the Central Office on the National Union 
which was nominally given greater scope while denied all finan- 
cial independence. The one and only point of practica)] im- 
portance upon which every Unionist who has no axe to grind 
and has a soul to call his own should rivet his attention, is that 
the organisers of disaster in 1906 were the organisers of disaster 
in 1910. They remain the organisers of disaster in 1911 and 
are determined to organise further disasters in 1912, 1913, 1914, 
and indeed, for as many years as Unionism survives their mis- 
leadership and mismanagement. Their motto is ‘“ Perish.” 
Perish the Unionist Party, perish the United Kingdom, perish 
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the British Constitution, perish the British Empire, rather than 
that one of the great Indispensables and Incompetents should 
make way for somebody else, who whatever his drawbacks would 
avoid the fatal defect of being associated with unbroken and 
continuous disaster. Three defeats in five years should satisfy 
any man, but it does not satisfy the Opposition Front Bench, 
nor does it satisfy the Ditto Press, who while decrying Unionist 
organisation and hunting for minor scapegoats, denounce as 
traitors those of us who insist on fixing responsibility where 
responsibility lies, namely, upon the leader of the Unionist 
Party rather than upon underlings, subordinates and systems 
for which the leader is wholly and solely responsible seeing 
that he has been in unfettered control for many years and has 
not merely tolerated everything now declared to be rotten but 
steadily resisted every serious attempt at reform just as he 
opposed serious preparations for conflict. 


TuIs much boomed Committee of Inquiry, like the so-called 
Defence Committee, is simply intended to throw dust in the 
eyes of the public and to make us believe that 
the powers that be have at last awakened from 
their sleeping-sickness and are alive to the needs of 
the hour, whereas it will merely serve to strengthen and entrench 
the personal vested interests who hold our Party by the throat, 
and whose continued control of his Majesty’s Opposition means 
the continued government of the country by the Demagogues 
and the Decoys. Doubtless, in order to appease clamour some 
Committee will be appointed. If it be stuffed with ‘‘ dummies” it 
will be givena free hand; if it is representative and effective its 
efforts will be nullified. Intelligent and independent men may be 
inveigled into sitting upon it in the despairing hope that something 
may be done. Time will thus be gained by the old gang, for so long 
as the Committee sits criticism will be treated as ‘“ contempt 
of Court.”” Should the report fail to find that all is for the best 
under the best of all possible Front Benches, it will either be 
indefinitely pigeon-holed on account of the Coronation, the Con- 
stitutional crisis, or for some other equally irrelevant reason, 
while at the best should the pressure of the rank and file render 
its suppression impolitic, some minor scapegoat will be selected 
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—some subordinate official of whom the public has never even 
heard—upon whom will be fixed all the sins of omission and 
commission. Perhaps as a compromise the chief agent of the 
Party may be docked of 20 per cent. or 25 per cent. of his salary. 
In any case, things will proceed precisely as before and the 
consequences will be what they will be. Any one who 
imagines that this appreciation of the situation is over- 
coloured through some prejudice against our Manchus, should 
read an inspired article on “ Unionist Organisation” with such 
sensational sub-headings as “ An Impartial Inquiry,” and “ The 
Central Office,” in the Times of January 23, from the pen of 
“Our Parliamentary Correspondent.” We confess to feeling 
some uncertainty, which we find shared by other Unionists, as 
to the exact politics of our leading journal, which nowadays 
misses few opportunities of doing an ill-turn to Unionism 
and not so long ago actually went to the point of advising 
us to keep an open mind upon the subject of Home Rule! 
In peace time it devotes its great resources to the maintenance 
of the Mandarinate, while in war it is generous in jeopardising 
the prospects of Unionist candidates by “conceding” their 
seats to the other side before the contest. Unionists complain 
of Radical placards issued on the eve of the poll containing 
some such announcement as the following: “The Times declares 
that Mr. (the Unionist candidate) has no chance.” 


THEREFORE, when the Times abuses the National Review for 
publicly stating what every Unionist privately admits, namely, 
that under Mr. Balfour’s leadership there is no 
hope of the triumph of Unionist principles, and 
reprobates the meanness of the cry, “‘Nous sommes trahis,” 
we would respectfully inquire who are “nous.” Is the Times 
with the Unionists or against them, as it wobbles almost from 
day to day and no one knows where it stands at any moment 
upon domestic politics. The article to which we would direct 
attention, which overflowed with unconscious humour, began by 
referring to one or two matters ‘‘ which presumably would not 
come before any Committee of Inquiry, yet which are responsible 
for not a little of the grumbling that is heard at the present time. 
The communications between the rank and file of the Unionist 
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Party and its leader and the mode in which the Chief Whip com- 
municates with the rank and file through his lieutenants are 
delicate matters, yet there would seem to be no reason why 
they should not be discussed if it be with a desire of promoting 
the successful working of the Party system.” If it be open to 
the Times Parliamentary Correspondent to discuss such delicate 
matters, why this hue and cry against the National Review for 
discussing equally delicate but far more important matters, 
as we do not imagine that even our bitterest enemies will deny 
us “‘ the desire of promoting the successful working of the Party 
system.” It is now tardily admitted by the Times that “ some- 
thing must be done.” “ There has been some misunderstanding 
on both sides.” Who is responsible for such misunderstandings ! 
Where a commander-in-chief and his army misunderstand one 
another, and fail to gain the day the world rarely blames the 
rank and file, who, as a general rule, only ask for competent 
leading ; the men as we know were “splendid ”’—the General 
at fault. The magnificent manner in which the Unionist troops 
recently rallied, in spite of deplorable staff work and indifferent 
leadership, shows what they could do under happier auspices. 
According to the correspondent already quoted, “‘ The members 
of the rank and file have complained very often of late that 
they have no freedom of access to their leader. They forget or 
do not know that Mr. Balfour, if he observes a certain degree of 
aloofness, is but following in the footsteps of other great party 
leaders—Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, Lord John Russell and 
others who might be named; and they do not realise that the 
freedom of access which they desire might prove very em- 
barrassing to the leader of a party, whose success in leading 
must sometimes depend on his ability to steer clear of cross 
currents.” We would not tamper with this exquisite master- 
piece, which embalms the whole philosophy of Balfourian leader- 
ship. Keep your eye on the cross currents, 


WHERE are these Unionist members who seek to beset and 
picket their leader and pester him with inopportune suggestions, 
at lunch, at dinner, or at week-ends. They are 
unknown to us, and those who write or inspire 
such nonsense have not begun to understand the 
ABC of the situation. Mr. Balfour is thoroughly accessible 
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and invariably delightful; indeed, his charm exercises a fatal 
fascination on many persons who come in contact with him, 
while he has positively paralysed his immediate colleagues. 
There is no desire on the part of any intelligent Insurgent to 
discuss personal or party grievances with their leader, and 
such observations are as much beside the mark, as is the 
illuminating suggestion as to “establishing a chain of com- 
munication between the elector and the leader of the Party,” 
and the side-splitting proposal that Mr. Balfour shall write 
regular letters to his followers in the House and in the country, 
between elections as well as during elections. What is wanted 
by the Unionist Party, and if we could get it little else would 
be required, is that instead of taking the line of least resistance 
on almost every public question that arises and thus surrendering 
the initiative, which is half the battle to the enemy, our 
leader should bear in mind that the fate of Governments and 
the fortunes of parties depend in the long run, not upon the 
momentary exigencies of the House of Commons but upon the 
approval or disapproval of the nation as represented by seven 
million electors. These electors belong to all classes. They are 
not exclusively composed of college dons, of members of the 
Atheneum Club or other highly educated or superior persons, 
who can devote half a day to perusing the proceedings of 
Parliament, which demonstrate how skilfully the Right Honour- 
able Blank has worsted his opponents and put them completely 
inthe wrong. Itis above all necessary to address the democracy in 
plain language, to gain its confidence and to inspire its enthu- 
siasm by convincing it that you believe in what you advocate 
—that in a word you mean business. Then the necessary 
elementary steps should be taken to secure a fighting organisa- 
tion ready to enter the fray with the machinery necessary to 
enable the supporters of the Unionist Party to record their 
votes. This requires a serious electioneering department under 
the control of a first-rate man, who understands his business and 
is given a reasonably free hand in assisting local organisations. 
This department—the Central Office—should not be centralised 
in the Whips’ room of the House of Commons, which has other 
business to attend to, and the man in charge of the Central 


Office should be in the same relations to the Party leader as 
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was Captain Middleton to Lord Salisbury. In a word we need 
a leader who will take a practical interest in the affairs of our 
Party and speak in language understanded of the people. It is 
not asking much but we have not got it, and when the Times 
correspondent claims that criticism is anonymous and unpractical 
we reply that our criticism, whatever other defects it may 
possess, is neither the one nor the other, which is more than 
can be said of his contribution to the controversy. 


THEN again, Whips should be appointed with some knowledge 
of and interest in their business, who will not regard it as their 
primary duty to form an exclusive little club 
from which intruders are warned, but will 
endeavour to get into touch and to establish friendly rela- 
tions with all sections of the Party in the House of Commons. 
Especially should they devote themselves to discovering and 
encouraging talent on the back benches. Everything should be 
done to remove the impression that the affairs of the Party are 
monopolised by a self-constituted clique, ignorant, inert and con- 
ceited. The chief Whip should be a man of large outlook on public 
affairs and considerable knowledge of all classes of the community ; 
intelligent in his dealings with men, urbane, sympathetic and 
respected. We leave insiders to pronounce how far at the present 
moment the Unionist Party enjoys any of these desiderata and 
what prospect there is of attaining them under ‘men who 
have not yet got beyond the delusion that “a few incorrigible 
cranks and busybodies are trying to upset the apple-cart 
because they are not invited to tea with Mr. Balfour!” The 
main moral of the artless article of the Times Parliamentary 
Correspondent is that all the great Indispensables and In- 
competents intend to swim or rather sink together. ‘J’y suis, 
jy reste” is their motto. It is almost as treasonable to criticise 
Sir Alexander Acland-Hood as Mr. Balfour. In fact, no one 
may be criticised above the rank of the chief agent, while it 
appears that the principal criminal was a former chief agent, 
Captain Wells, who “although he was successful in pulverising 
Captain Middleton’s organisation, left no trace of his construc- 
tive ability at the Central Office.” But surely Captain Wells 
was specially selected by Sir Alexander Acland-Hood and Mr. 
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Balfour and taken away from the Fire Brigade on account of 
his supposed genius for the work of the Central Office, and to 
condemn him is to condemn his sponsors. Could anything be 
more cowardly and contemptible than the crusade of the Ditto 
Press against subordinates who are rarely in a position to defend 
themselves and whose defence might involve a damning ex- 
posure of their superiors. The plight of the Mandarins may be 
gathered from the fact that their mouthpiece in the Times 
thinks it worth while to hint that the present writer shares 
some responsibility for the mismanagement of the Party because 
he moved a resolution at the National Union, in 1906, urging 
that the Conservative Central Office should be brought under 
“more effective popular control ”’—a resolution which, as events 
turned out, was somewhat unfortunately withdrawn. There is 
nowadays a conspiracy afoot to place the National Union under 
the heel of the Central Office, against which the Party should 
be on its guard. 


We seem to have reverted to the position of 1906. The semi- 
official organs are writing now, as they wrote then. Thus we learn 
“* Among those who are attacked is Sir Alexander 
Acland-Hood, and if the attack was serious it 
would afford another instance of the cynical 
maxim that there is no gratitude in politics, for Sir Alexander 
has rendered his party great services—how great will probably 
not be known until the memoirs of the present generation 
are published.” Sir Alexander will be disposed to ejaculate 
“save me from my friends.” This is surely the unkindest cut 
of all. No Party can afford to await unpublished, perhaps 
unwritten, memoirs, in order to appreciate its Chief Whip. What 
of the Unionist Party here and now? As the Parliamentary Corre- 
spondent of the Times has privileged access to future memoirs, 
from which he knows that Sir Alexander Acland-Hood is the 
“Carnot” of the day, why waste time over “an Impartial 
Inquiry,” because ex hypothesi there is nothing to inquire into, 
and practical busy men, like Alderman Salvidge—whose existence 
our Metropolitan mandarins have only just discovered—and 
others, would be better employed than in investigating a perfect 
organisation. 
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THos of us who are not prepared to wait for the Memoirs to 
vindicate the Mandarins, are challenged by their mouthpiece to 
abandon destructive criticism concerning Whips 
and other sacred persons, and to put forward 
positive proposals for the regeneration and reorganisation of 
the Unionist Party. It is a fair challenge, and we have no 
hesitation in responding to it. Our views have been made 
clear in preceding pages. First and foremost Mr. Balfour’s 
friends, if they be real friends, should exhaust their persuasive- 
ness in trying to induce him to relinquish the tremendous 
task of leading the Opposition in revolutionary times, for which 
he has neither the physique, the health, nor the temperament. 
Revolutions are not made with rose-water, nor are they unmade or 
frustrated with rose-water. The crisis demands vigorous treat- 
ment bya plain man. It will not be decided, nor even deflected, 
by intellectual finesse, by dexterous debating, or by subtle tactics 
which are equally bewildering and exasperating to those whose 
support is a condition of the strength and efficiency of the Unionist 
Party. A direct attack on the Constitution by the Demagogues 
and the Decoys cannot be effectively met by passive defence. We 
must assume the offensive and make a counter-attack upon the 
Government such as the present Unionist Leader has invariably 
discouraged. He never realised the immense value of fiscal 
reform as a weapon for destroying the Budget of the Plunder- 
bund, but allowed himself to be involved in a series of rearguard 
actions, some of which were admittedly damaging to the other 
side, though the net result is disappointing to our Party. It is 
by no means improbable that Mr. Balfour may himself come to the 
conclusion that he can safely transfer the Unionist leadership to 
other hands, and that a different man—perhaps intellectually an 
inferior man—might suit the changing situation. In that event 
we need not await unpublished Memoirs in order to appreciate 
the services of Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, who would undoubtedly 
withdraw with his chief. Upon the Parliamentary section of the 
Unionist Party would devolve the grave responsibility of selecting 
a suitable successor to Mr. Balfour. ‘We do not for a second 
share the pessimistic assumption that they are incapable of 


discharging a task forced upon them by the instinct of self- 
preservation. 
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Bout we must be prepared for a different development, because 
the Unionist Leader is surrounded by a zariba of sycophants, 
who from morning till night deafen him with the 
Mr. Balfour’s “-_ ee 
Example. assurance that he is ’homme indispensable. By 
no chance does he ever hear or read a home truth, 
and he probably takes the “incorrigible crank” view of the 
situation, namely that only “wild men” like ourselves desire 
drastic changes. Parliament meets in a few days; all available 
indications point to Mr. Balfour’s continuance in the leadership 
of the Opposition. But however strongly appearances may be 
against the immediate acceptance of the view propounded in 
these pages, we cannot conceal our conviction that the present 
régime has shot its bolt, that its days are numbered, and that 
sooner rather than later there will be a thorough transformation, 
for the simple reason that no Party, however “loyal” to an 
individual can indefinitely consent to carry loyalty to a point 
which becomes treason to all the interests, the principles, the ideals 
and aspirations for which that Party stands. No man, however 
eminent, can be greater than the Party he leads, and no Party, 
however docile, can consent to be led from defeat to defeat. In 
the new Parliament, assuming “the old gang” to remain in 
possession, it will be the duty of all “the live men” in the 
Opposition to take a leaf out of Mr. Balfour’s book a quarter 
of a century ago. When elected as a member of the Conser- 
vative Party, which had been shattered by the great Gladstonian 
victory of 1880, Mr. Balfour and a handful of friends instantly 
realised that the Front Opposition Bench presided over by 
that high-minded and honourable Conservative, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, was incapable of coping with the Liberal Party 
then in the flush of their triumph, and commanded by 
the overwhelming personality of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Balfour 
and his friends, of whom Lord Randolph Churchill was the most 
active and determined, wisely resolved to organise “‘ an Opposi- 
tion within the Opposition,” and owing to the brilliancy, the 
assiduity and the pertinacity of the Fourth Party, the mighty 
edifice of Gladstonism gradually crumbled, and Mr. Gladstone 
became the laughing-stock of the country. No one has ever 
accused Mr. Balfour of “ disloyalty” in connection with the 
conspicuous service he then rendered even though considera- 
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tion for the Mandarins of the day was not a characteristic of 
the Fourth Party, which necessarily trod on the toes of a large 
number of highly placed and estimable beings. This group 
provided Conservatism with the lead it lacked, while its 
public-spirited pugnacity captivated the public and was 
largely responsible for the subsequent development of Tory 
democracy. It, of course, had to overcome every form of ob- 
struction such as confronts any independent Unionist member 
of Parliament to-day, but that obstruction was successfully 
overcome directly the Party Leaders realised that the Fourth 
Party meant business and would not be fobbed off with the 
usual assurances and menaces by which Tapers and Tadpoles 
endeavour to reduce inconvenient persons to silence. We trust 
there is no truth in the rumour that one of the most brilliant 
members of our Party is about to make the fatal mistake of 
moving from a back bench to the Front Bench, though we 
understand the desire of the Mandarins to rope him in. 


History has a curious habit of repeating itself, and the present 
situation affords a golden opportunity to any group of men on 
the Unionist side with the necessary brains, back- 
bone and activity, and if they once got fairly 
started on an independent campaign against 
the Government—after the manner of the Fourth Party— 
they would be astonished at their success. But it goes without 
saying that if the parliamentary Reveille allow themselves to be 
intimidated by the adjutant or frowned down by the leader, 
it is not worth while attempting the experiment, though were 
it carried through with ruthless courage and determination, it 
would receive an immense amount of support outside Parlia- 
ment, which was the secret of Lord Randolph Churchill’s power. 
We also think that some duties devolve upon outsiders at the 
present time. Every Unionist who possesses a typewriter, a 
pen, or even a pencil, should sit down and write to his member 
emphatically protesting against the present régime. Every one 
who subscribes, be it only a guinea to his local association, should 
do ditto, while the men scattered all over the country who have 
made enormous sacrifices for the Unionist Party without any 
hope of fee or reward, owing to their enthusiastic adherence to the 
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causes it was supposed to represent, might exercise great in- 
fluence at this juncture by asserting themselves. Not the least 
unsatisfactory feature of existing arrangements is that owing 
to our leader taking no interest in questions of finance, the 
whole funds of the Party are alleged to be in the uncontrolled 
power of a single individual. There is no audit of any kind. 
Is this tolerable? Do practical men approve ? Whenever we 
are consulted as to the best investment to be made by anti- 
demagogues, we invariably recommend the Tariff Reform League 
because it is a business concern, run by business men, which gets 
its full twenty shillings’ worth for every pound, and if only a 
percentage of the money which has been squandered on fugitive 
and futile leagues of late years had been placed at the disposal 
of Lord Ridley and the Tariff Reform League (7 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W.) we should be nearer our goal than we are. 


NEEDLESS to say, we are not in the confidence of the Opposition 
Front Benches. We have not the faintest idea as to their plans 
for the coming session—should they have any. 
Although as we have already seen Ministers are 
not in a condition either morally or physically to 
carry through any policy, either destructive or constructive, 
“Needs must where the devil drives,” and it is safer to assume 
that every effort will be made torush the Parliament Bill through 
the House of Commons without substantial change on the cry 
of “ the Bill, the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill.” Though 
if there be a mandate for the Bill, there must necessarily be a 
mandate for the preamble which raises the question of the 
Reform of the House of Lords. We cannot conceive any one 
calling himself a Unionist desiring to give the Parliament Bill 
a walk-over, but in any event the Irregular Opposition which 
we hope to see organised and developed will fight it, clause by 
clause, line by line, letter by letter. It is outrageous that 
any body calling itself a responsible Government should have 
the effrontery to thrust such a preposterous Bill upon the Mother 
of Parliaments. But men with an unlimited capacity for eating 
dirt will stick at nothing, and we gained some idea of Minis- 
terial powers in this respect last session. Since then, Mr. 
Redmond publicly ordered Mr. Asquith to “toe the line ”— 


“ Toeing 
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the insult being emphasised by being addressed to the so-called 
leader of the Liberal Party from a foreign country. Mr. Asquith 
evidently enjoys “‘ toeing the line,” for the moment his hopes of 
obtaining a Ministerial majority, independent of the Molly Maguires, 
were blighted, and 500 members of the new Parliament had 
been elected, the quondam Liberal Imperialist, who had been 
silent upon Home Rulein his election address, and had ignored 
it in his speeches, unblushingly declared himself a passionate 
Home Ruler, and as Home Rule can only be attained after the 
Parliament Bill has become law, all the energies of the Cocoa 
Coalition will be bent upon bluffing King, Lords and Commons. 
Should it survive the criticism of the Lower House, the Upper 
House will be invited to capitulate under the threat of watering 
the peerage with such creations as Messrs. Cadbury, Stead, Keir 
Hardie, Massingham, Mond, Bernard Shaw, Wells, a batch or 
two of armed aliens, &c. &c. Radical plans are based upon 
the assumption that these dire threats will suffice to intimidate 
the Front Opposition Bench and the great bulk of the Lords, 
who will be all the more ready to capitulate as our Demagogues 
and Decoys contemplate making illicit use of the King’s name. 


WE do not believe for a moment that this palpable bluff will 
succeed, because if it did, there would be only one suitable place 
for subsequent meetings of the House of Lords, 
namely the nearest lunatic asylum. No peer 
who has any regard for his order, and it is to this regard 
for his order that Radical snobs unblushingly appeal, can for 
a moment entertain the idea of passing the Parliament Bill 
after reading its provisions. The moment it became law it would 
be in the power of any Radical Government, however small its 
majority, to abolish the Peerage forthwith, and to place this 
country in name as well as in fact under Single-Chamber Govern- 
ment. We have already quoted in a previous number the explicit 
declarations of the pace-makers of the Radical Party, of which 
it may be trusted that the Lords will take due note. Mr. 
Keir Hardie has obligingly declared that Crowns should beware 
when Coronets are in the melting-pot, as also that the mere ex- 
istence of a King is a proof of the lunacy of his subjects. The 
attack on the Lords is but a preliminary to an attack upon 
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the Throne, so it cannot strengthen the Throne to pass the 
Parliament Bill. The same pioneer of progress has told us 
that “the position of the Independent Labour Party is that 
the House of Lords should be abolished altogether;” while 
Mr. G. N. Barnes, late chairman of the Labour Party, declared 
last year, “The Labour Party are in favour of the (Veto) Resolu- 
tions because they will clip the wings of the House of Lords. We 
want to abolish the House of Lords. We see no need for such a 
House, or for any Second Chamber, however selected.” Then 
Mr. Philip Snowden, who has his uses as an enfant terrible, who 
blurts out whatever astute Parliamentarians are most anxious 
to conceal, and who has lately besought the Peers to maintain 
their prestige by surrendering without a struggle, thus naively 
expounded Socialist tactics in an article in last year’s Christian 
Commonwealth (May 24,1910): “ The abolition of the Veto is only 
sought as a preliminary to the abolition of the House of Lords— 
in fact, it is simply a device to bind and gag the Peers to prevent 
their struggling while their execution is carried out.” Are we not 
justified, in the face of such evidence, which could be indefinitely 
amplified, in suggesting that any Peer who swallows the Parliament 
Bill is only fit for Bedlam. It is the plain duty of the Upper 
House to fix the entire odium and ridicule of this grotesque 
measure upon the Government by insisting on the creation of 
the five-hundredth Cocoa coronet before it becomes law; and if 
from the outset it is made clear that such is the attitude of the 
Lords, from which nothing will deflect them, in the shape 
of bluster, menace, intrigue or falsehood, we have a shrewd 
suspicion that nothing resembling the Parliament Bill will ever 
find its way to the Statute Book. The Lords are still masters 
of the situation, and they will not only be recreant to them- 
selves, but they will be recreant to their trust, if at any time 
for a single second they allow a doubt to supervene as to their 
determination to resist to the last gasp the effort to reduce the 
United Kingdom to the level of Costa Rica at jthe bidding of 
Patrick Ford. 
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Tue General Election held in January 1910 had a notable sequel 
in the shape of a readjustment of fiscal relations between Canada 
and Germany and between Canada and the United 
eee of States. As the British door remained banged, 
General , 
Election barred, and bolted by our insular demagogues, 
and there seemed little prospect of the advent of 
a Government with more enlightened ideas, the Dominion felt that 
she had no option but to do business in less disdainful quarters. 
The December election confirming the demagogues in office has pro- 
duced a still more significant sequel in the shape of the announce- 
ment of a reciprocity agreement between Canada and the United 
States, the details of which will be disclosed on the opening of the 
Dominion Parliament. Suchadevelopment was only to be expected, 
though wecannot repress our astonishment that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the Canadian Prime Minister, who is occasionally eloquent in the 
cause of Imperial Preference, should have given aid and comfort 
to its enemies by contributing to the campaign fund collected by 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, one of the bitterest opponents of Imperial 
consolidation. Should the demagogues remain in the ascendant 
in the Mother Country, we shall see the gradual crumbling away 
of those preferences on British goods which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself has pronounced to be of “immense 
value,’ and the substitution of some alternative policy 
whereby Germany and the United States will gain what we shall 
lose. It is not very pleasant to read in a well-informed foreign 
paper (le Temps, December 12, 1910) that Germany has actually 
obtained assurances from the Asquith Government that no policy 
of Imperial Preference will be proposed at the approaching Im- 
perial Conference calculated to hamper German trade! Would 
it not be simpler to ask Germany to undertake all our fiscal 
arrangements ? 


THE REAL MILITARY PROBLEM ° 


To readers of the National Review there is little need to point out 
the failure of our present military organisation, but the only true 
standard by which efficiency for war can be judged has been so 
greatly obscured by the ignorance of some and the deliberate 
misrepresentation of others, that it has become necessary to draw 
attention to facts which are the foundation of all preparation for 
war and on which the security of the Empire ultimately depends. 

If the voluntary system still finds some supporters, to the mass 
of people who follow Parliamentary debates and to whom the 
opinion of so unprejudiced an observer as Lord Esher has come 
as final confirmation of a long-founded suspicion, it stands con- 
demned as a hopeless failure. To soldiers and to those who have 
studied military problems, this result is no surprise. To them the 
naive statement of Lord Crewe during the debate on the Special 
Reserve last June, that under no circumstances would the Govern- 
ment contemplate the despatch abroad of a greater force than 
80,000 men, until the Territorial Army had received sufficient 
training to enable it to take the field, was a far more decided 
admission of failure than that even of Lord Esher. It may be 
doubted whether the Government could, under present conditions, 
send even that number in time to take the field in the first general 
engagement in a European war, but in any case the confession 
that the so-called “ striking force” of 160,000* men was in 
reality a force of only half that number for the requirements of 
a modern campaign is, without exception, the most damaging 
ever made by one of a Cabinet responsible for the national security ; 
nor is it easy to understand how a force can be designated 
“ striking,” if it does not even pretend to strike. 


* This number has been increased by a rather nebulous division to about 
180,000. 
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However, there is little use in attempting to explain the 
mysteries of our military organisation, for Mr. Haldane has done 
as little as his predecessor to elucidate them. Indeed, he has only 
claimed to have done his best with the materials to hand, although 
he has not openly admitted, as Mr. Arnold-Forster did, that 
“Nobody had ever laid down what our Army existed for,” and 
that until that desirable result had been attained, any effort 
at reform must be attended with failure. 

Now, the army of any well-regulated modern State exists for 
one purpose only, and that is to deal with whatever strategical 
situation may arise on the outbreak of war. Its numbers are 
perpetually being changed, and its organisation modified, accord- 
ing to the changes which take place in that situation. This 
may seem a somewhat elementary truth, but as a matter of fact 
it is entirely ignored by all politicians and by nearly all speakers 
on the subject of national defence. 

A good example of this is a speech delivered by Mr. Haldane 
at Sheffield, on October 10. After stating that we had an Army 
of nearly 80,000 in India, 40,000 in the Colonies and an Expedi- 
tionary Force of 180,000 men, he went on to say that this provided 
us with an “ Overseas” Army infinitely larger than that of any 
other nation. Germany, he said, only had 3000 and France 
50,000. This very remarkable assertion was a repetition of words 
used in the House last summer, on which occasion the War 
Secretary was gently rebuked in the Press for using expressions 
calculated to mislead the ignorant. Since he has used them for 
the second time, the only possible conclusion is either that he is 
not particular as to the meaning his words convey, or that he 
really believes them to be true. Let us adopt the more charitable 
conclusion and undeceive him. It is true that the Colonial 
force maintained by Germany is only 3000 while the French 
Colonial Army does not greatly exceed 50,000, the reason being 
that these numbers are sufficient for the garrisons of their colonial 
possessions. If, however, a war should break out in any part of 
the world, which their colonial forces at home and abroad are 
insufficient to deal with, they would without any hesitation send 
out the required number of regular troopsfrom home. This has 
been done in several cases, notably in Algeria, Madagascar and 
China. Mr. Haldane depicts us as possessing an “ Overseas” Army 
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of over 300,000 strong. Including practically the whole of the 
regular reserve this number is approximately correct, but it 
includes permanent garrisons for our oversea possessions. While 
300,000 therefore represents the maximum that can serve, not in 
any one theatre of war be it remembered, but in some place and 
in some capacity outside the United Kingdom, let us inquire how 
many other nations can employ for the same object. Japan’s 
“overseas” army in the Manchurian war exceeded 1,000,000; Russia 
in the same war transported an even greater number, not oversea, 
but over 4000 miles of railway occupying several weeks in the 
process. Turkey possesses an “overseas” army, thousands of which 
she has despatched annually to perish amid the deserts of the 
Yemen. Germany possesses an “overseas” army of 1,000,000 
men in the first line, and over 4,000,000 in all, which she can 
employ for the invasion of these islands at any time she con- 
siders it worth her while to do so. Some fifteen years ago Italy 
sent her troops to Abyssinia, and within the last year Spain 
despatched her conscript army to Morocco and sacrificed them as 
light-heartedly as she had done; in Cuba and the Philippines 
twelve years before. But far more than this, these millions of 
Japan, of Russia and of Germany represent expeditionary forces 
which can be employed for one object and on one theatre of war. 
How many do we possess for this purpose? Our “ striking 
force,” so designated because only a fraction of it is intended 
to strike, is on paper 180,000 strong when mobilised, but as 
already stated, we have been informed by Lord Crewe that no 
Government will contemplate despatching more than 80,000 men 
until the Territorial Army has received a considerable amount 
of training; so that in reality, this magnificent ‘‘ Overseas” Army of 
300,000 is whittled down to exactly 80,000 as against Germany’s 
1,000,000, and is capable of expansion to 180,000,—presumably 
in six months, by which time the Territorial Army has had its 
necessary training according to War Office standards—as against 
Germany’s 4,000,000 trained soldiers! That is the plain, 
unvarnished truth about our “ Overseas” Army, and the War 
Secretary is to be congratulated on a statement, which, while 
adding to the hilarity of military circles in Potsdam, is admirably 
calculated to hoodwink the British public. From whatever point of 
view his statement be regarded, it is wholly and entirely misleading. 
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There is literally nothing in the constitution of continental 
armies which prevents their being employed in any part of the 
world in case of emergency, the only reservation being that, in 
most cases, they cannot be employed as permanent garrisons of 
colonial possessions ; nor, owing to the fact that they are organised 
primarily for national war, could they, generally speaking, be 
employed overseas if there were any decided popular feeling 
opposed to such a military policy; but in this they hardly differ 
from our own. 

Since any war waged by Great Britain outside these islands 
must obviously be an “ overseas” war, an Army that was not an 
““ Overseas ” Army could only be used to sit still and defend its 
own territory. Now this is a thing which no continental nation 
contemplates doing for a moment, for the simple reason that it 
means national suicide. Therefore, to pride ourselves on posses- 
sing an “ Overseas” Army is so absurd that words fail to describe 
it. It is exactly the same as if the Chief of the German General 
Staff were to congratulate himself on having an army which 
actually intended to emerge from Metz and Strasburg and even 
cross the frontier, if war broke out with France. 

What wonder that with such utterances, “ the mists of mis- 
understanding” referred to in the recent Universal Service 
Petition have obscured the true issues. Unfortunately it 
must be admitted that various leagues and societies tend to 
confuse the minds of those they attempt to instruct on the 
subject of national defence. Having decided, somewhat vaguely, 
that it is the duty of every citizen to learn how to defend 
his hearth and home, they produce a scheme whereby a man 
will receive a modicum of training “ to enable him to come 
out of his cottage and take his place as a valuable unit in the 
national guard, which would then be the unit we should look to 
for the defence of our hearths and homes.” This is a quotation 
from a speech of Lord Curzon’s at the annual meeting of the 
National Service League last June. The value of the work that 
Lord Curzon is doing in drawing attention to the need of dis- 
cipline and training cannot be exaggerated. Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale has criticised this speech rather severely,and Lord Curzon 
replied that the wrong construction had been put upon his words. 
It may seem out of place to cavil at the words of those who are 
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trying to rouse the nation when so many who should be doing 
that work are silent, yet the whole gist of the speech was that 
the people were not to be asked “ to fight in battles in which they 
were unwilling to fight,” and that “ the ordinary citizen was not 
to be asked to join the army ” but only to come out in defence 
of his hearth and home. Lord Curzon has since followed this up 
by a speech delivered at Hanley on October 21, in which he 
summed up the duties of the regular army as follows :—“ To 
provide garrisons for our oversea possessions, to defend them 
against invasion and attack, and to prevent an enemy from 
effecting a landing on our shores.” Now, in this description, the 
first duty of an army is ignored altogether—namely to win 
victories. It is based on the heresy that puts defence before 
attack. Similarly his conception of a citizen army is based on the 
fundamental error that it is the duty of every man, not to fight 
for his country, but to defend his hearth and home, which are two 
entirely different things. Lord Curzon draws a pathetic picture 
of the “reluctant recruit”? whom he has seen “ being dragged 
from his home ” in continental countries. Why this picture 
should rouse more mawkish sentiment than that of the British 
reservist who, after years of civil life, is dragged from his wife and 
family, not to fight for them, but to whiten the desert or the veld 
with his bones, it is hard to say. The continental recruit is 
taught that he owes personal service to the State, to fight how, 
when and where the State requires him—a system of training 
which seems infinitely preferable to that which is to be instilled 
into the British citizen, who is apparently to be taught that it 
is his duty to train himself to fight for himself, as long as he him- 
self thinks it worth while to do so. He must not join the Army, 
for that would mean fighting the State’s battles instead of his own. 

There is of course a childish idea among us that it is for the 
defence primarily of their hearths and homes that continental 
nations are willing to undergo compulsory service. Nothing 
can be further from the truth. National armies exist in order 
toensure ultimate victory for the nation. Ultimate victory means 
a blow so decisive that the enemy abandons the contest and 
accepts terms dictated by the victors. To produce this result the 
troops will be employed in any manner and in any place which 
is most likely to bring it about. This is the object of all strategy, 
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which may be summed up as the concentration of the maximum 
amount of force at the decisive point. The decisive point is that 
which will most quickly and surely produce a decided result. 
Any preparation for war that is not based on this first principle 
of strategy is an unsound organisation. If the decisive point is 
the British Isles, the “hearth and home” programme may be 
sound in theory, but supposing it should be some other point, 
such as France or Belgium? Lord Roberts has repeatedly im- 
pressed upon us the extreme danger and likelihood of a German 
occupation of Belgium, and that this country could never con- 
template allowing such an occupation, since it would be the 
greatest menace to our national existence. Our national 
existence is equally threatened by a German defeat of France, 
or indeed, by any combination of circumstances which renders 
Germany supreme in Europe—in fact, upsets the balance of 
power. Therefore, the ‘‘hearth and home” theory would 
not fulfil the first requirement of a national army ; indeed, 
it goes out of its way to prevent such a fulfilment by making it 
impossible for their projected army to serve abroad, and by 
impressing upon the people that this is an illegitimate demand on 
the part of the State. It may be argued that indirectly the first 
object of strategy would be achieved by “the hearth and 
homers” in freeing the Regular Army for employment at the 
decisive point, but neither they nor any responsible person, 
civil or military, has ever professed in so many words that our 
Regular Army is adequate for a European war. Now, there 
can be no shirking this question. If the decisive point be 
the Continent, are we preparing to concentrate the maximum 
amount of force there? Does the Expeditionary Force 
represent the maximum amount of force? If not, we are not 
fulfilling our first duty. If it be the maximum amount of 
force, we must assume, since no Government would palter with 
such a question, that the French and Belgian Governments have 
been consulted, that the strategical situation has been very clearly 
thought out, and that our military advisers have deliberately 
come to the conclusion that 80,000 men, with 100,000 in reserve, 
are sufficient, with our allies, to ensure the independence of 
Holland and Belgium, and are sufficient reinforcement to the 
French army to give them a decided preponderance over Germany, 
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however long the war may last and however many other obliga- 
tions we may have to fulfil in other parts of the world. 

If the Continent be the decisive point, if our Expeditionary 
Force is sufficient, if all these primary requirements of strategy 
have been fulfilled, why do the responsible authorities not tell us 
so? What is the precise position of advocates of compulsory 
service for Home Defence? What is the use of demanding our 
support for a secondary purpose before even considering the first,? 

“ But,” some will say; “‘ how can the defence of these islands 
be a secondary consideration? Are they not the first considera- 
tion of all, on which ultimate success must depend? Is not the 
defence of the heart of the Empire our first duty?” The answer 
is most emphatically “No.” This is a heresy as old as the hills, 
the heresy which puts defence before attack, a heresy which was 
responsible for the GreatjWall of China and the Roman Wall, and 
all other monumental symbols of the weakness and decay of 
nations. In war, the offensive is the best means of defence. 
The greater includes the less. Can it be imagined for a moment 
that, if we possessed a national army capable of serving abroad 
like continental armies, there would be the slightest danger of 
invasion? With a large citizen army of however many millions; 
capable of serving only in this country, we forfeit the first weapon 
of a nation, the power to attack, and the only road to victory. 

It is hardly worth while pointing out that the British Isles 
cannot be the decisive point. If it were, this would mean that our 
policy was deliberately framed to induce an invader to land in 
order that our citizen army might fall upon him—which is sheer 
nonsense. It would mean that we preferred war in our own 
country to that of the enemy, that to defeat the enemy in our own 
country would deal him a severer blow than defeating him else- 
where. In the science of strategy, defence is nothing, it is a negative 
quantity. Imperial defence and national defence, which we hear so 
often talked about, are really complete misnomers—they are 
negative quantities. The defensive may be employed for a time 
by a nation as a means to anend. Under very peculiar circum- 
stances which can never repeat themselves in modern warfare, the 
defensive has been employed to wear out an opponent, countries 
have even been entirely laid waste and success has been ob- 
tained without any concentration of force, but the defensive is in 
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itself a confession of partial failure only adopted as a means of 
delay. 

Therefore, on the Home Defence theory we should raise 
an enormous army indifferently trained, every man of which has 
carefully impressed upon him at the outset that his duty is not 
to ensure ultimate victory for his country, that he is not to be 
employed in the manner most beneficial to her, but that he is 
merely to act the negative part of a defender of his home in the 
hypothetical case of anybody wishing to interfere with it. 

There is, however, one argument which, as stated above, can 
be used in favour of this theory, and that is that, given a 
large force for home defence, it would be possible for the Govern- 
ment to despatch the whole of the Expeditionary Force on 
the outbreak of war instead of only a part of it. This is 
still begging the question, for we ought to find out first whether 
even the whole 180,000 are sufficient, whether they can be mobi- 
lised in time, whether they can be transported to the scene of 
action in time, and whether there is a sufficient reserve to support 
them in the field. Now it must be admitted that, supposing these 
difficulties were overcome, the ability of Great Britain to place 
at the present moment such a force in Belgium or Northern France 
within a fortnight might have a decisive effect in that great battle 
on the French frontier. But even if the country should adopt 
universal training at once, it must take some years before it is in 
working order. Let us see how it will work out in practice. 

At the present moment German strategy aims at creating a 
navy which, in the event of war, “ will endanger the supremacy 
at sea of the greatest naval power”; it has created an army with 
which it is confident of being able to emerge victorious from a war 
with Russia and France combined. For an attack on France, 
their strategic policy has, for some time past, relied on increasing 
the strength of the fortified line of the Upper Rhine and of the 
line from Metz to Thionville with a view to freeing as large a force 
as possible for a great outflanking movement through Belgium 
which will turn the whole of the eastern defences of France. At 
present eight Army Corps are considered to be the maximum she 
could employ for this object, as the roads and railways south-east 
of the Meuse are incapable of accommodating a larger force. 
But in the near future this situation may be considerably modified. 
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Already the strategic railway running south from Aix-la-Chapelle 
is linked up in three places with Belgian railways, and opposite 
two of these points enormous camps have been formed, one at 
Elsenborn, near Malmedy, the other near Treves. Now German 
strategy will modify itself in accordance with events. If the 
formation in England of a large army entirely for territorial defence 
should free another 100,000 British troops for an immediate 
offensive on the Continent, they will alter their plans accordingly. 
In the first place they will increase the total of their armed forces 
in proportion. There is an idea in England that the demands 
of the German military authorities are excessive. This is a delu- 
sion. The number of men liable to service annually is about 
1,200,000. Of these about 450,000 are taken, and of this latter 
number only about 230,000 serve in the regular army and navy, 
the remainder enter the Ersatz reserve or the Landsturm. By 
merely putting on the screw, therefore, Germany can increase 
this annual number of recruits to almost any extent. Again, 
the increase in population, nearly a million annually, will auto- 
matically give her a larger source to draw from. Already the 
semi-official Press has demanded a large increase in the infantry 
and cavalry. By the time that any Home Defence scheme 
is in working order, Germany will, in all probability, have 
increased her effectives in proportion, and that, in a great 
measure, in the ordinary course of events. The only difference 
would be that she might have to alter her plans for the invasion 
of Belgium, and employ a larger area for the deployment of 
her outflanking force. 

Without seeking to minimise the effect that the whole of our 
Expeditionary Force might exercise at this moment at the com- 
mencement of a continental struggle, it is a fact that in a few 
years’ time such a force will probably be very inadequate, and 
without great reserves, certainly so. 

To sum up, therefore, judged from the point of view of strategy, 
which is the concentration of the greatest force at the decisive 
point, an army of millions of citizens confined solely to the defence 
of these islands will, in the course of the next few years, in all 
probability not affect the strategical situation at all, will not 
affect German policy, will cost her no more than she would other- 
wise spend, while it will cost this country £4,000,000 extra per 
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annum according to the programme of the National Service 
League. 

Such is the scheme held up before the British people as their 
only hope of salvation. Yet such as it is, it is the best scheme 
yet produced, for it at least recognises the necessity of national 
discipline. It represents the magnificent work done by Lord 
Roberts during the last seven years in rousing the country to a 
sense of its danger, and if in insisting on that first great step, 
the necessity of compulsion, it has lost sight of, or thought it 
unwise to press the true object of a national army, there is still 
hope that its organisation may ultimately be used for that purpose. 
To those who realise what the true foundations of Imperial strategy 
are, the only hope would appear to be a combination of all the 
organisations, naval and military, in one great league of national 
service, discipline and sacrifice, based on the requirements of 
war, maritime supremacy, and the balance of power in Europe. 

But if this is the net result of the scheme propounded by the 
League when judged by the only true standard, what shall be 
said of the Territorial Army ? The plain truth is that it cannot 
pretend to be based on any principle of strategy or any true 
requirement of war. Theoretically it is supposed, after six 
months’ training, to be capable of meeting European troops, or, 
at any rate, in such numbers as could elude our fleet and embark 
on these shores. This number is estimated at 70,000. But is it 
not rather a curious method to raise a force, the establishment of 
which should be 315,000, to repel an invading force of 70,000? 
1t is true that a certain number will be required for coast defence 
and other duties; but even so, it would seem a less wasteful method 
to raise some extra battalions of Regulars instead of disbanding 
them. These with their reserves would go far towards dealing 
with a “ raid,” and would be equally well trained as their potential 
enemies. But these 315,000 Territorial troops cannot even 
perform this function for which they were created, for, according 
to Lord Crewe, no less than 100,000 of our Expeditionary Force— 
our magnificent “ striking ’’ force—are to remain at home to wet- 
nurse them until they have attained some degree of efficiency. 
At what stage they will be considered efficient enough to free the 
rest of the Expeditionary Force is uncertain. We know they will not 
be in a position to face European troops until they have undergone 
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six months’ embodiment. Let us give Mr. Haldane the benefit 
of the doubt and assume that a considerable portion of the Expe- 
ditionary Force will be freed before that time expires. Let us 
also assume (and the assumption is simply ridiculous in view of 
the history of modern wars) that the war will last six months. 
We then find that the net result of Mr. Haldane’s scheme is that 
he has created, or rather wishes to create, an army of 315,000 
men, which requires a force 100,000 strong belonging to his vaunted 
‘‘ overseas” army, and, including Reserves and Special Reserves, 
no less than 230,000 strong on paper, to stand by and watch it 
on mobilisation—and a large portion of which must continue 
to watch it for a considerable time—and all this for an object 
which a small, mobile, regular force could fulfil, probably at far 
less expense, certainly with far greater security to the community, 
and, more important than all, would free the whole of our Expe- 
ditionary Force at the outbreak of war, and would enable the 
Regular and Special Reserves to reinforce them. 

When it is remembered that it has been assumed here that 
the Territorial Force is up to its establishment, whereas it is more 
than 40,000 below; that the Expeditionary Force could be 
mobilised and despatched in such numbers as to be of any service 
in the first engagement, of which we have no assurance; that the 
Territorial Army could be mobilised simultaneously with the 
Expeditionary Force which the greatest French military expert, 
General Langlois, said was a sine gud non of British assistance to 
France, and which it seems absolutely certain it could not accom- 
plish; and, above all, when it is remembered that the war has 
been assumed to last six months, whereas in every Continental 
war since the Crimea all organised resistance in the field has been 
crushed in two or three at the outside—when all these things are 
considered, no unprejudiced person can disagree with Lord 
Roberts’ verdict that our Army is a sham—a sham reared upon a 
mountain of illusion. 

It may not be out of place to point out that the whole success 
of the scheme, so far as the decisive point is concerned, will depend 
upon our attention not being diverted from it. Since trouble of 
some kind in Egypt and in India is almost bound to come if we 
are engaged with a foreign Power, it is exceedingly probable 
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sea possessions, the numbers for use at the decisive point will 
be few. How far the policy of makeshift has progressed may be 
judged from the fact that efforts are being made to induce members 
of the Territorial Force to serve abroad. Thus a force which is 
admittedly 40,000 below the minimum of safety for home defence 
is to be further diminished by foreign service volunteers ! 

With regard to the employment of the Expeditionary Force 
there can be no doubt whatever. Since its power of expansion 
is so slight there are no limits to what must be asked of the troops 
comprising it. The Germans say that the limit of endurance of 
good troops is reached after a loss of 50 per cent.; the extension 
of-a unit, whether battalion, brigade, division or Army Corps, 
should be, according to them, such as to ensure one man per yard 
in the firing-line after suffering 50 per cent. of casualties. Such 
losses have been not uncommon in modern war among smaller 
units, while in some of the Napoleonic campaigns and in the 
American Civil War the total loss even of large forces frequently 
rose to this figure. Whether or not we may expect equal losses 
in the future is a matter of opinion, but it is quite certain that 
the Germans contemplate demanding such sacrifices from their 
men, and are training them for that object. We hear a great 
deal of criticism of German methods, of the manner in which 
troops are hurled to the attack in great masses and without 
adequate artillery preparation. Their tactical methods may or 
may not be faulty, but they have made a close and exhaustive 
study of war, they have shown themselves ready to adopt the 
latest improvements of all kinds, the works compiled by the 
German General Staff on the war in South Africa and on the 
Russo-Japanese War are admitted to show a greater discernment 
and more valuable reasoning than others, and it would appear 
that the attempt to depict them as being tied and bound with 
red tape and unable to accommodate themselves to changed 
conditions is absolutely unjustified. Nor have their arguments 
been answered. Von der Goltz pointed out after the South 
African War that the conclusions drawn from it were faulty and 
that they did not apply to Europe, that woods, cornfields, and 
enclosures would enable attacking troops to approach within 
effective ranges without necessitating great extensions, and that 
even the Franco-German War could not be taken as a guide, for 
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most of the battles were fought on peculiarly open ground, and 
that where great losses had been suffered, notably in the case of 
the Prussian Guard at St. Privat, they were due to want of com- 
bined action on the part of the assailants rather than to their 
dense formations or the open nature of the ground. The same 
opinion has been reached by French writers, one of whom, Capi- 
taine Roy, in an exhaustive study of the Battle of St. Privat, has 
lately shown how false are the deductions drawn from this famous 
repulse of the Guard; exactly the same deductions as have been 
drawn from our experiences in South Africa and those of the 
Japanese in Manchuria. It was not the essential difficulties of 
the operation but the blunders of those concerned which caused 
its failure, and he adds, “ The glacis of St. Privat is, from a topo- 
graphical point of view, an exception. How many ‘ glacis of St. 
Privat’ could one find in France ?” 

Wrong impressions are caused through the misrepresentations 
of journalists and amateur strategists, who forget that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. In Germany, at any rate, 
military thought is clear and well defined. Since the South 
African War ideas on these subjects in England change from 
year to year. In Germany two great principles are recognised : 
that attacking troops must be “ thick on the ground ”’ at decisive 
ranges, and that great depth of formation is essential. No one 
can foresee exactly what the conditions of the next European war 
will be, but it may be that these are more solid foundations to 
build on than the doctrines of “ taking covert ” and exaggerated 
regard for infantry scouting, for the one is based on the necessity 
of sacrifice, and the other is the avoidance of losses. 

It is certain that any general who does his duty must make 
similar demands of British troops, and it is to be hoped that the 
British public will realise, as they have not done before, the neces- 
sity of casualty lists running into figures such as these. And it 
will not be from young and unmarried men that this sacrifice 
will be asked. At least half the Expeditionary Force will be 
composed of men who have for some years been engaged in civil 
life, the majority of whom have wives and families dependent 
upon them. In any State boasting of military organisation worth 
the name such men are the last to take the field. The first line 
troops of Germany do not exceed twenty-six years of age. 3They 
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can put into the field considerably over two million men not 
exceeding thirty-two years. But more than this, every effort 
is made to reduce the number of reservists to the minimum. 
They are regarded as a source of weakness, and the fact that the 
percentage of reservists to serving soldiers is far greater in France 
than in Germany is leading some French military men to advocate 
a reduction of the establishments, the numerical weakness which 
will result being, in their view, compensated by the greater 
efficiency attained, and this although the younger classes of the 
Reserve are called up for two periods of hard training. In 
Germany these take place in the course of only four years. They 
may last for eight weeks, which is in practice reduced to fourteen 
days, or twenty-eight days in the case of grand manceuvres. This 
striving after efficiency at the cost of numbers may surprise some 
of our politicians and theorists on war who firmly believe that 
victory is a mere matter of numbers. 

But the point is that such organisation means a readiness for 
war of which we have no conception. The whole of the first line 
are young men who have never really severed their connection 
with the colours, who own a vast number of friends and acquaint- 
ances in the ranks, and who are unaffected by the sedentary habits 
of civil life. For the purpose of modern war the veteran has been 
superseded by the young soldier. Under present conditions 
everything depends upon dealing the enemy a crushing blow at 
the outset, and for this great initial effort, physical energy, fitness, 
and great boldness are requisite. In the nature of things a young 
man is more fitted for this purpose by the very fact of his inexpe. 
rience and willingness to take risks. The qualities of young 
soldiers are frequently overlooked among us owing to the fact 
that so many immature boys are recruited and that the record 
of the reservist in South Africa was greatly superior to that of 
the serving soldier, by reason of his resource, experience, and 
power of endurance. Given time the older man will always prove 
himself superior physically and morally, but it is a fact that at the 
commencement of wars exploits have been performed by young 
and untried men when well led which no veteran troops would 
have been capable of. This was especially the case with conscript 
troops under Napoleon. It is probably true that a great part of 
the troops comprising our Expeditionary Force are superior to 
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any in Europe, but it is quite another question whether in cohesion 
and in organisation they are their equals. Our army is not 
organised for national war but for oversea expeditions and enter- 
prises where time is a factor on our side. It is a very different 
matter when it comes to calling men from civil employment at the 
age of forty to answer within a few days that supreme summons 
for which any self-respecting nation supplies only the flower of 
its youth and manhood. 

Yet this is the result of the vaunted voluntary system, which 
even men like Lord Esher appear to think so ideal if only it were 
adequate to our needs. One feels that he would regret its dis- 
appearance as a painful necessity, as if our so-called voluntary 
army were not really a mercenary force, as if it were not a nobler 
thing to enrol the manhood of a nation to fight its battles than to 
pay an utterly inadequate force for that object. 

Is it not time that these shams and delusions were dispelled 
once and for all? The only hope for real reform is that the require- 
ments of strategy be recognised honestly and that the people of 
this country be informed in unmistakable terms what they are. 
We have had no Clausewitz or Jomini to explain our military 
history, but what difference is there between our position to-day and 
that which we held in the time of Louis XIV., Louis XV., or Napo- 
leon? What was the decisive point then? Was it Canada, or 
India, or the West Indies, or the high seas? Not these, but little 
insignificant villages and forgotten streams and rocky hills dotted 
all over Europe, and represented by names which have become 
mere sentimental memories instead of living realities—Blenheim 
and Ramillies, Dettingen and Minden, Vittoria and Waterloo. 
Were those exploits unnecessary ? Merely the result of an un- 
warranted, aggressive policy ? If a supreme Navy and an Army 
for home defence are all that we require, why did we go on fighting 
after Trafalgar ? Have we not faced a nation in arms before and 
failed to realise it as we are failing now? “ Great Britain by her 
selfishness,” says Alison, “blasted the prospects of European 
peace in 1794.” We have talked so much of “ How England 
saved Europe” that we frequently overlook an unpleasant side 
to the picture: that our selfishness, our disorganisation and 
ignorance of the elements of strategy alone prevented an allied 
army entering Paris in 1794; that this policy soon found itself 
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confronted by a national army, and the result was abject failure ; 
that this failure produced twenty years of war, during which other 
nations slowly realised the changed conditions of warfare and 
became nations in arms mainly by means of British subsidies; 
that this same power of the purse acted disastrously upon our- 
selves, for it resulted, notin the creation of a national army, but of 
an enormous citizen force for home defence, leaving a small army 
chiefly composed of the “ off-scourings of the gaols” for use at 
the decisive point, and that this small army was only of real use 
during the decay of Napoleon’s empire when he was engaged 
with European coalitions. We are carrying out the same policy 
now, but we shall not “muddle” through again. In 1794, 
we shared with Prussia, Austria and Russia that selfishness, 
ignorance, and small-mindedness which refused to acknowledge 
the changed conditions of war. In 1911, we are alone in that 
ignorance ; we have had our warning, and have disregarded it. 
We shall in no wise lose our reward. 

It is vain to hope that clumsy attempts to graft an enormous 
citizen army on to our present organisation will ever give us the 
national army we require, any more than did those raw levies 
who enrolled themselves at the threat of Napoleon’s invasion 
and who are so unmercifully portrayed in the caricatures of 
Gillray. They were not the men who stormed “ the mouth of 
hell” at Badajoz, and died on the hillside of Albuera. They 
did not help us in the campaign of Waterloo, when after twenty 
years of war we gave Wellington “ the worst army he had ever 
commanded ” to meet the finest troops in Europe and the greatest 
commander of any age. Do we believe that another Pitt, another 
Wellington, another European coalition, and that almighty power 
of the purse to subsidise it, will pull us through again? Shall 
we trust to fortunate combinations of circumstances and an army 
far weaker in proportion to those of Europe than it was a hundred 
years ago? Do we trust to another Trafalgar in the North Sea ? 
And what if we gain one? Austerlitz was fought after Trafalgar, 
and it was Austerlitz that killed Pitt. It was not the fear of 
invasion, for the French fleet had been destroyed ; it was not the 
injury to our commerce, for it was not until a year after that the 
Berlin decrees closed the Continent to British trade. “ Roll up 
that map,” he said, when he heard the news; “ it will not be 
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wanted for ten years.” Another Sedan, and we may roll up the 
map of Europe and lay it on the shelf for ever. There will be 
little consolation for us in the thought that the news is not likely 
to kill Mr. Haldane, and when his precious six months have passed 
and the Germans hold Antwerp, that “pistol levelled at the 
heart of England,” as Napoleon called it, and the Continent is 
under the heel of a military despotism, he will no doubt still be 
telling us that we have the largest “‘ overseas’ army in the world ! 
The only possible scheme for a national army is one on the 
lines propounded by Professor Spenser Wilkinson in his work 
“ Britain at Bay,” namely, a small regular army with high rates of 
pay to provide garrisons for India and the colonies and a force for 
minor expeditions, and behind them a national army organised on a 
basis of at least one year’s service for employment only against 
other national armies wherever required. Nor can it be seriously 
urged that such a programme involves additional expenditure. 
Once we have got rid of the present ponderous and expensive 
system, there is nothing to show that our army will be more costly 
than that of France. The 75,000 men required for India are 
maintained at the expense of the Indian Government. At present 
40,000 are required elsewhere, but this number will soon be reduced 
as South Africa will before long provide for her own defence. 
There remain only Egypt and the smaller Colonial possessions. 
If France can maintain a Colonial army of 50,000 men, and in 
addition an army of something like four millions at war strength, 
for practically the same sum as we now spend on ours, can it 
really be argued that we cannot maintain a Colonial force sufficient 
for our needs besides a national army which will allow us to put, 
at any rate, 300,000 men in the field and maintain them there ? 
What are these compared with the numbers of European armies ? 
Mr. Blatchford has told us truly that nothing but heroic sacrifices 
will suffice, yet far Jess is required of us than of other nations. 
While the exact numbers can only be settled by experts and must 
vary in accordance with the military situation in Europe, we are 
only required to act as allies, to provide a sufficient reinforcement 
to France to give her a decided superiority over Germany. 
“ But,” it may be asked, “‘ if these are our requirements, what 
hope is there that the people of this country will be willing to under- 
go that sacrifice? If ‘Home Defence’ does not attract them, what 
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hope is there that the enrolment of the civil population for foreign 
war will be tolerated fora moment ?”’ The answer is that it is 
always better to tell the truth, and however great the demand may 
be, it is at any rate based upon facts, upon history and upon logic; 
and these factors will triumph in the end. In reality any less pro- 
gramme is deceiving the public, and to hold up to them as their 
highest duty a service which can never ensure their country against 
defeat is a dishonest policy. It is hard to convince the average 
man that a raid may come when the whole of our regular army is 
out of the country; it is hard to convince him that a crushing 
defeat at sea would not compel us to come to terms even without 
invasion, and the best means of preventing both these possi- 
bilities appears to him, not unnaturally, to be the building of 
more “‘ Dreadnoughts.” And there is this much to be said in 
support of his view—that as long as we maintain our alliances, 
as long as war with England means war with France, invasions 
and raids are in the last degree improbable. At present it is no 
exaggeration to say that the French army is, next to our Navy, 
the best guarantee for the safety of our shores. But how long 
will this last if we have nothing to offer in return? Will the 
sinking of the whole German navy prevent their army entering 
Paris or Antwerp? Alliances do not rest on sentiment, and for 
France it is a matter of life and death. ‘‘ The French,” said 
Moltke, “lose a battle every day,” for 3150 fewer children per 
diem are born in France than in Germany. The strain grows 
heavier year by year, and the time must come when the struggle 
will be abandoned. Then, without an ally in Europe, with the 
Continent dominated by Germany, with that power holding a 
coast-line from Memel to Ostend, do we hope to save Europe again 
or imagine that we ourselves shall long survive the unequal 
contest ? 

This is no time to adopt, as many do, the specious argument 
that it is better not to ask too much at first, that a step in the 
right direction is being made by organising rifle clubs and cadet 
corps, and in accustoming people to the idea of universal training. 
The only really sound commencement has been the Boy Scout 
movement, for it has substituted ideals of discipline and duty for 
the false individualism which it is the fashion to worship. It is 
childish to tell a man that it is his duty to learn to shoot with a 
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rifle in order to defend his wife and family. The possession of a 
rifle and theZability and willingness to shoot with it will, in the 
event of war, if combined with nothing else, merely lead to his 
being shot and his house burnt to the ground. His wife and family 
are only defended through the service he can render to the State ; 
the State comes first, and his wife and family second. 

There are some who, while fully realising our danger, are still 
supporting the present condition of things on the plea that Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme should be given a fair trial, as if “‘ tried and 
found wanting ”’ were not written in every line of it from the first, 
even if we could afford to wait for a moment in face of the national 
peril. 

Such arguments can be left to politicians and to some of the 
higher ranks of the Army, to whom the utmost sympathy is due 
for the false position in which they are placed, in being compelled 
to lend themselves to the support of opinions and of phrases which 
are the laughing-stock of every mess-room. The soldier has to 
obey orders and the rewards, decorations, and emoluments of 
office, which he would so gladly relinquish did his duty allow him, 
only serve to render his position the more bitter, for he is con- 
scious that those who are unable to enter into the difficulties, 
which apparently render it impossible for him to resign, are 
giving vent to that sentiment so admirably expressed by the poet, 
“ Just for a handful of silver he left us, just for a ribbon to stick 
in his coat.” 

PERcY. 


“AND ULSTER WILL BE RIGHT” 


[Lorp RanpoLPH CHURCHILL] 


A coop deal of public attention has recently been drawn to 
the fact—for fact it is—that among the Protestants of Ulster a 
movement has arisen towards organising in their own protection 
against the dangers undoubtedly confronting them should the 
Asquith-Redmond proposals for a separate Irish Parliament, 
with a separate Irish Executive responsible to it, ever become 
law. 

I desire to write impartially with knowledge of the state of 
affairs in the North of Ireland with which I am in every way so 
intimately connected. 

The present situation is undoubtedly more serious than it 
would otherwise have been, owing to the action of Mr. Birrell in 
1908 in repealing, under Nationalist pressure, what was popularly 
known as the Arms Act. Since that there is practically no 
restriction on the free import of arms into Ireland. Those who 
have read the various organs in the Nationalist Press describing 
the conflicts during the last election between the supporters of 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. O’Brien in Cork, Kerry, Tipperary, and 
Limerick, will have noticed as a daily recurring factor the whole- 
sale use of revolvers by the opposing crowds. All through what are 
known as the disturbed districts of the south and west, the more 
truculent spirits have hastened to arm themselves with the tacit 
approval of the Chief Secretary. Nay, even the weapons taken 
from them in earlier times of stress have, by order from Dublin 
Castle, been returned to them. Mr. John Redmond has shown 
about as much gratitude for Mr. Birrell’s amazing concession in 
this matter as the Danes showed Ethelred the Unready for the 
prompt payment of their own exactions. Speaking to an American 
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“ dollar’ audience after the repeal of the Act on October 3, 1908, 
he said: 


One of the greatest reproaches of Ireland before the face of the nations of 
the world has been that she was a disarmed nation and that Irishmen in their 
own land were forbidden to bear arms, Are you all cognisant of the fact that 
that is no longer the case? To-day every Irishman on Irish soil is entitled to 
bear arms. (Prolonged cheers.) When I last stood here there was a law in 
force, called the Arms Act, which forbade the carrying of arms by anybody 
in Ireland unless he got a certificate of good character from Dublin Castle. 
The result was, of course, that the whole nation was disarmed. Mr. President, 
we have repealed that law, and to-day there is only one requisite for a man 
who wants to bear arms, and that is that he should pay a licence of $2.50 a 
year to the revenue, but nobody, Dublin Castle or anybody else, has the power 
to prevent the carrying of arms by anybody in Ireland. 


But as the Nationalists to whom the Radicals now desire to 
hand over the government of Ireland have been not only per- 
mitted but encouraged to arm themselves, it is not to be wondered 
at or even complained of, that the organisation of the Ulster 
Unionists and Protestants should involve corresponding pre- 
cautions for their own defence. 

If Home Rule should come, there is no other defence for 
them from Nationalist aggression. No Unionist in Ireland 
attaches the least importance to Mr. Asquith’s vague pro 
fessions of “‘ safeguards.” Once “safeguards”? are invaded by 
the Independent Parliament and the Independent Executive, 
as we know they would be, their practical and only value 
would be exactly in ratio to the amount of force which a 
Radical Government would employ by intervention against its 
Nationalist allies to insist upon their recognition: that amount 
we Irish Protestants know would be nil: a Government which 
acquiesces in the “retrenchment” of Britons, because they are 
Britons, by Dutch“ malignants” in South Africa need not be 
counted upon to interfere if Irish Protestants were to be “ re- 
trenched”’ by the Nationalists from every civil right both of 
liberty and property. Under such conditions the danger would 
remain for us; the safeguards would be gone. The Radicals 
must admit that if they are to enforce their safeguards; civil war 
is a contingency. They cannot escape the dilemma by refusing 
to believe what every one in the country knows to be true, that 
the Nationalist majority once in the saddle of power, will scorn 
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every restriction, and knowing the Radical party they would be 
fools if they did not. 

And therefore Ulster Protestants recognise without flinching 
that once deprived of the impartial protection of the Imperial 
Parliament their ultimate defence against Nationalist aggression 
must rest, under Providence, in themselves. 

This movement for Ulster organisation has been condemned 
in Nationalist and Radical quarters in some cases as “ bluff and 
bluster,” in others as high treason to King and Constitution. 

The Freeman’s Journal of December 22 and December 27 are 
instances of the first, the (Radical) Manchester Guardian of 
December 23 of the second. I forbear from quotations. 

So far as the first point is concerned, two able representa- 
tives of the Morning Post and the Daily Express respectively went 
recently to Belfast where they made their own inquiries on the 
spot, and these—presumably gentlemen of at least ordinary 
intelligence—reported through the columns of their respective 
papers that the organisation was a reality, and that as one of them 
wrote, Ulster meant “ grim business.” 

I do not profess to deplore this. The truth is that on the 
problem of Home Rule, Ulster holds the key of the position. In 
Great Britain her loyalty to the Empire and her Nonconformist 
tendencies gain her a hearing from both great parties. In Ireland, 
the only chance of success for Home Rule at all is to place the 
financial resources of Ulster at the disposal of the intended 
Government. Lord Londonderry pointed out in Belfast some two 
years ago that the port there contributed two-thirds of the customs 
duties of the whole country.* The Nationalists are. quite alive 
to the position: it has been excellently expressed by the Editor 
of the Spectator (December 24) : 

In private they (the Nationalists) would tell the Government that, unless 
Ulster were forced under the Dublin Parliament, it would be quite impossible 
to find a financial basis for the new Government. To putit brutally, unless the 
Dublin Parliament has got the rich city of Belfast and the manufacturing 
districts of the North to tax, it will be bankrupt in six months. 

I state here that Ulster Protestants are determined, come what 
may, that the Nationalists will never get “ the rich city of Belfast 
or the manufacturing districts of the North to tax.” 


* 1909. Belfast, £2,042,676. All Ireland, £3,031,179. 
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The Freeman’s Journal may call this “ bluff: ” the Westmin- 
ster “ Ulsteria.”” Time will possibly tell how far this is just. 
But I know the class of man for whom the Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Andrews spoke in December, when he said that if pushed to it, 
Ulster would use arms in her extremity. Mr. Andrews himself 
is head of many industrial concerns, including a large linen 
business near Belfast ; he is chairman of the County Down Rail- 
way, a magistrate, a Deputy-Lieutenant, a Privy Councillor. 
And, if any persons think that Mr. Andrews is a gentleman who 
can merely “ bluster,” then as one who has the honour to be a 
personal friend of his, I take leave to say that they have mistaken 
their man. Captain Craig, M.P., told his constituents at Lisburn 
December 23 “‘that they should spend their leisure hours at drill in 
preference to football, &c.” I do not stop to praise my colleague, 
because in respect of this very speech a tribute to his honesty, 
courage, and determination has already been publicly paid by Mr. 
S. Gwynne, M.P., who with Professor Swift McNeill, M.P., formsa 
pair in the Nationalist party of Protestant “‘ decoy ducks”: and 
such decoys! I know many more like Mr. Andrews and Captain 
Craig also holding the King’s Commission in various capacities 
in Ulster, who, if extremes are ever forced upon the loyal North 
by the Asquith-Redmond alliance, will deem it their duty to stand 
in with these gentlemen. So much for the “ bluster” argument, 
which merely shows the irritation of the Home Rule Press at the 
awakening of this Ulster Protestant to his danger, and the effect 
this is likely to have on the issue with his fellow citizens in the 
Empire. 

Before I pass to the “ treasonable ” aspect of the case, I should 
like to say a word on the subject of Ulster “ bigotry.” For years 
this accusation has been levelled so persistently at the Ulster 
Protestant, that some of the mud has stuck. I do not now intend 
to go into particulars to show, as can be easily done, how untrue 
in every aspect this charge is, and how infinitely better Roman 
Catholics are treated by Protestant majorities in the North, as to 
representation, honours and emoluments, than Protestants are 
outside Protestant Ulster by corresponding Roman Catholic 
communities. The facts are beyond dispute. In nearly every 
case in the South, the Protestant official, where he exists, has been 
appointed before the Local Government Act, and has only been 
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continued because his dismissal would involve a charge on the rates 
for the compensation secured to him under that Act. How many 
Protestant dispensary doctors have been appointed by Nationalist 
guardians in Munster, Leinster, or Connaught, since say 1890? 
As an Ulster man, I emphatically assert that there is no bigotry 
or objection among any of us to the Roman Catholic Church as a 
religious body. In our view of the present Constitution, Roman 
Catholics have as much right to its benefits as we have ourselves, 
we have always freely accorded it to them: we have cordially 
welcomed them to the highest positions, and enjoyed their co- 
operation, and with a long experience I have never known of a 
case of even attempted interference by Protestants with the 
exercise by Roman Catholics of their religion. In other (Nation- 
alist) parts of Ireland Protestant Bible-readers and the Salvation 
Army are protected by police for their meetings; and even round 
the capital itself in South Dublin a metropolitan constable 
posted outside services of the Church of Ireland on Sundays, to 
prevent disturbance, as I have seen this year, could tell a 
different story as to Irish Roman Catholic toleration. The 
Ulster objection to the Church of Rome based on reasons which, 
existing at the present, go back into history is that she uses her 
great spiritual influence in everything civil and temporal in 
Ireland as a political force, and always against us. Naturally 
enough she does so for those of her own household. The Pro- 
testant is merely described as a Non-Catholic. Under a Nationalist 
Parliament her claim to a position in Ireland similar to that she 
holds in Spain and Portugal would be at once conceded by the 
majority. 

Some eight years ago there was founded the Catholic Associa- 
tion. It openly advocated in print the exclusion of every 
Protestant in favour of Roman Catholics from every position in 
the power of Roman Catholics to withhold, and enjoined its 
sympathisers and adherents to refrain from employing Protestant 
professional men or artisans, and from dealing with Protestant 
tradesmen. 

A tardy disapproval of this, when commotion was raised 
among easy-going Protestants, was subsequently issued by some 
leaders in the Roman Catholic Church, but the disapproval pro- 
ceeded on the grounds that publication of the brochure was 
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inopportune and I can remember no word of moral reprehension 
for its objects. Protestant after Protestant has complained to 
me of the suffering from the tenets of the association, which in 
many parts of the country are still daily put in force against 
them whenever practicable. 

As against this persistent all-pervading political force in matters 
temporal, did the Ulster Protestants not combine, they would 
become merely hewers of wood and drawers of water in the land of 
their birth. This is not religious bigotry, it is merely the defence 
of men who are threatened with political extinction in the affairs 
of ordinary life, did they not resist : still less is it an ascendency, 
which they repudiate. 

The political aspect of the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in secular matters brings me to the charges of treason 
which the announcement of Ulster’s determination not to submit 
to a Dublin Parliament has evoked in some quarters of the united 
Separatist Press. There is, however, nothing new about such a 
determination : the following is an eloquent passage from a speech 
of another Ulster leader of to-day, like Mr. Andrews a merchant, a 
magistrate, a Deputy-Lieutenant, and a Privy Councillor. Deal- 
ing with a similar crisis in 1892, Mr. Thomas Sinclair said : 

We will have nothing to do with a Dublin Parliament. If it be ever set up, 
we shall simply ignore its existence. Its Acts will be but as waste paper. Its 
police will find the barracks preoccupied with our own constabulary, The early 
efforts of its executive will be spent in devising means to deal with a passive 
resistance to its taxation co-extensive with loyalist Ulster, 

But who are the people who are now calling out “ treason ” 
most loudly? Mr. Redmond at Wexford* said: 

We send this message to England. We tell her that we Wexford men 
to-day hate her rule just as bitterly as our forefathers did when they shed 


their blood on this spot. We tell her that we are as much rebels to her rule 
to-day as our forefathers were in ’98.” 


Was this treasonable in 1907? Yet this is the man to whom 
Mr. Asquith, in exchange for 76 votes, will now commit the govern- 
ment of the country. Is it treasonable for Ulster opinion to adapt 
the same language, and fling it back to her foes ? 

We send this message to the Vatican and Patrick Ford. We tell them that 
we Ulster men to-day hate their rule just as bitterly as our fathers would 
* June 23, 1907. 
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have done when they shed their blood in this Province. We tell them that we 
are as much rebels to their rule to-day as our forefathers were to their 
predecessors in 1688. 


That is the feeling to-day through Ulster Protestantism. I 
know how it has endured generation by generation, alike nourished 
by the traditions of the past and the pressure of the present. 

Its roots lie in history which in some form or other is known 
at every Ulster Protestant fire-side. Look at the history. 

In 1641 the Irish Roman Catholics carried out a general 
massacre of the English settlers in Ulster. In 1687-8 King 
James’ Roman Catholic Parliament proscribed in every county 
in Ireland Protestants amounting to two thousand five hundred 
in all—peers, landowners, their sons, merchants and clergy—and 
vested their lands and property in the Crown. This is set out 
in detail name by name in Archbishop King’s “State of the 
Protestants of Ireland under the late King James’ Govern- 
ment.” 

The result of the actual massacre in 1641 and of the political 
confiscation in 1687-8 was that the Ulster Protestant seeing no 
hope for himself under any Roman Catholic Government, took his 
life in his hands and joined with zeal the Williamite Rebellion, 
which in due course became the Revolution. Belfast was but a 
village in those days; Derry from its size and importance was 
then the capital of the Province, and the Protestant defence of 
Derry by our “rebel” forefathers, as historians testify, saved 
the Protestantism and the liberties not only of Ireland, but of 
Europe. 

Again and again I have heard speakers at Unionist meetings in 
Ulster repeat with the plaudits of their audiences the words of 
William III: “ The Protestant religion and the liberties of 
England I will maintain.” If that is “bigotry ” thousands of 
Englishmen must plead guilty with us to-day to the charge. 

And the Ulsterman who fought at Derry, Aughrim and the 
Boyne—the English garrison in Ireland then as now—threw in 
his lot with William III, and with the Constitution as ultimately 
defined by the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement. That 
in terms provided for a Protestant Sovereign in England and 
Ireland and an established Protestant church, and _ there- 
fore a Protestant Constitution and a Protestant Government. 
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The Sovereign is head of the State “being Protestant.” 
As Mr. Asquith pointed out during the debate on the King’s 
Accession Declaration Bill,* the instant the King ceases to 
be a Protestant “all his subjects are immediately absolved from 
allegiance to him.” There can be no doubt that this implies a 
Protestant Constitution and a Protestant Government, by which I 
mean at least a Government not subject to the Roman Catholic 
domination from which Irish Protestants have endured so much. 
Just as Lower Canada in later years secured for itself a Roman 
Catholic Constitution, so our fathers who bled and suffered came 
into the Constitution on the terms that it was Protestant, and 
therefore free, within the meaning of “‘ the Liberties of England,” 
and under it, and especially since the Union, they succeeded in 
building up what Protestant Ulster may to-day be justly proud 
of and determined to conserve. Nor was Grattan’s Parliament 
an invasion of their rights or a fraud upon their consent, because 
that was a Protestant Parliament: and I may add (though 
we do not desire its restoration) it was a Parliament that dealt 
very differently with Irish Roman Catholics from the manner 
in which the Roman Catholic Parliament of King James had 
treated Irish Protestants. Nor did the disestablishment of the : 
Irish Church affect the Protestantism of the Parliamentary 
government of the United Kingdom. 

Federal Home Rule would not affect the Protestantism of the 
Constitution in England, Scotland or Wales. Home Rule, Federal 
or otherwise, in any form in Ireland would necessarily destroy 
it. That is the root of difference as regards the component 
parts of the United Kingdom. But the Protestants of Ulster, 
the descendants of the men of 1688, are now told in effect by 
the Radical Party that they will have to submit themselves 
to the government of a Roman Catholic majority in a Dublin 
Parliament. They will not do it. The Ulster Protestants are free 
men: they are not willingly to be bartered or transferred like sheep 
to suit the exigencies of any English Party. Their fathers accepted 
a Protestant Constitution ; they will take nothing less except under 
superior force. How many Englishmen or Scotchmen would 
not to-day say the same? Yet this would be “treason”? Mr. 
George Lambert, M.P., a minor official of Mr. Asquith’s Ministry, 


* Hansard, July 28, 1910. 
VOL; LVI 62 
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is reported during the South Molton election* to have told his 
audience that “Home Rule would be thrust on the Protestants 
of Ulster by British bayonets if necessary.” How calmly some 
Radicals contemplate civil war! Will Mr. Asquith confirm his 
zealous lieutenant ? Or will he transfer the Metropolitan police 
from Tonypandy or Houndsditch ? Fancy Mr. Redmond “ the 
rebel to British rule” provided with British bayonets to coerce 
those whose crime is that they are loyal to British rule as it exists. 
The situation would be absurd were it not tragical. Bayonets 
may be used as Mr. Lambert anticipates, they may mean superior 
force ; but there would be no moral force behind them to coerce 
a free Protestant people into a new Constitution, and without 
moral force behind them there can be no treason. Ulster conceives 
it has a right to protest, and Ulster will protest against a change 
of Government which subverts the whole Constitution in Ireland 
to her prejudice. 

Ulstermen are under no illusions as to what is involved for 
them in this crisis. The Nationalist majority in the country 
believe they already have Home Rule in their grasp, and are no 
longer silent as to their intentions. The camp-followers, the 
adullamites, “the broken-men” in their army think the time has 
arrived when they are coming into “ their own,” and that “ own” 
in their view is now chiefly held by Protestants. A man in 
a struggling business in South Dublin who had the hardihood 
to vote for the Unionist candidate in December was told in 
return by a Nationalist “they had Home Rule sure now and he 
might put his shutters up.” In my own part of the country, a 
lawful and harmless procession of loyalists celebrating the return 
of the Unionist candidate for the Division on the public road was 
attacked without the slightest provocation for the first time in 
memory by a lodge of Mr. Devlin’s Hibernians. The Nationalists 
in Armagh have just celebrated a municipal victory by invading 
the Protestant quarters of the town and smashing“the windows 
of the Protestants (January 18). From every part of Ireland 
the same disquieting reports of Nationalist exultation over 
Protestants come in. The most unpopular part of the policy 
vf Mr. O’Brien so far as the ordinary Nationalist is concerned 
is that in which he advocates fair treatment for Protestants. 


* December 7, at High Bickenden. 
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This has been the chief factor towards losing him the support 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

He and Mr. T. M. Healy are together publicly reviled by 
priest and agitator for receiving the support of Protestants some- 
times described as such, sometimes as “ Tories’ and sometimes 
as “Orangemen,” while the maximum of abuse on Nationalist 
platforms is reached by suggestions that the Freemasons of a 
particular locality supported the candidate attacked. This, 
because the Masonic order, though legal, non-political and chari- 
table, is anathema to the Roman Catholic Church. 

But Mr. Redmond himself is largely responsible for the growth 
of this additional bitterness and therefore for its natural sequence, 
that of Ulster Protestants’ defensive organisation, which his organs 
describe as “ treasonable.”’ 

Just at present he alternates between “ the bluff and bluster ” 
of “there is no Ulster question” (January 5) and assurances of 
Roman Catholic mercies toward Irish Protestants. His pompous 
declarations at Dublin (January 3) that the Nationalists “ would 
as soon take their politics from Constantinople as from Rome ” 
are accepted at their intrinsic—not their face—value by those 
who remember Mr. Dillon’s repeated panegyrics on the same 
party, as the only defenders of Roman Catholic interests in 
Parliament, and who in every report of a Nationalist caucus 
meeting for the selection of a Nationalist nominee for a Rural 
District Council or the Imperial Parliament, see the proceedings 
presided over, or the candidate proposed by a Roman Catholic 
clergyman. Let Mr. Redmond publicly state what view his 
“Government” will take of the question of “ mixed marriages 
between Protestant and Roman Catholic ” : willit preserve for the 
Protestant partnerthestatus secured by British law, or the forfeiture 
of the rights of marriage decreed by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and consequent bastardy for the children, which has been 
already acted on by that church in such a manner as to cause a 
public protest to be made at a large demonstration in Belfast 
(January 5)? 

His pious expressions, holding out hopes of fair treatment for 
Irish Unionists in the matter of local administration, so long ago 
as 1898, have been falsified in letter and in spirit in the working of 
the Local Government Act by the extremists who surround him, 
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I pass by Mr. Dillon’s views as to the treatment of “the under- 
dog.” With our knowledge of the past conduct of the Nationalist 
Party in this respect, it is little wonder that Ulster Protestants 
place no confidence in the unctuous platitudes—intended for 
British consumption—about toleration and the rest of it. Mr. 
Redmond has never, so far as I am aware, uttered them for currency 
in America. His speech at Coalisland in 1906, when he said “‘ when 
they got Home Rule, a section of the minority who resisted them 
would have to be overborne by the strong hand,” has not been 
forgotten by Ulster Unionists. Nor has his qualification of it in the 
House on February 12, 1907,* removed their mistrust since he left 
it still open for himself to decide who the minority may be who 
are to be thus overborne. 

But I think even worse remains. During the General Election 
just over Mr. Redmond went to Wexford, and there went out 
of his way to congratulate the Wexford men on their special 
traditions and their history in the struggle against England. It 
was commented on in the Ulster Press. Every Ulster Protestant 
knew what that meant—possibly Mr. Redmond only intended 
to refer to the rising against British arms, though it was largely 
stamped out by Irish local forces including Northern Yeomanry. 
As I have said the Nationalists gained the upper hand in 1641; 
they gained it again in 1687-8, and they gained it again in Wicklow 
and Wexford in 1798. No Irish Protestant requires to be told of 
the burning by the Wexford rebels of his defenceless co-religionists 
in the barn at Scullabogue, or their massacre on the Bridge 
of Wexford by the Nationalists of those days. Those events are 
what “ the gallant traditions ” of Wexford mean to the Northern 
Protestant. And this speech has been well noted, but at this 
hour when such threats as “ the strong hand” are made and such 
reminiscences as those of Wexford are called up by the Nationalist 
Leader himself, it is “ treason” forsooth for Ulster Protestants 
to organise and to arm in their own defence. In no spirit of 
aggression, but equally in no spirit of surrender they will await 
events ; and with what result ? 

If the Asquith-Redmond alliance forces matters so that the 
problem can only be solved by the arbitrament of force—and of this 
knowing the subserviency of the Government to Nationalist 
* Hansard, vol, 169, fol, 102, 
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demands on the one hand, and the temper of my countrymen on 
the other, I see unhappily many signs—then Ulster will be fighting, 
not for any ascendency, but for her rights of citizenship in the 
Empire untrammelled by the Empire’s enemies, for her religion, 
for her liberties, for her industries, and for her very existence ; 
on the other hand the Nationalists will be fighting merely for 
“loot ’’—chiefly Protestant—and for Separation that they may 
enjoy it undisturbed. 

If the shame is to rest on England of abandoning these men, be 
it so: she will have much to answer for but she will not turn them 
from their purpose. It is not a class question with them, peer and 
peasant, artisan and labourer, merchant and farmer, are imbued 
with it alike. They feel as Campbell describes it in his “ Men 
of England,” each and all of them : 


We're the sons of sires that bafiied 
Crowned and mitred tyranny, 
They defied the field and scaffold 
For their birthright, so will we, 


From what I already know, Ulster men in this struggle, if it 
comes, will not stand alone. They have in the centuries won 
many friends in that Empire to which they have freely given of 
their best: they have patiently and proudly borne the obloquy 
attaching to “the English garrison.” They will not haul down 
the Imperial flag to run up the Harp without a Crown. 

If I have not touched upon the effect upon Irish industries 
and prosperity, of creating a partisan Parliament whose reputation 
alone would be enough to damn the national credit, or upon the 
effect from the British points of view both on defence and com- 
merce of the United Kingdom, it is not because these matters 
are negligible, but because I have desired in this article to empha- 
size only the Ulster position; not wishing to give offence to 
any, but willing to face the consequences if I do. With the 
blessing of Heaven, Ulstermen will win through as their fathers 


did before them. 
WititiaAM Moore. 


KUNDSCHAFTSDIENSTE 


Tue German Press has been almost unanimous in allowing that 
the honour of the two British officers, Lieutenant Brandon, 
R.N., and Captain Trench, R.M.L.I., now detained in German 
fortresses, has in no way suffered from their trial or incarcera- 
tion. All nations are bound to inform themselves as to the 
means of offence and defence at the disposal of their neighbours, 
and others. Naval and military attachés are accredited to 
the Courts of the Great and other Powers for the express 
purpose of keeping their Governments informed of all that 
is going on in the navies and armies of the country they 
are accredited to. But as they are afforded special facilities 
for travel and observation, such attachés are prohibited by a 
sense of honour from purchasing information (which is always 
on sale) from officials of the country they are honoured guests 
in. A military attaché who dines at the table of, say, the German 
Emperor one night, cannot purchase plans of the new defences 
at Wilhelmshafen, or the landing-places at Emden next morn- 
ing. Yet it is essential that such information should be at the 
disposal of the Intelligence Department of his country. Other 
people then must be employed on Kundschaftsdienste, or for the 
procuring of information. It is not necessary for me to par- 
ticularise the manner in which this is done or to describe the 
sex, class, or age of individuals employed on this service. Suffice 
to say that the duty they are employed on, whilst full of danger 
to their liberty in peace, to their lives in war, is in no way dis- 
honourable. Still, there are professions which are closed to 
certain individuals by the mere fact of the position of the latter. 
To illustrate my meaning, I may say that as Military Attaché 
at the British Embassy in St. Petersburg, I considered it im- 
possible to purchase secret information from any Government 
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employés. I declined to be in any way associated with the 
individuals employed in spy service in Russia, in Europe or 
Asia, by our Intelligence Department, or to be informed even 
of their names. Such individuals never communicated with 
me, either personally or by letter, and only once did I by accident 
meet one of them for a few minutes. I do not deny that some 
of the information thus obtained was placed at my disposition. 

The Vossische Zeitung in its article of December 22, 1910, 
relating to the trial of the British officers, says plainly that neither 
they nor their superiors can be blamed for doing what they held 
to be their duty. The Vossische goes on: 


A war between Germany and England would be madness, and we are 
convinced that the present Government of the United Kingdom no more 
desires and works for war than the German Government and the German 
people. But if it takes measures of precaution even for that improbable event, 
who will think the worse of it for that? In so acting it will be guided by the : 
desire to fulfil its responsibilities in all circumstances, and it will assume that 
every other Power which realises its duty acts in the same way. 


Whilst agreeing thoroughly with the sentiments expressed 
by the Voss paper, hating war as I do, I confess that given a 
prospect of success I do not see that it would be “‘ madness ” 
on the part of Germany to attack England. Germany in her 
economical or business expansion finds need of coaling-stations 
and colonies. England, no doubt, bars Germany’s way in such 
directions most effectually. A conflict of commercial interests 
is inevitable. Thence to a trial of strength by war, “il n’y a 
que le premier pas qui coite.” The initial cost would be great, 
but the money return of success would be so colossal as to render 
the first expense inappreciable. I cannot agree with the German 
Attorney-General in his remarks on the question of publicity 
at the Leipzig trial. That official stated that while the English 
Press always asserted that Germany was planning an attack 
on England the evidence brought forward for the prosecution 
showed, “‘ from the proceedings of the two English officers that 
England was planning an attack on Germany.” This statement 
seems to me not only a non sequitur, but to he directly contra- 
dicted by the contentions of German journalists in their 
remarks on the trial and sentence. Thus the Vorwdrts, the chief 
Socialistic organ says: “ the conclusion drawn from the proceed- 
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ings at Leipzig that England premeditates an aggressive war on 
Germany is as foolish as it is unscrupulous.” The Lokalanzeiger 
speaks of the “spectacle of a trial conducted in the most courteous 
manner,” conducted so ‘“‘ as to spare the feelings of the accused 
as regarded their personal and military honour.” The Germania 
says that the relations between Germany and Great Britain 
“will not be seriously affected by the trial.” The Tagligche 
Rundschau says “‘ it is out of place to attempt to draw far-reach- 
ing political conclusions” from the trial. Even the Neueste 
Nachrichten confines itself to saying that “the trial is a serious 
admonition to watchfulness on our part.” The Conservative 
Kreuz-Zeitung remarks that the judgment of the court “has 
been received with satisfaction in Germany and even in England.” 

The English Press does not by any means always assert that 
Germany is “planning an attack on England.” Indeed, the 
papers and reviews which first pointed out the danger to England 
of the great increase in Germany’s naval force, and of the transfer 
of her chief naval base from the Baltic to the North Sea, were 
violently attacked by our Radical party. Since that time public 
opinion in this country has been brought round to a more serious 
view of our weak national defences. Rosyth is growing and the 
interest in the proposition of national service is growing also. 
But if any one doubts that German interests are served by the 
propagation of the “bugbear”’ of a British naval descent on 
German shores, let him read the Post, the Berliner Neueste Nach- 
richten, the Deutsche Tageszeitung, the Lokalanzeiger, the Catholic 
organ Germania, of December 22, 23 et seg., 1910. The quiet 
and decorus Kélnische Zeitung cannot refrain from saying that: 
“the idea of the landing of an army on the German North Sea 
coast is methodically examined and worked out in the British 
Government departments.” If it is not it should be. All cir- 
cumstances connected with a possible descent in England, an 
attack on France, or Russia, are ‘‘ worked out” in German 
“Government departments.” The English Press has treated 
the question of the proposed fortification of Flushing with marked 
reticence and good sense, yet the Kélnische Zeitung of December 
21, 1910, violently attacks the scientific and impassionate articles 
of the military correspondent of the Times. I cannot examine 
the evidence produced at Leipzig here more fully, but I think 
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I have said enough to show that, whilst it may suit the German 
Navy League to assert that England meditates an attack on 
Germany, the mass of the German people need not, and does 
not, fear anything of the sort. If Germany waits for an attack 
from our shores her people may indeed sleep quietly in their 
beds for many years to come ! 

The consideration of these questions leads to that of what 
is “ secret’ and what is not “ secret”; of what may be looked 
at and noted, of what may not be observed or reported on, 
during visits to foreign countries. If the howitzer batteries at 
Borkum are “ secret,” what are the forts at Portsdown Hill ? 
May they be examined and reported on by the masses of German 
and other tourists who swarm in the Isle of Wight and in Hamp- 
shire? Ifso, why so? For then, surely each Frisian island, 
regular Bad-ort as it is, must be equally free to inspection. As 
Military Attaché at St. Petersburg I was given permission to 
visit all the Russian garrisons in the Caucasus and Central Asia, 
except the fortresses of Kars and Kushk Post. Yet the Governor- 
General of the Caucasus at Tiflis proposed a visit to Kars. When 
I said that I was not allowed by the Minister of War to go there, 
he remarked, ‘‘ Pooh! Kars is no ‘fortress,’ why don’t you 
go there ?”’ Had I gone thither and used my kodak, I should 
probably have been arrested: my official connection with the 
Kmbassy at St. Petersburg would have come to a sudden and 
undignified close. But although I did not disobey the injunctions 
of the Minister as to Kars or Kushk Post, I considered myself 
at liberty to see and report on all other fortifications in the Cau- 
casus or in Central Asia. Whilst at Batim, where I had the 
honour of being watched by no less than forty police or soldiers, 
I happened to see in a shop a complete map of the town and 
harbour. On inquiring its price I was told three roubles. I 
had not so much money in my pocket so went back to my hotel 
to get some. Returning to the shop I asked to see the map 
and offered three roubles for it. The shop-assistant, who had 
doubtless been seen by a police official in the interval, said, “‘ Oh, 
I made a mistake, it costs ten roubles” (Vinovatye, stoet désset 
rible). I promptly pocketed the map, handed a gold ten- 
rouble piece to the young lady, and took my hat and myself 
off at the same time. The look on the girl’s face, who evidently 
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imagined the price would “ choke me off,” was fully worth the 
money ! 

I mention this incident to show how different are the ideas 
of local officials as to what is “secret,” and how halting and 
uncertain is their interpretation of the orders they receive from 
above. Onsome matters no honest individual can for one moment 
pretend to be in doubt. When I first went to St. Petersburg 
as Military Attaché, I took up my quarters in the Konnogvardeiski 
Boulevart, or Horse-Guards Avenue, opposite the barracks and 
church of that distinguished regiment. One morning, at about 
ten o'clock, my servant announced a visitor, an officer. A 
captain in the uniform of the General Staff was shown into the 
room. Looking round cautiously he said to me, after speak- 
ing a few words in Russian: “ Let us talk French, then the 
servants won’t understand us.” My visitor then drew out a 
large paper from his breast-pocket, saying, “‘ Here is a copy 
of the plan for the general mobilisation of the Army, which you 
no doubt would like to have.” I was rather surprised at an 
officer in uniform making such a proposition, but merely said: 
““T presume you want to be paid for that paper. I have no 
money myself, nor does my Government give me any, for such 
a purpose. Unless you come from General Kuropdtkine, the 
Minister of War, you are wasting your time.’ Then rising 
and ringing the bell, I said, ““I have the honour to wish you 
adieu.”” My gentleman looked rather red in the face, and, as 
he went out, said: “I beg of you not to say a word to any one 
of what has happened this morning.” I said: “ Very well,” 
but on consideration thought it necessary to break my promise 
and to inform my Ambassador of the occurrence. He suggested 
that perhaps the visit of the officer had been of the nature of a 
ballon-d’essai. Whether it was so or not I can only say that 
after it the Minister of War’s attitude towards me became most 
markedly friendly and continued to be so until I left the country 
some five years later. 

Kundschaftsdienste, or the service of procuring information, 
is a difficult and delicate operation. Many trifles, in themselves 
apparently unimportant, may prove most useful when pieced 
together with other scraps of information obtained elsewhere. 
When in Port Arthur, eightcen months before the siege, I ob- 
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tained by the merest chance a panoramic photograph of the 
whole harbour, which served as a useful complement to the Naval 
Attaché’s Report on that harbour to the Admiralty. Not only 
the use of a kodak, but even the sale of photographs was strictly 
prohibited. Yet in the Chinese town I saw this beautiful photo- 
graph exposed for sale for a couple of shillings! I promptly 
bought it. I was the first British subject, I believe, to obtain 
a near view of the gorges of the great forts on the land side at 
Port Arthur. Having visited the Russo-Chinese Bank on the 
morning of my first visit, one of the employés suggested that I 
should drive round the fortifications with him. At first, con- 
sidering the extreme kindness with which I was treated by all 
the authorities in Russia, owing to the War Minister’s recom- 
mendation, I hesitated to accept my friend’s offer. But he 
said, ‘‘ You need not mind a bit, I assure you, everybody does 
it; after all you can only see the outsides of the forts.” We 
drove close to the gorge or closing wall of several of the big semi- 
closed works. At one of them a big Obukoff gun was being 
hauled by a gyn over the wall into the fort. This not only showed 
me what gun was mounted there, but gave me a hint as to the 
nature of the terre-plein or inside space of the fort. If this terre- 
plein had been open and solid the gun might have been wheeled 
on a lorry or flat through the large gate of the wall to its posi- 
tion. One does not haul or sling a huge weight over a wall 
instead of through the gate in it for nothing. I judged, therefore, 
that there must be many traverses inside the fort, and a regular 
system of subterranean accommodation for the garrison of the 
fort when not serving the guns or manning the parapet. This 
was the case at Er-lung-shan and all the large forts of the defence 
system. Of course I was free to note the general position of 
the forts. Not in a note-book or diary, for in Russia the police 
have a wonderful knack of getting hold of such volumes unless 
carried on the person or placed under a pillow. When the siege 
commenced, the Times did me the honour of asking me to write 
one or two articles descriptive of the fortress of Port Arthur. 
The observations I made during this drive and during my two 
visits enabled me to be the first. to lay before the British public, 
after I had retired from the Service, a more or less accurate descrip- 
tion of the stronghold in the Far East that the Japanese assaulted 
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with such reckless bravery, that the Russians so heroically 
defended. 

A propos of note-books and diaries one of my predecessors, 
whom I will call Colonel W——, had a curious experience at Sevas- 
topol. He put up at the Hotel K—— almost on the site of Fort 
Constantine that the old Agamemnon and Sans Pareil bombarded 
during the siege. On leaving the house for a drive to Balaklava 
he locked up his diary in his British leather portmanteau. On 
his return to the hotel he found, on opening the portmanteau, 
that his diary had disappeared! The proprietor was in despair. 
Such a thing had never happened in his hotel! Was the Honour- 
able Excellency sure that he had placed the book in the port- 
manteau? At all events he could declare that no one had 
entered the Colonel’s room during his absence, &c. &c. &c.! The 
facts are these. Directly the Colonel’s phaeton was out of sight, 
two police officials came to the proprietor of the hotel and 
demanded admittance to Colonel W——s private room. The 
proprietor refused. They then said that if they were not allowed 
to enter they must remove the proprietor himself to prison, and 
that if he told the British officer that they had been in the room 
he would be arrested. The unfortunate proprietor, living under 
military law, did not dare to refuse the demands of the police. 
The officials sent for a locksmith, entered the room, opened the 
portmanteau and removed the diary. This the Colonel found 
out from the hotel proprietor (a very decent fellow, in spite of 
his lies) himself, later on. The Russians are delightful people. 
But their ideas as to truth and time do not accord with those 
of Western nations. I lost my own diary in the same hotel, 
but as there was nothing in it worth observing, I did not make 
any complaint. It is not a bad thing to have a “‘ dummy ”’ note- 
book on these occasions, which may amuse the police if they do 
search your luggage, the loss of which does not inconvenience 
you. It must, of course, contain no information as to your 
observations. 

The following stories confirm my opinion that no Military 
Attaché should ever bribe foreign officials. Colonel , one of my 
predecessors at St. Petersburg, obtained complete information as 
to the mine system of the Kronstadt defences, many years ago, 
from a Russian officer. I forget what became of the Russian, 
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but Colonel ——- was invited to return to London within forty- 
eight hours! A similar fate befell the clever representative 
of a Central Power, Captain M——, who was at St. Petersburg in 
my time. This officer received very complete descriptions of 
the new fortifications at Warsaw from an engineer officer there, 
which he sent regularly to his own country, it was said, in the bag 
of the German Embassy. On the evening of the day on which 
the report of the transaction became current in St. Petersburg, 
I was in the box of a friend at the Michael Theatre. Presently I 
saw Captain M—— enter and take his accustomed seat in the stalls. 
None of his erstwhile Russian friends took any notice of him; 
a whisper ran through the house. M—— soon left the theatre, 
and although I drove to his house early next morning he had 
gone. I never saw him again. He had been “ invited ” to leave 
the country, and no difficulty as to passports was made at the 
frontier. It appears that the engineer officer had for some time 
been accustomed to send to St. Petersburg descriptions of build- 
ings at Warsaw, by the hands of a friend of his, a charming and 
accomplished lady. His wife, who happened to hear of this, 
was apparently not satisfied as to the innocence of her husband’s 
relations with the fair messenger. So Madame, the real Madame 
I mean, wrote to the police at the Warshavski station in St. 
Petersburg, that if they would arrest a lady, travelling by the 
express, first-class, on a certain date, they might obtain from 
her information as to her husband’s dealings with the Military 
Attaché of a neighbouring friendly Power. The beautiful lady, 
loudly protesting, was arrested, and the plans of Fort —— found 
concealed in her muff-lining. She gave up names, &c., and as a 
result ‘‘ the engineer was hoist with his own petard.” Thus 
Captain M—— disappeared from the scene of his active labours in 
Russia! It was perfectly well known in diplomatic circles at 
the time that the information obtained from Warsaw had been 
sent through Germany to its destination. Yet the German 
Ambassador * gravely asked me, at a dinner in the Dutch Minister’s 
house in the Galernaya, whether I did not think it was the French 
Military Attaché who had obtained the papers from Warsaw ! 
I was so angry at this open attempt to draw a herring across 


* This German Ambassador was not Prince Radolinga man too chivalrous 
and too fond of France to make such an insinuation. 
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the scent, that I scarcely courteously answered: “I wonder 
your Excellency does not say that J was the person who bribed 
the Russian officer.” I need scarcely point out that the French 
nation alliée et amie is no more concerned with the construction 
of the Warsaw Forts than we are. 

I made five journeys to the Caucasus, and two to Central 
Asia (2.e., to Merv, Tashként, Samarkand, &c.), as well as one 
trip along the then new Siberian Railway, through Manchuria 
to Port Arthur and back, during my stay in Russia. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas Mikdelovitch said to the above-mentioned Captain 
M—— at the Yacht Club in the Grand Morskaya : ‘“‘ I cannot make 
out what that British Military Attaché is doing down in the 
Caucasus. He calls on the Governor and me in uniform and 
then he rides all about the mountains in plain clothes.” M—— 
could not enlighten the Grand Duke nor need I doso now. Suffice 
to say that I know by heart every road and railway from Batim 
to Tiflis, and from Vladikavkas to Erivan, almost under Ararat’s 
shadow; that nearly every boiler that generated steam on the 
Caspian ten years ago (rotten enough some of them were) was 
also in my knowledge. In Central Asia I went within two days’ 
march of the Chinese frontier. I was the guest, first of Dukhovskoi, 
who said openly that he could take 40,000 men in a fortnight 
to Herat; secondly, of the able but taciturn Ivanoff, perhaps 
the most capable Governor-General Russia ever sent to Tash- 
ként. The officer commanding the artillery was the only official 
in Turkestan who was a little gruff with me. He asked me 
point-blank: “ What do you want to ferret out here?” I was 
able to answer him with perfect truth. “I came to see, and 
find out as much as I possibly can about your two splendid 
Turkestan Army Corps. All that I heard before I came here 
of their fine physique and discipline has been confirmed by my 
own eyes.” I did not add that I noticed the garrisons as being 
considerably below strength, or that I found out that the mili- 
tary stations on the Oxus (Amu Daria) were so unhealthy that 
some had been partially abandoned. At that time reports were 
circulated in the London papers that the garrisons in Turkestan 
had been increased from 80,000 to 200,000 men, and that 
reinforcements were being hurried along both the Siberian and 
Central Asian Railways in such numbers as to interfere with 
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the ordinary traffic. It was Russia’s object at that time to pro- 
duce the impression in Europe and Asia that she was stronger, 
both on the frontiers of Afghanistan and Manchuria, than really 
was the case. At the same time I believe that the Governor- 
General (Dukhovskoi) was perfectly correct in his assertion as 
to Herat. I was of opinion in 1902 that Russia could have 
placed 600,000 men in Manchuria and 400,000 others in North 
and West Afghanistan in six months. I thought so then and 
I think so still. As to whether she could have fed or clothed 
them properly I express no opinion. 

Kundschaftsdienste is essentially a service in which dust 
may be thrown in the eyes of others. This service, if not 
“made,”’ is well understood “in Germany.” Doctor Zweigert, 
the German Attorney-General, in his speech for the prosecution 
in the Leipzig case, spoke of the information obtained by the 
British officers as “‘ having importance solely for a sudden and 
unforeseen attack on the part of a Foreign Power upon the German 
coasts.” That it was nothing of the sort I have endeavoured 
to show by quoting extracts from German newspapers. Putting 
aside such organs as the Chauvinistic Post, Deutsche Tageszeitung, 
Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, &c., which have given the German 
Emperor lessons as to his own prerogative, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the German Press generally backs up Doctor Zwei- 
gert’s contention. People who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. To those who remember how France was over- 
run with German spies before the war in 1870, who know how 
carefully German visitors have “noted” the military defen- 
sive position in England from Harwich to Plymouth, in Russia 
from Kovno to Czestocheva; the German Attorney-General’s 
plaintive utterance seems too funny. The truth is that every 
country in Europe sends out spies to other lands and gives its 
hospitality to shoals of spies from those countries. Doctor 
Zweigert very well knows this though he cannot say so in Court. 
If Captain Brandon and Lieutenant Trench were employed by 
the British Admiralty (which remains “‘ not proven ’’), the White- 
hall people are simply following the German lead. I myself, 
since leaving the Service, have notified to the proper quarter 
the presence of suspicious persons on our south coast. If the 
Germans do not know all about the defences in the Isle of Wight 
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and Hampshire, it is not for want of careful observation. We 
can allow that the trial at Leipzig was carried out with all fairness 
and consideration, without allowing that Germany or the Frisian 
Islands are in danger of a sudden attack from the British Navy. 
It stands to reason, looking at the matter from a purely military 
point of view, that England has nothing to gain from a descent 
in armed force on German shores. She has no land force to 
back up such a demonstration, and campaigns are not won by 
naval victories alone. As every one knows, the British Navy 
is backed by, practically speaking, no Army. If that Navy 
be scattered or eluded and a foreign force landed in Great Britain 
the ruin of this country follows ipso facto. The food-supply 
of the democracy, first of all (for the richer portion of the popu- 
lation could support itself at famine prices for a few days) would 
be cut off. England would be conquered, not by arms, but by 
starvation. I do not assert that Germany is “planning an 
attack on England.” I merely remark that the temptation to 
do so must be very strong, considering her ever-growing popula- 
tion and its needs; the regular expansion of her fine Navy; 
the huge armed force, admirable in organisation and discipline, 
that stands behind her sea forces. ‘“‘ The power to do ill deeds 


makes ill deeds done.”’ 
C. E. pE LA Porr BERESFORD. 


SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 


LivING, as we do, in a generation which has witnessed the final 
extinction of the old feudal superstition that one thing differs 
in any respect from another, it is only by a vivid effort of the 
imagination that we can hope to understand the complex and 
artificial gradations exhibited in the structure of early British 
society. The preposterous division of things into animal, 
vegetable and mineral was already in the time of our grandfathers 
the quaint survival of a scholastic age; and probably no man 
now living is old enough to remember the great Constitutional 
struggle by which the gases wrung from the superior orders of 
creation (as they were then deemed) the reluctant admission 
of their status as independent elements in a free and equal 
universe—a victory which has been justly regarded as sealing the 
death-warrant of the caste system. For an historian so situated 
it is difficult to realise the strong opposition excited by the intro- 
duction towards the close of the twentieth century of the “ Bill 
for the Total Abolition of Sex Distinctions” which has long 
since ranged itself with Magna Charta and the Petition of Right 
among the great Constitutional documents of our nation. I 
may therefore count myself fortunate in being able at length 
to lay before the public considerable fragments of two speeches 
by prominent orators upon either side of this famous quarrel. 
These speeches are not merely interesting to the historian 
but, I venture to think, instructive to the statesman; for they 
provide an object-lesson in the manner of handling a grave political 
controversy. In them we shall search in vain for the heated 
thetoric, the fallacious reasoning, the gross appeals to party 
passion, by which our modern politicians are wont to tickle and 
debauch the public palate; on the contrary, the reader will 
find himself surprised and refreshed by the moderation of the 
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disputants, by the simplicity and dignity of their diction, and above 
all, by the cool, clear, close argumentation which ripples under 
the glowing surface of their eloquence as the muscle ripples under 
an athlete’s skin. In those early days, dark and savage though 
they were, there still survived the old aristocratic spirit which 
enables statesmen to handle great national questions in a non- 
party spirit. 

But let the reader judge for himself. The speech in favour 
of the Bill is reported in the first person, the speech against the 
Bill in the third. Both, unhappily, are but fragments. 


I. For tHe Bitu 

I will give you an instance of the sort of thing I mean. As 
I came to this meeting to-night I passed a woman (“ Boo”’) in 
the street; she was looking plain (“Shame”) as plain as she 
knew how to look, obstinately and insolently plain (“‘ Rub it in”’) 
—as I was saying, she looked shamelessly and loathsomely ugly. 
(Loud Cheers.) Now I ask myself and I ask you, what conceiv- 
able right had this woman to behave as she did? Was it for 
this that we went through all the stress and turmoil of a General 
Election—the expense, the weariness, the dislocation of trade ? 
Is all this to count for nothing? Is the voice of the people to 
count for nothing? Is the will of the people, clearly expressed 
through their freely chosen representatives, to count for nothing ? 
(““No!”) Who is this person, I ask, that she should of her 
own ungovernable caprice defy the verdict of a free nation? A 
woman, you say? Yes, a woman—elected by no one, responsible 
to no one, representing no one but herself. How did she 
come to be a woman? [ will tell you. She was born one. 
(“Shame.”) Gentlemen, the days when such a plea as this could 
prevail are long gone by. Pretensions so enormous can no 
longer be founded upon the accident of birth. (Cheers.) She 
must produce some stronger title to her sex than this. Is the 
female sex for ever to be confined to women? (‘“‘No!”) No; 
a thousand times no. Such a notion may have been good enough 
for our grandfathers ; it is not good enough for us. The spread 
of education, the advance of progressive ideas and representative 
institutions, the whole scope and outlook of modern democracy 
repel the cynical suggestion. Here and now in the name of the 
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people, speaking with a full sense of my responsibility as a Cabinet 
Minister, I proclaim this notion an anachronism; I brand it as 
a relic of priestly superstition and baronial insolence. (Loud 
Cheers.) They talk of hereditary right, but who was this woman’s 
father 2 A man, like my own, I presume, and having no greater 
right than mine to secure to his posterity the arbitrary status 
of femininity. And yet, if you please, this woman is a daughter 
andl amason. (“Shame!”) The notion that special political 
privileges could be conferred by birth has long gone by the board, 
and no one regrets its loss. Political privileges are a grave matter 
in a State; I grant it. But is sex a small matter? Political 
privileges are many in number; they admit of many variations 
in kind, many distinctions in degree. But how many sexes are 
there 2 Why, two, and two only; men and women. (A voice: 
“Clergymen.”) Clergymen, as my friend knows well enough, 
have long ceased to exist as a separate sex; more honour to 
them. (Applause.) 

At this moment, I repeat it, there are two sexes and two 
only, and that of these two one should be the exclusive monopoly 
of women is a scandal, an outrage and a foul anachronism. (Loud 
Cheers.) You have heard of what is called the Educational 
Ladder; you know that a lad starting in the humblest of our 
public elementary schools may, by his own energy and intelli- 
gence, climb by a continuous ascent to the highest places in 
our most ancient Universities. That is the Educational Ladder. 
But is there any Sexual Ladder ? (‘“No.”) Does the State provide 
any means by which a boy, however active, however intelligent, 
can by his own merit surmount the arbitrary barrier of sex, forti- 
fied in his endeavour by a reasonable confidence that he will 
some day, be it sooner or be it later, feel within his own breast 
the first shy impulses of budding womanhood? I am a Celt 
(Cheers)—I am not ashamed to confess it (loud cheers), perhaps 
I am over sanguine, but I look forward to the day when the 
very hooligan in the gutter, springing from the mire like the 
crocus on my own Welsh Hills (loud cheers), matured and 
transmuted by the fostering hand of the State, shall blossom 
at the last into the sweet girl graduate of poetry and legend. 

Well, I am a Celt (Loud Cheers); that may be a dream of 
mine. (“ No,” “ Yes.”) We have to face the stern facts, the 
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unbending rule under which we live “ once a man always a man,” 
“Once a woman always a woman.” The caste system of the 
Brahmins itself exhibits no distinction more rigid, no barrier 
more insuperable than that which we are now seeking to remove ; 
but removed it must and shall be. We ask no more; we will 
take no less. (Loud Cheers.) It has been said that every soldier 
in Napoleon’s army carried a Field-Marshal’s baton in his knap- 
sack; well, gentlemen, we look forward to the time when the 
manliest man in Britain shall carry a chignon in his kit-bag, 
when the bustle shall no longer be the appanage of an idle and 
corrupt coterie, when no chin shall be too haughty for the beard, 
no brow too humble for the toupet, when a golden rope shall 
be let down from heaven by which the most inveterate virility 
may climb to the crown of womanhood. (Loud Cheers.) 

And now, gentlemen, when all is said and done, who are these 
women who presume to monopolise a gift which Providence has 
designed for impartial distribution among all the members of 
the human race? Well, I have here a list of women. I take 
a name at random—Mrs. Smith. (Loud Laughter.) Whoever 
heard of Mrs. Smith? (“ Rub it in.”) Who, I ask you, in the 
name of common justice, who is Mrs. Smith that she should be a 
woman while there are thousands, nay millions, of her fellow 
creatures, who are not now, never have been, and under our 
existing social conditions—never can be women ? 

Gentlemen, I invite you to scrutinise the conduct of Mrs. 
Smith; I invite you to examine the manner in which she uses 
or abuses the privileges which she denies to us. Well, I see that 
only last week Mrs. Smith gave birth to twins (“Shame ”’)— 
twins, two children at a single birth, while the great mass of her 
fellow citizens, the men on whom fall the entire economic, political 
and military burdens of the State, the men may work their fingers 
to the bone, year in year out, week-days and Sundays, work 
days and holidays, and at the end of it all be borne to a barren 
grave without having accomplished a single act of parturition, 
without having been delivered of so much as a single homunculus ! 
Who, I repeat, is this Mrs. Smith that she should flaunt her 
femininity in the wistful eyes of the people? Who is Mrs. Smith 
that in the sight of the fruitless multitude she should insolently 
teem? Who is she that against the enforced sterility of male 
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millions she should thus assert her profligate prerogative of 
pullulation ? (Cheers.) But let us follow this matter up. What 
are these twins which she has brought into the world? They 
are, if you please, “a pair of fine girls *—I take the description 
from the Woman’s World, a journal not likely to overstate the 
case against a woman—“ a pair of fine girls,” who, without effort 
on their part, without merit on their part, but merely by the 
lapse of time, are entitled under our existing system to become, 
and no doubt in due course will become, a pair of fine women, 
imbued with all the traditions, endowed with all the functions, 
exercising all the privileges which belonged to their mother and 
their grandmother before them. “ A pair of fine girls!” Trust 
Mrs. Smith not to produce a pair of fine boys! Mrs. Smith has 
the whip hand and she knows it. She knows well enough that in 
this matter men cannot help themselves; she knows that they 
are absolutely dependent on her and her like; that they must 
take whatever she chooses to give them and be thankful; and 
she chooses to give them “a pair of fine girls ”—a pair of fine 
girls indeed, when thirteen millions of her fellow subjects are 
perpetually on the verge of manhood! (‘‘ Shame.”) 

But let us pursue to its end the account given by the Woman’s 
World of this monstrous event. “ Mrs. Smith,” the writer con- 
cludes, “is doing as well as can be expected.” I agree—quite 
as well as can be expected ; but nevertheless, Mrs. Smith is doing 
very ill. For what good thing can you expect from a member 
of the corrupt and contracted circle of women? A closed circle 
if ever there was one; a narrow clique which can be increased 
by birth and diminished by death but by no other means. I 
have searched the records and for a hundred years past I can 
find no single instance of a woman so created by popular vote. 
Born in the purple of their sex, born of women, nurtured by 
women, imbibing with their mothers’ milk the ideas which pre- 
vail among women, women they are and women they remain 
from the cradle to the grave. No student of the course of events can 
blind himself to the sinister fact that, as the population increases, 
the inevitable tendency is for womanhood to become concentra- 
ted in fewer and fewer hands—the hands of women. (“Shame.”) 
We have tolerated this process too long—we will tolerate it no 
longer. The hour has struck. The time for compromise has 
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gone by. Here and now on behalf of the men of England I 
insist that the State shall step in and redress our grievance in 
the only way in which it can be redressed—by the compulsory 
redistribution of sex. (Loud Cheers.) 


II. AGAmnst THE BILL 


It was the fashion just now to attack womanhood as such— 
she regretted it. As they knew, she was no fanatical champion 
of womanhood ; no one, she thought, could accuse her of that; 
but she did say that no impartial critic surveying the long record 
of English history could avoid the conclusion that its principal 
glories were due to women and to women alone. 

It was the same in every sphere of activity ; whether they 
looked to Art, to Literature, to Science, or even to what were 
commonly regarded as the special provinces of manly activity, 
to politics and to war, the result was everywhere the same ; the 
names which shone with the brightest and most imperishable 
lustre were the names of women. Instances would readily 
occur to them. In painting they had Hogarth and Whistler; 
in the sciences Newton and Darwin, Arkwright and Rayleigh ; 
indeed, by their very names, the spinning jenny and the steam 
siren bore dumb but eloquent testimony to their inventors’ 
sex. In literature they had Shakespeare (loud and prolonged 
cheers), the unique glory of the British Parnassus (cheers) and 
Milton hardly less great. In war she need only refer to the 
victors of Blenheim, Trafalgar and Waterloo. (A voice: “ Bobs.”) 
Yes; she should not have omitted the heroine of Khandahar. 
In statecraft, Cobden and Bright, Disraeli and Chamberlain were 
names to conjure with. And what of the throne itself? Had 
not many of their greatest sovereigns been women? Had their 
opponents never heard of Henry VIII? (Cheers.) 

There was a certain class of politician who made it his business 
to magnify the so-called distinction between men and women; 
if it were a distinction in her opinion it was a distinction without 
a difference. (Cheers.) They heard a great deal of exaggerated 
language used in this connection; phrases such as “once a 
woman always a woman” (laughter) or “a man’s a man for a’ 
that ’’ (loud laughter)—she entirely shared their amusement, 
but she could assure them that, absurd as it sounded, she was 
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quoting the actual language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(prolonged booing)—but she might remind this fiery little bounder 
(loud cheers) that poetry was not politics and that vulgar abuse 
of your opponent was a poor form of argument. (Loud Cheers.) 
Let them put aside for a moment this flood of heated declama- 
tion and turn to the sober facts. Was it, after all, a fact that 
women were in any material respect different from men? Of 
course, there were some exceptionally womanly women, but 
under the alternative policy which they were proposing these 
would no longer be treated as women at all. (Cheers.) And 
anyhow, were there not also some exceptionally manly men? 
Of course, in every sex there were sure to be some extreme 
instances. She did not deny for a moment that if they searched 
the length and breadth of the country they would find some 
women who wore petticoats, just as they would find some men 
who wore trousers. But were these occasional freaks to be 
taken as typical? (‘‘No.”) No; she defied them to point to 
any sex in the community which contained so few examples 
of what they all deplored as the sex to which she had the honour 
to belong. (Cheers.) It was said that women arrogated to 
themselves certain functions which men were equally or even 
better fitted to perform. It was alleged, for instance, that 
women frequently gave birth to children whereas men never 
did. Could they imagine a more grotesque caricature of the 
truth 2? (Cheers.) Let her remind them that during their 
opponents’ brief tenure of office there had been more children 
born than during the whole of the preceding century. She 
thought that those figures spoke for themselves. Beaten on 
statistics their opponents had been driven to support a weak 
case by gross personal abuse. A certain Mrs. Smith had been 
recently selected as a target for the Chancellor’s vulgar raillery. 
She admitted that this lady had a peculiar name but was that 
any reason for exposing her to public contempt and ridicule ? 
It was said that Mrs. Smith had had twins. She begged leave 
to doubt that statement. She had been a woman for a great 
many years now and she could not recall a single instance of a 
woman having twins. (A voice “ The Siamese Twins.) She 
was not surprised to find that the interrupter, like the rest of 
his Party, was the friend of every country but his own. (Cheers.) 
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She recalled a number of cases in which twins had been born, 
but unfortunately for their opponents’ argument the father 
was in every case a man. (Cries of “ What about the mother ? ”’) 
She did not see what that had to do with it. (Confusion during 
which the interrupter was ejected.) For that reason she sus- 
pected that if they investigated the case of Mrs. Smith they 
would find that it had been very much exaggerated. They 
could not trust the Board of Trade figures which only referred 
to skilled twins and took no account of the casual twin which 
was becoming unhappily so common a feature in modern 
industrial democracies. 

They were told—and it was one of their opponents’ most 
plausible complaints—that there was no sexual ladder, that 
if a person happened to be born a boy there was no possibility 
of his ever becoming a girl. If this were true, it constituted a 
grave indictment of their social system, as she would be the 
first to admit. She was not there to plead for privilege in any 
form. She had always been in favour of equality of opportunity. 
Only last session, as some of them might remember, she had 
introduced a Bill providing that bald men should be deemed 
to have whiskers. (Loud Cheers.) She admitted that that 
did not go the whole way, but it was a step in the right direction. 
They recollected the fate of that measure. It was talked out 
by the “Tatcho” ring, led by Dumphreys (Shame)—the very 
men who were now abusing the women as the Party of vested 
interests. But was it true that a boy could never become a 
girl? They knew that there was not one word of truth in it 
from beginning to end. (Cheers.) They knew as well as she 
did that half the girls they saw around them had started life as 
boys ; and if it was not egotistical to indulge in a personal reminis- 
cence, she would confess to them that her own father and grand- 
father had both been boys at one time. (Loud Cheers.) They 
heard a great deal about self-made men, but she noticed that 
their opponents discreetly ignored the existence of self-made 
women. But if there were in fact (as they all knew there were), 
self-made women, what became of their opponents’ grievance ? 
She had no hesitation in saying that it was a thoroughly artificial 
grievance. She went further—she ventured to assert that if 
the men had been able to go their own way, nothing would ever 
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have been heard about this precious grievance. Unfortunately, 
the men were not their own masters—on the contrary, they 
were at the mercy of the extremists who formed the most power- 
ful faction in this infamous coalition—the dustmen, the muffin- 
men, the middle-men, and the Irishmen. (Shame.) It was 
playing with words to call these people men. They were not 
men in any sense. Were they, the women of England, going to 
be ruled by Amenican Muffins? (“No.”’) The plain issue was, 
did they wish this country to be governed by a single sex—as 
she understood was the case in Costa Rica (laughter)—or did 
they desire higher wages, less work, and a stronger Navy ? 
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“Tey want a speaker at X., in Fenshire—Thursday—night 
before the poll—Radical majority 700, but a sporting chance— 
will you go?” The invitation was not likely to be refused. The 
symphony concert tickets can be hurriedly passed on to one’s 
dearest friend; the W.’s dinner-party may be upset, but if 
people choose to give dinner-parties at such a time as this what 
can they expect ? A wire from the agent says, “ You are billed 
for to-morrow night,” and at three o’clock the train steams out of 
King’s Cross. I open a despatch-case and begin to compose 
speeches. These carefully documented orations seldom get 
themselves made. My usual fate is an audience on whom the 
measured eloquence of statesmen is wasted, and who are not in the 
least impressed by passages from Bright, Cobden or Gladstone, 
proving those eminent Liberals to have been staunch supporters 
of principles which their degenerate successors are disowning. 
Nor do I find it possible, as a rule, to hold an audience unless I can 
command them with eyes, as well as voice, therefore, I seldom 
read the striking passages I have so carefully culled. Neverthe- 
less, the first hour or so of my journey is spent in nervously 
arranging my ideas and in selecting ammunition from an arsenal 
of pamphlets with which I am provided. 

As we near X. the train slows down at several small stations, 
and it is at once evident that election is in the air. Having for- 
gotten to ask the colours of our side in this district, I am unable 
to distinguish friend from foe among the farmers, sportsmen and 
school-children, who are all wearing favours of red and blue. At 
X. a porter seizes me and my bag with such enthusiasm that I at 
once recognise him as a friend, and as he wears a blue tie I pro- 
duce my rosette without further hesitation. “Is a cab to meet 
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me?” I haven’t the vaguest idea, but hope so. Only one cab 
is in sight, and that is ordered for the Honourable Somebody 
Something. I cannot lay claim to the honorific, so in a wooden 
box on wheels called “The Bus” I bump over paved streets, and 
pull up in front of a curtainless house with naked lights burning 
in every room and a big placard across its face, “‘ Vote for Brown.” 
It is an old, old house, with winding passages and crooked stairs. 
At the end of a long passage is a room, furnished with a telephone, 
a huge table and two chairs. The wall is plastered with notices 
of meetings, and the table is stacked high with papers, except at one 
corner, where a fat, bearded man has swept a small space free and 
is sitting, with his hat on and a cigarette in his mouth, writing 
letters at a furious pace. A younger man is talking down the 
telephone, and neither of them express any surprise or interest at 
my appearance, so I sit down on chair number two and wait. 
Presently the telephone man finishes his talk by assuring some one 
that we are “as right as rain,” hangs up the receiver, asks my 
name, fails to pronounce it, and introduces me to the fat man 
as Mrs. Cohen. The fat man makes a motion of rising and 
sitting down again, remarks that he always thought it was pro- 
nounced Cokoon, and goes on writing. The telephone man says 
cheerfully that my car starts at 6.15. Pressed for more definite 
information, he adds that I am staying at the Blue Boar, and am 
to speak at two meetings that night, both some distance out of the 
town. The ’bus takes me to the Blue Boar, which is on the 
market square, and is genuine old Dickens. An archway leads 
into a paved yard, and another archway beyond gives access to 
yet another yard, The roofs are low, tiled with red, and curly at 
the edges. I am to sleep in “ Double Crown ”—which proves to 
be a large room in front, with two vast double beds, and a low 
little window bulging out over the market-square. Motherly 
barmaids and chambermaids call me “ miss,” and each other 
“dear,” as they fly about, their ample bosoms decorated with 
large bunches of blue cornflowers. ‘“ Double Crown” is lighted 
by candles in lovely old Queen Anne candle-sticks, of which there 
is a collection of every shape and size on a table in the passage. I 
find the coffee-room and eat some cold chicken. I am told that 
“most of them have supper when they come in,” but as I am 
starting out into the unknown I determine not to tackle my 
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evening’s work on an empty stomach, nor to trifle with my 
night’s sleep by a late supper. 

Punctually at 6.15 the motor arrives, and on getting in [| 
find I have a companion—invisible in the darkness, but revealing 
himself by his voice as a Cockney. He has been in the division 
some days. “These agricultural labourers are ‘something 
crool.’ No brains, no eddication—but there! We spend millions 
a year on eddication and what do we turn out? They can read 
and write, but they can’t think. What we ought to teach ’em are 
the three Hars—Reading, Writing and Arithmetic! London 
[continues the voice beside me] is a crool disappointment. | 
can’t understand it at all. Never could understand the working 
man being a Liberal—never could! Three out of four of every 
bill passed to benefit the working man since 1838 came from the 
Conservatives. As for this Socialism, it’s ridiklous. Flying 
straight in the face of nature. In every country, civilised or un- 
civilised, the primitive instinct of man is to call something his 
own. The root of Socialism is that the means of production and 
distribution should be directed by the State. Now the principal 
factor in production is the worker; therefore, the worker must be 
controlled by the State, else he may injure the State’s engine of 
production—himself; so he becomes the conscript of the State. 
Now I’ve demonstrated this over and over again to Socialists, and 
proved it to them by fax—but they won’t own it.” Anxious to 
give my brain.a slight rest, I inquire why shoemakers are usually 
Radicals. The voice replies, “ I ought to know, I’ve been a shoe- 
maker myself, and my father and brothers—all Radicals. Shoe- 
makers and tailors are usually Radicals, and mostly Atheists.” 

At this juncture we run smoothly into a village, and pull up with 
a jerk at a brightly lighted building, outside which a handful of 
youths and children are standing. We are received with a loud 
booing, but the news of our arrival brings out a contingent of our 
friends, who drown the boos in cheers. The schoolroom is nearly 
empty when we go in, except for a few young girls and two or three 
ladies in the front seats. The chair is a rugged-faced old farmer, 
eighty years old and stone deaf. His one anxiety is that the 
member, when he arrives, shall be well received. ‘I want these 
youngsters to be outside,” he says in his quavery old voice, “ an’ 
when he comes give im a good reception!” We do not like to 
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suggest that the member, who has been billed for twenty meetings 
on this evening, may not turn up after all. The room fills rapidly, 
the booing youths take their stand at the back of it, and fresh con- 
tingents of men keep coming in at the door, where they stand, 
three deep, pipe in mouth, hands in pocket, cap on head, and stare 
with all their eyes at “ the lady speaker.” The local chairman of 
committee prefers a request. The Radicals have put up a notice 
all over the village that if Mr. Brown gets in bread and butter will 
be heavily taxed. Will I deal with this? It is a request with 
which every speaker on our side is familiar ! 

I wonder whether other speakers have the same feeling of 
utter incompetence that comes over me when I| stand up and face 
such an audience as this. The blank, bucolic faces, the wreaths 
of smoke going up from heavy lips, the expressionless eyes all 
turned on me, the thick boots ready to shuffle on the floor at the 
slightest failure to hold their attention. What is one to talk 
about ? Can they understand these questions of high politics, 
these grave constitutional issues ? They can read and write, but 
they cannot think. Somewhere in every audience, however 
there is a thinking face, a pair of eyes that respond. I talk at 
first to these, and as I talk I seek others, and fix them one after 
another. The test for me is not the rude interruption, the inten- 
tional disagreement, nor even is it the ready round of applause 
which may be lacking in a very appreciative audience. My test 
is whether I can keep the eye fixed on me and the feet still. 
Therefore nothing disconcerts me like an interruption which breaks 
the subtle link between speaker and audience—the late entrance 
of some notable, for instance, which sends all heads swinging round 
towards the door. No such incident occurs on this occasion, and 
I sit down after half an hour amid very kindly applause. The 
car is waiting, and leaving my friend the Conservative shoemaker 
to carry on the meeting, I dash away to my second appointment. 

Another school—rather larger this time, and in an empty class- 
room, a gentleman who introduces himself as the chairman, and 
who, thank heaven, can pronounce my name! While the audience 
gathers he gives me his impressions of the neighbourhood, and the 
subjects which interest it. ‘‘ The only things they care about are 
their stomachs and their pockets. No use talking to them about 
the Empire, and as for Home Rule, they haven’t an idea what it 
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means, ‘fhey’ve never seen a ship—most of ’em—and don’t care 
a brass farthing about the Navy or anything else that really 
matters. An ignorant lot, and as pigheaded as they’re ignorant. 
Ireland ?—no they take no interest in it at all.” How often, I 
wonder, has the speaker of the evening, full of ardour and 
patriotism, had a similar cold douche? At first it used to quench 
me altogether. Now I begin to have my doubts. One is natur- 
ally diffident, as an amateur, from obtruding one’s little experi- 
ences, but I shall never forget a meeting of Socialists at which I 
spoke of Empires and navies. Up rosea fiery orator, who declared, 
amid applause, that “the working man has no Empire,” but, as 
my heart sank and my temper rose, a champion was found in 
another man, who in good set language demolished his comrade 
and carried the room with him in deafening applause. So I take 
heart of grace and will talk Empire, and Navy, God and our 
Country, wherever I may go. After all, it may be, that the people 
are apathetic because they are ignorant—and ignorance is not a 
hopeless condition. Incidentally, how should these Fenlanders 
know anything of the Empire, when the schools where they are 
taught all they know display, so far as I can see, neither an Empire 
map nor an Empire flag? 

On this occasion Ireland kept them interested, and even breath- 
less, for a good quarter of an hour, and when they were asked, 
would they hand over loyal Ulster to her enemies? they shouted 
No! with unanimous energy and conviction. At 8.45 the 
second speaker was due, and I had therefore wound myself up 
for a thirty-minutes’ speech, but time went on, and so did I, 
wondering very much if I could hold out for another half-hour. 
At nine o’clock a slight bustle and two gentlemen appear through 
the crowd at the door. One is a burly Canadian, caught only last 
night at a club-dinner by an enthusiastic worker, who brought him 
down to X. to tell the people some facts about Protective Tariffs. 
He told them, that and more. As he talked his speech altered, 
and from the language and manner acquired on hustings, he dropped 
into the country speech and accent he had taken with him when 
he left Old England to find fame and fortune in Canada. He 
“caught on” at once. He spoke as a farmer to farmers, and 
the older men were deliriously pleased. Then he asked whether 
those who choose a Government for this great and glorious country 
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were going to choose men who are friends of Socialists and traitors, 
people who would hoist the red flag and trample the Union Jack 
in the mud ? 

In the outburst that followed I made my way,out (delayed 
for a moment at the door by the good-natured audience 
rising to give me a send-off cheer), and stumbling through 
a dark yard, found the car and driver, and set off for X. On 
the way we called in again at the first village, and picked up 
the Conservative shoemaker, highly elated with the result of 
his meeting at which, he told me, he had succeeded in silencing 
the booing element at the back. As we covered the ten miles to 
X. he gave me his views on Women Suffrage, land purchase, the 
policy of the Referendum, and many other things, and, as far as I 
could judge, he knows a good deal about them all, but not quite 
enough to know how much more there is that he doesn’t know. 
He was the most Conservative person I have ever met, and very 
interesting, but by this time I had an ache in every nerve, and 
wanted bed above everything. 

At the Blue Boar all was quiet. Two big meetings held by the 
rival factions were in progress in the town. I went to bed in 
“Double Crown,” but not for long. Presently motor-cars began 
to puff and rattle, feet clattered on the paved roads, and bursts of 
song broke out at intervals. Jumping out of bed, I put on a fur 
coat and, curled up on the broad sill of my window, I looked down 
on the market square. The Blue Boar is the headquarters of our 
side, but a little further down is a temperance hotel much patron- 
ised by the others, and rival cars, decorated in red and blue, kept 
on arriving and departing, picking up and setting down. Speakers 
came in from distant meetings, and were greeted with cheers and 
boos. Gradually a big crowd gathered, largely composed of young 
men and girls, and this crowd seen from my vantage-point behaved 
in the peculiar way of crowds, collecting in little knots, drifting 
first to one side of the square, then another, dispersing—rolling 
together, sometimes quiet, sometimes singing with more energy 
than tune one or other of the party songs. It is a pity we are not 
better provided in this respect. A good song would help us a 
great deal. Radicals seem to have adopted the Land Song, but 
apart from that they had fitted one or two of the most rousing 
camp-meeting hymn-tunes with words, and these they sang with 
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gathering volume. The Blues could only retort with what 
sounded like a mutilated version of ‘‘ Trab, Trab, Trab ”’ and with 
another song of which no one knew anything but the middle line: 


I never knew that little bird would sing. 


This tailed off into nothingness, just when one’s interest was 
aroused. At the January election we sang “‘ Land of Hope and 
Glory ” pretty often. I have not heard it this time, and anything 
less appropriate for popular use than Elgar’s beautiful and 
elaborate music, I cannot imagine. Will no one write us a really 
stirring battle-cry ? 

Suddenly from a side street came the war-song of the enemy: 

Jones is sure to win 


And you’re sure to get him in 
If you only put your shoulder to the wheel. 


It sounded like a sortie in force, but resolved itself into a band 
of very young men with about thirty little boys. The systematic 
training of children in songs of this kind, and in cries suitable 
for interruption of speakers, was one of the methods of the 
enemy I had already noted. The infants of X. were in the 
forefront of the battle of words and badges. They marched 
through the square, met the blues, and forming into a big circle 
began a game of shouting each other down. A number of girls, 
decorated with rival colours, were prominent in this demonstration, 
which went on until a body of men in blue were seen quietly but 
steadily forcing their way through the crowd and breaking it up. 
I had noticed them, for some minutes, standing apart from the 
excited, contesting crowds, these guardians of the peace—detached, 
aloof, showing no sign of feeling either way. Yet they are men of 
like passions with ourselves. What a marvel of discipline there 
is in this great body of quiet, silent, inscrutable men who all over 
the country to-day are engaged in keeping their fellows out of 
mischief. If all one hears is true, their hands will be full in X. 
when the poll is declared. One more burst of enthusiasm as the 
blue candidate and his wife dash up in their motor. A band of 
young women with red streamers rush up to the side of the car, 
and with the gentleness and chivalry characteristic of my sex in 
political warfare, slash their ribbons in Mrs. Brown’s face. They 
are repelled by brutal man in the person of the chauffeur. 
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It is a bit of a romance, this election. Tom Brown was born 
at X., of poor parents. In Australia he has made his pile, 
and he comes back—an Imperialist of course—with one great 
ambition, to represent his native place at Westminster. A 
splendid candidate, every one says—if he can’t get in, no one 
could. When the Browns leave the crowd trickles away, and 
about 12.30 all is quiet. The lights in the quaint, irregular old 
houses over the way disappear, the guests at the Blue Boar stumble 
up the crooked stairs to their rooms, and I creep back, rather 
chilly, to bed, falling in the dark over all sort of things which I had 
no recollection of seeing there in daylight. 

Morning brings sunshine, and breakfast in the coffee-room 
gathers together a dozen speakers and workers who had been 
scattered over the constituency the previous night. They had all 
supped together about 12 and sat up till two o’clock talking, with 
the insatiable desire for fruitless discussion which seems an 
integral part of politics. The fat man of the office was there— 
the old election hand, never prophesying, never agreeing, always 
equable and always busy, his pockets bulging with papers. The 
smooth-faced, well-groomed young barrister from the United 
Empire Club, the cheery, capable, assertive lady-organiser and 
canvasser, the professional Tariff Reform speaker—uncertain 
with his aitches, but full of figures and statistics—all were eating 
their breakfast and airing their views on Balfour’s Policy, Our 
Prospects, and the Iniquitous Duplicity of the Other Side. There 
was a man from Liverpool, two from Sussex, one from Canada, and 
four from London and thereabouts, all come to try and help Fen- 
landers to make up their minds. “ Now, Mr. &.,” says one of 
them to the stout oracle at the head of the table, “ what is your 
opinion about Mr. Bonar Law’s failure ?’’ “ I have no opinions,” 
replies Mr. 8. “I know the facts.” This is received with ap- 
plause by the rest of the company, who murmur with a knowing 
air: “So do we!” Under the penalty of owning oneself 
a hopeless amateur one could not venture so far as to ask 
for enlightenment, and I am still in doubt as to the reason for 
N.W. Manchester’s rejection of Mr. Bonar Law. I venture the 
suggestion that motor-cars have increased the strenuousness of 
elections—a reflection caused by the appearance of a pale and 
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night and spoke four times. Our Oracle assures me that elections 
nowadays are child’s play—mere child’s play—absolute comfort, 
compared with what they were. Sleeping in the bottom of a four- 
wheel cab, driving miles and miles in open carts—these are experi- 
ences to which he looks back and reflects that the rubber-tyred, 
swift, luxurious motor has made electioneering a positive pleasure. 
As I fancy most of his work is now done in organising and directing 
perhaps he is not quite qualified to judge. Certainly no agent 
in old days would have attempted the feat which motors made 
possible in the X. division last night—twenty meetings going at 
once ! 

But twenty meetings, aye, or two hundred, will not send an 
Imperialist back to Westminster as member for X., if the men who 
are to elect him are brought up in schools where there is neither an 
Empire map, a British Flag, nor any of that training in citizenship 
of which the map and the flag are but symbols. And forty meet- 
ings, or four hundred, will not really help to bring enlightenment 
to an electorate of which the majority are taught to read and 
write, but not to think. 

Tom Brown has not got the wish of his heart yet, and X. 
is represented at Westminster by a Radical wrecker. 


ETHEL CoLQUHOUN. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE NAVAL 
ENGINEER 


WHEN warships were worked and fought under sail, naval supre- 
macy rested with the nation which produced the best sailors, and 
enough of them to man her ships. 

Now that warships are worked entirely by machinery, it will 
not be rash to prophesy that naval supremacy will rest with the 
nation which produces the best engineers, and enough of them ; 
and the subject which is now exercising the minds of many thought- 
ful seamen is the question of whether the new scheme of entry and 
training (started in 1902) is likely to provide the Navy with the 
best engineers. 

In order that the reader may be able to realise what it is that 
has actually been effected, or is in course of being effected, by Sir 
John (now Lord) Fisher’s famous “‘ reform,” launched with such 
a flourish of trumpets by the Times and other newspapers in 1902, 
it will be necessary to go back a few years and trace the evolu- 
tion of that corps of naval engineers which is now to be finally 
abolished. 

At the commencement of the steam era in the Navy, the 
naval engineer was given the rank of warrant officer. That is to 
say, he ranked with the boatswain, the gunner, and the carpenter ; 
he was not a “ quarter-deck” officer, and was not allowed to 
walk the quarter-deck. He was simply an engine-driver, and was 
recruited from the same social class as the men who drove the 
locomotive engines on our infant railways. 

The rank of warrant officer in the Navy may be considered as 
a sort of connecting-link between the man before the mast and the 
executive officers proper—the captain, the lieutenants, and the 
midshipmen—who are styled “ quarter-deck ”’ officers, 
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Up to nearly the end of the last century, the engineers messed 
by themselves in a separate mess-place ; they were not allowed to 
join either the wardroom or the gunroom mess, as it was not 
considered that they were of the same social class as the other 
officers ; and they certainly were not. Though to the above rule 
there was one exception. The chief engineer messed in the ward- 
room, and was tolerated, though he was not always very happy ; 
for in plain and brutal English the engineers were not gentlemen ; 
they were simply skilled mechanics and belonged to that social 
class. 

In the early fifties—when the present writer joined the Navy— 
and for many years after, the engineers and everything connected 
with them were regarded with no friendly eye. 

The dirt, the oil, the smoke, and the smell that they brought 
into our smart clean sailing-ships were quite enough to account 
for the absolute loathing with which sailors—both officers and 
men—regarded the engineer and all his works, for many years 
after he had firmly established himself in the Navy ; and during the 
whole of this transition period—from 1850 to 1890—it was 
considered “bad form” and “ unseamanlike” for the captain 
to take his ship in or out of harbour, or to perform any evo- 
lution under steam which could possibly be performed under sail. 

The Navy is a very conservative service, and the sails died 
hard, very hard. Some of our readers will no doubt remember 
that the heavy turret ship Infleaible, completed for service in 
1881, was a rigged ship, and tried to sail but could not, and was 
subsequently plucked of her fine feathers ; though we also had 
another heavy ironclad—the Temeraire—sailing about the 
Mediterranean, and actually beating into Suda Bay, as late as 
1891. 

This aspect of the engineer question need not be further dwelt 
upon, though it is proper to call attention to it in order to show 
how loyally—if somewhat blindly—we sailors clung to that 
method of locomotion under which all our great naval battles had 
been fought and won; and also to show what a formidable ram- 
part of prejudice (as we may now call it in our superior wisdom) had 
to be beaten down before the sails were finally abolished from all 
warships, and the engineer became solely responsible for their 
locomotion. 
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As steam slowly but steadily made headway in the Navy, so 
the engineers slowly but steadily enhanced their importance, and 
even the most conservative of old salts who commanded a steam 
line-of-battle ship or frigate was fain to admit that upon the 
ability of the engineers and the efficiency of his ship’s engines 
depended in large measure the efficiency of his ship. For they 
all admitted—though reluctantly—that they would fight under 
steam. 

But it was not only that steam and the mechanicians were 
superseding sails and the sailors in the propulsion and manceuvring 
of our ships; for machinery was encroaching rapidly on the 
general equipment of warships of all classes. Guns, boats, 
anchors, steering-gear, passed rapidly from the domain of Neptune 
to that of Vulcan ; from hempen rope and the brawny muscles of 
our seamen and marines to wire, donkey-engines, hydraulics, and 
electricity. And thus it happened that whilst many of our 
worthy conservative sailors still clung to the idea of sailing 
squadrons for training our officers and men in the fundamentals 
of seamanship (even if they must come to steam eventually), the 
engineers, taking advantage of this obviously shortsighted and 
retrograde piece of conservatism, proceeded steadily to establish 
their position and to prove their importance in the internal 
economy of our ships of war more firmly than ever, and finally 
became to a very large extent masters of the situation. 

And what happened then? Sad to say, that which very often 
happens when a man, or a body of men—such, for instance, as our 
present “‘ Labour M.P.s ”—find themselves suddenly elevated to 
a position of importance and public notoriety far above that from 
which they have emerged. They get too big for thew boots. And 
this is exactly what happened in the case of our naval engineers. 

The subject is a somewhat delicate one to handle ; but if we 
are to understand the reason—at any rate the principal reason— 
why Sir John Fisher undertook to wipe out our corps of naval 
engineers, we must remember that the said engineers, or rather 
a section of them (and I believe only a small but very noisy 
section of them) had been for many years giving our successive 
Boards of Admiralty a great deal of worry and trouble, by carry- 
ing on an agitation in conjunction with the “ North-East Coast 
Society of Engineers ” with the view to coercing the Admiralty 
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into giving them more pay, higher rank, grander uniforms, and 
more high-sounding titles, quite unconnected with their duties as 
engineers. 

To a large extent the agitation succeeded; so that we now 
have in our Navy List such silly and utterly meaningless titles 
as “ Engineer Captain” and “ Engineer Rear Admiral!” And 
the agitation amongst the engineers for obtaining the executive 
uniform, rank, and command is still going on, and will probably 
be successful, as the present position of our “ Engineer Com- 
manders,” “‘ Engineer Captains,” and “ Engineer Admirals”’ is 
anomalous, to say the least of it. 

In making the above remark, that the engineers had got to be 
“too big for their boots,” or were suffering from an attack of 
** swelled head,” as the Yankees call it, I should wish it to be 
distinctly understood that I do not mean all the engineers. In 
fact, from a close attention to the “‘ Engineer Question,” extend- 
ing over a period of fifty years, during the transition from sail to 
steam, I am very firmly convinced that the majority of our naval 
engineers were not dissatisfied with their position and status. 
They were not ashamed of their profession. They were “en- 
gineers ” as the term is generally understood, and right good ones 
at that. They did not want to be called by any other title un- 
connected with their business—in imitation of our Army doctors. 
They cared very little about uniform or relative rank, though of 
course they wanted more pay as their responsibilities increased. 
To this they were justly entitled, and they got it from time to 
time, though sparingly, and not so much as they deserved, for 
their duties increased very rapidly as steam and mechanics ousted 
sails and man-power. 

But the engineers of the transition period were equal to the 
occasion. They were a really splendid corps. 

Nothing was “ not their duty ”—if one may be permitted to use 
an expressive double negative. They were always ready to put 
their hand to anything, and undertake any work for the good 
of the Service and the efficiency of the ship they served in. 

I will give one instance of this, typical of scores of similar 
ones which have come under my personal experience. 

In 1882 the Inconstant (first-class cruiser of the period) was 
at Hong-Kong, with her rudder in a very dangerous conditi on— 
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in such a condition, in short, that she was likely to lose it altogether 
if she got into bad weather. It was quite beyond the power of 
the ship’s carpenters to undertake the necessary repairs, as the 
rudder was a gun-metal casting, weighing 17 tons. So the rudder 
was unshipped and landed at Hong-Kong dockyard: but it was 
also beyond the power of Hong-Kong dockyard to do anything in 
the matter, and the rudder was sent off again and shipped, having 
been given a rub with an oily rag. Then the captain sent for the 
chief engineer and asked him if he could repair the rudder. “Oh 
yes,” was the ready reply. “I think I can do it all right, if the 
dockyard will lend me one or two little mechanical appliances 
which I don’t happen to have amongst my stores.” 

So the appliances were borrowed; the ship sent to Nagasaki 
to dock (there being no dock at Hong-Kong deep enough to take 
her!); the rudder unshipped; the repairs executed by the 
chief engineer and his staff; and the rudder made safe, sound, 
and serviceable. 

The chief engineer got “Thank you” for his trouble. He 
probably did not expect any more. And this is the type of man— 
there being still plenty of them in the Navy—which we are deliber- 
ately preparing to abolish, with our new scheme of entry and 
training; our multum in parvo Jack-of-all-trades from Osborne 
and Dartmouth—engineer, marine officer, and seaman all lashed 
into one—Sir John Fisher’s “ Admirable Crichton.” He will 
indeed be a prodigy of knowledge and science—when we get him. 

But shall we get him? Is it at all likely that the young 
gentlemen, selected by appearances as children, and educated at 
Osborne and Dartmouth in an immense variety of subjects, with 
the view of making them equally good seamen, engineers, and 
marine officers, will be able to replace the sturdy, resourceful, 
practical engineers whom I have endeavoured briefly to describe 
above ? 

I think not; and a good many others who know the Navy 
think with me. 

Our engineers came of an engineering stock. Engineering 
was born in their blood. They were recruited from a totally 
different social class of the community from that which filled the 
ranks of the executives; and however much we may strive to 
level up, or level down, or abolish class distinctions and make 
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everybody socially equal, we shall find that we are only beating 
the air. Classes there are, and classes there always will be in 
every civilised community until the arrival of the Socialistic 
Millennium. It is mere affectation to pretend that there are no 
social classes in England ; and one result of the new system of 
entry and training of naval officers is aleady showing itself in a 
very marked degree, in that it has banged, bolted, and barred the 
door of a desirable and honourable career to that social class from 


which our thoroughly competent engineers had formerly been 
recruited. 


Much ingenious sophistry is now being used by the supporters 
of the new scheme to prove that this is not the case, and that the 
Navy is now open to all social classes ; and perhaps it is, in theory, 
but no one who knows anything about the subject would pretend 
that it is so in practice. So we see that one result of the agitation 
of that small but noisy section of the engineers to which I have 
already alluded is, that they are hoist with there own petard. 
They have laid the train and exploded the mine which has hoisted 
their brethren out of the Navy altogether. 

And now what is the prospect before us ? 

As sure as the sun will rise to-morrow morning, we shall start 
once more on the self-same cycle of agitation and discontent which 
the authors of the new scheme of entry thought they had settled 
for good and all. The men who really do the work in the engine- 
room will want more pay, more rank, grander titles, and more 
gold lace and buttons on their coats. 

In fact the agitation has already begun, and our working 
engineers, 7.¢., our “ engine-room artificers”’ as we call them, have 
commenced the same long climb, up the iron ladder, out of the 
engine-room on to the quarter-deck. In 1903 we started a new 
rank of “Chief Artificer Engineer,” ranking with the warrant 
officers ; just the same as the original engineers were ranked when 
steam was first introduced into the Navy; and quite lately the 
Admiralty have instituted a brand-new rank of what are to be 
called ‘“‘ Commissioned Warrant Officers”—a somewhat hybrid 
and anomalous kind of rank, though perhaps not more ludicrous 
than “ Engineer Captain” and “ Engineer Admiral,” and quite 
indicative of the proposed climb up the engine-room ladder on 
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to the quarter-deck ; as “ commissioned ” officers have hitherto 
always been “ quarter-deck ” officers. 

It may sound somewhat ultra-conservative to dwell so much 
upon this question of relativerank. Yet—to usea colloquialism— 
rank goes a long way in the Navy and cannot be ignored. Some 
people even go so far as to think more of rank than pay: and it 
is a pity they do not all do so, as we could then run the Navy 
cheaper than we do. Neither the Army nor the Navy are money- 
making professions, and if it were not for the honour and glory, 
and the heroic traditions of both Services, the pay would have to be 
much higher than it is. 

Although my subject is “ The Evolution of the Naval Engineer,” 
there is a by-product of the new scheme of entry and training to 
which it is necessary to call attention, as it is second only in folly 
to the abolition of the finest corps of marine engineers that the 
world has ever seen. 

When Sir John Fisher came home from the command of the 
Mediterranean with the new scheme in his pocket—having pre- 
viously “ nobbled” the Times and some other papers—he laid 
himself out, not only to “‘ dish” the engineers, but to dish the 
Royal Marines also. 

The entry of engineer students and of marine officers was to be 
stopped as soon as the prodigies from Osborne were ready to take 
their places : and our splendid, loyal, and amphibious corps of sea- 
soldiers were to be deprived of their own officers, and naval 
lieutenants lent to them on the job system, to teach them their 
duties as soldiers! The idea would be an excellent one for the 
plot of a Gilbert-Sullivan opera. 

Specialisation is the order of the day in all professions. The 
frequent discoveries of Science in all branches of knowledge has 
rendered this inevitable; as it is found in practice that no one 
man can become supremely expert in all the branches of any 
profession. Thus we have our ear doctors, our eye doctors, our 
throat doctors, and many others; all specialists in their own 
particular line. And we have our marine engineers, our civil 
engineers, hydraulic engineers, electrical engineers, &c. &c. 

Yet just as these developments are taking place in all other 
professions, we are asked to believe the efficiency of the Navy will 
be increased by the adoption of the reverse process of trying to 
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cram into one head the highest knowledge required for the 
execution of the duties of executive officer, marine engineer, and 
soldier. 

It is not denied by those who have systematically opposed this 
new amalgamation scheme, that the naval officer of the future 
must to a large extent be a practical engineer, in a specialised 
branch of that very comprehensive term; that the kinetics of 
metals must supersede the kinetics of ropes, spars, and sails. 

This has already taken place to a very large extent, and many 
of our present executive officers are experts, practical experts, in 
the mechanics of gun-mountings and torpedoes—branches of 
engineering which it is their special business to control and direct. 
But this is a totally different business from the care and mainten- 
ance of the propelling machinery of the ship—the boilers, the 
numerous auxiliary engines, sea-communications, &c. These are 
specialities in engineering, varying as much from gunnery and 
torpedoes as the speciality of the oculist does from that of the 
aurist : and it indicated an extraordinary confusion of ideas on the 
part of Lord Selborne and Sir John Fisher to suggest any parity 
between the fact that we already had in the Navy lieutenants 
““N” (navigating), lieutenants “G” (gunnery), and lieutenants 
“T” (torpedo), and the proposal to add to these—lieutenant 
«* ” (engineering), and lieutenant “‘ M ” (marine officer). 

Navigation and gunnery have always been the duties of naval 
officers ever since we had a Navy at all; and although we 
abolished a special line of navigating officers during the transition 
period from sails to steam, our ships are no better navigated 
than they were of old, navigation under steam being a far 
simpler matter than navigation under sail; and moreover 
the abolition of the navigating line was not an unmixed blessing 
to all concerned, as it barred the Navy altogether to the 
lads who used to enter as “ masters’ assistants” (because their 
fathers could not afford to enter them as naval cadets), and it also 
helped to congest promotion in the executive line. 

And now to sum up. 

It must not be forgotten that the new scheme of entry and 
training was carried by Lords Selborne and Fisher, assisted by 
the Times newspaper and the civilian members of the Board of 
Admiralty, in opposition to the opinion of the majority of the 
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naval members of the Board. This was perfectly well known at 
the time ; was publicly stated and never denied. 

The British public, who really know very little about their 
Navy, was completely taken in by the eloquence with which Lord 
Selborne portrayed the coming naval millennium; when the 
naval officer of the future would be able to do everything ; when 
all jealousy, envy, hatred, and malice would be abolished by the 
medium of a common entry and training for three different pro- 
fessions ; when the services of the most efficient corps of marine 
engineers possessed by any country had been finally dispensed 
with and replaced by prodigiously clever Jacks-of-all-trades ; and 
the esprit de corps and general utility of the Royal Marines had 
been enhanced by depriving them of their own officers. 

The step taken in 1902 was undoubtedly a false one. It was 
taken in great haste, and without any proper consideration of the 
consequences which would ensue. It was rushed through to the 
accompaniment of a noisy brass band played by civilians, led by 
one enthusiastic but wrong-headed seaman with a strong taste for 
histrionic displays, who has left to his successors in office a 
tangled skein to unravel and a difficult problem to solve—the 
problem of how to provide the Navy with the best marine 
engineers the country can produce. 

ADMIRAL. 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOY IN 
EAST AFRICA 


WE who are living out in this Protectorate have read with 
mingled disappointment and satisfaction a considerable flood of 
articles in various magazines giving expression to the opinion that 
our much-vaunted public-school boy is little better than a drug 
in the market, and, to speak plainly, not wanted in our older 
colonies, more especially in Canada and Australia. The disap- 
pointment has been caused by the shattering of the illusion that, 
in spite of a thoroughly unsuitable education, our public-school 
product was fit to go anywhere and do anything. Our satis- 
faction is the result of the feeling that we have here at the present 
moment a practically unlimited field for this surplus class which 
the older colonies despise. In fact, one might go almost so far as to 
say that those very qualities which render him superfluous and 
antagonistic to our Canadian and Australian cousins are the very 
ones which cause him and this Protectorate to be almost ideally 
suited to each other. 

That the product of our great public schools is not in the 
main suitable to the more advanced of our colonies is a statement 
that one fears it is impossible to deny (though Mr. Lloyd 
George’s opinion that in Australia they hang the scions of our 
upper classes to the nearest tree is, one hopes, merely another 
political exaggeration). Why is this? As I read them the 
charges against our friend amount to these : 

That he arrives out from home with a great and entirely 
unjustified opinion of himself. 

That, though keen, active, and tireless at games or sport, he is 
physically incapable of and unwilling to do continuous manual 
labour. 
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That his ignorance of all farming and practical matters is 
colossal and complete. 

That he holds certain kinds of work menial and objectionable, 
more especially the cooking of food and the making of beds after 
the day’s work is finished. 

That he is not companionable and makes no attempt to throw 
himself into the conditions of life in which he finds himself. 

To this the public-school boy retorts : 

That he has been taught, and he believes rightly, to hold 
himself the salt of the earth, and that from his inspection of the 
Colonist he sees no reason to change that opinion. 

That the life is one long drudgery, relieved by very few 
attractions in the way of sport or amusement. 

That on his return from a long day’s labour the worst task 
remains to be done in preparing his lodging and cooking his 
food ; with the result that he frequently goes to bed insufficiently, 
or rather unsuitably, fed. 

That, though he freely admits that the native-born with 
whom he associates are first-class fellows, he nevertheless has little 
common ground with them, and that from his point of view they 
are improperly educated. 

These would appear to be the main charges and counter- 
charges. As to their respective merits, it is not for us to say ; 
probably there is an element of truth ineach. At all events the 
result is, with, thank heaven, many an exception, the comparative 
unsuitability of the class for our older colonies. Nor is the reason 
of this far to seek. For three hundred or more years the whole 
aim of a public-school education has been to fit a boy, not for 
work, but for the overseeing of work. Until comparatively 
recently, for the sons of gentlemen, and more especially of country 
squires (which class formed the huge bulk of the public school), 
there were but three careers: the overseeing of the estate itself 
for the eldest son; the Army, which then demanded little or no 
expert knowledge ; and the Church, which amounted to the over- 
seeing of the parish and the position of the squire’s right-hand 
man. Even when, say about the middle of the last century, the 
merchant class began to invade the public school, it was custom- 
ary, after a very brief period of probation, for the merchant’s son 
to take up the position of partner rather than apprentice. To 
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this end, therefore—+.e.; that the finished product might become an 
efficient overseer of labour—was the whole system of education 
directed. And well indeed it served its purpose. I venture to 
say that never again will England see such good landlords, such 
good magistrates, such good clergymen, or such splendid leaders 
of soldiery, as she saw last century. But times have inevitably 
changed, and in the main, of course, for the better ; at all events 
the design of giving a more equal chance to every human being born 
into the world is a great one. To be a Jandlord at all now is next 
door to a criminal offence, while in every profession the tendency 
is rapidly growing to have at the head of affairs those who have 
been through the mill from the very bottom. But, one would 
ask, how far has the curriculum afforded by our great public 
schools been altered to meet this change? In the main hardly 
a jot, and it is almost a truism to say that an ordinary grammar 
school education fits a boy for the struggle of life better than 
six years at Eton. Here then we see turned out year by year 
a large and ever increasing class, containing in many ways the 
very cream of our manhood, for which there is at home an ever 
decreasing demand, and which, moreover, we find to our dismay 
our oldest and finest colonies do not appreciate. 

Luckily the world is large and opportunities are great and 
there still remain vast tracts of country where what are held to be 
the very faults of his education will prove to be valuable assets. 
Of such countries second to none rank the highlands of British 
Kast Africa. And why? Because it is, J venture to affirm, in 
the face of inevitable criticism, essentially an overseer’s country. 
In saying this I have no wish whatever to deter any class of 
skilled labour from entering the country. On the contrary, I 
doubt if there is any country in the world where the skilled work- 
man or mechanic is more sure of a good living. We have here a 
great stretch of splendidly healthy country. There is thereon a 
large and rapidly increasing native population, who always have 
and always will do the actual manual labour connected with a farm. 
Most of these natives are moderately lazy, barely moderately 
honest, and decidedly intelligent. With a good master they form 
distinctly good servants ; and I think that undoubtedly the best 
master and the one whom they prefer is the old public-school boy. 
His very faults, as I have said, are in his favour. Thus, he has 
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a great, perhaps an exaggerated, opinion of himself; this opinion 
is apt soon to be shared by his natives, ever prone to take a man at 
his own valuation. Again, he spends, perhaps wastes, much of 
his time at sport, but this is appreciated on the farm, where 
many of the men are, when they get the chance, hunters 
themselves and practically all are voracious eaters of meat. His 
very ignorance of farming is far from an unmixed evil in a land 
where conditions are so new, where so much has to ke learnt afresh, 
and so many old theories absolutely obliterated. And then those 
virtues which furnish the hall-mark of his caste—honour, scrupu- 
lous fairness, temper well held in check but not dead, and last, 
but far from least, a sense of humour—endear him most of all, 
and enable many a man to obtain and hold labour for which his 
neighbour, perhaps in many respects the better man, offers in vain 
a higher wage. 

We have seen why the country wants him; let us now try 
to show what the country has to offer inreturn. Well, in the first 
place we offer him a splendid climate ; indeed, once an altitude 
of 5000 feet is reached—that is to say, throughout the high- 
lands—it may be described as almost ideal. A hot sunis tempered 
by a cool breeze, while during the bulk of the year a crackling 
wood fire at night is in some cases a necessity, in all a decided 
luxury. It is true that the medical faculty, in view of the fact 
that the Protectorate lies directly on the equator, have as yet not 
decided whether or not it be advantageous for European settlers 
to take a few months’ leave every two and a half years. Experi- 
ence would seem to point to the contrary, for settlers who for 
five years and upwards have lived continuously in the country 
certainly seem to vie in health with those who take their periodical 
holiday. But in any case we should imagine that the young 
man’s relations and friends would not hold it as a deterrent that 
they were to see him once in every three years. Here again 
the very trait found a drawback in the older colonies—i.e., the 
public-school boy’s periodical hankering for home may be at all 
events no disadvantage. 

Then as for sport, almost the first consideration to the class we 
would attract, we need fear comparison with no other country 
in the world. Probably on whatever farm or estate the budding 
settler may be there will be a large, possibly too large, quantity 
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and variety of antelope. Certainly within a few days’ reach he 
will have, when his turn for a fortnight’s holiday has come, a 
chance of the finest game animals in the world, elephant, buffalo, 
and lion. Bird-shooting is almost everywhere good, including 
guinea-fowl, ducks, geese, partridge, snipe, quail, and pigeon. 
Fishing, again, is generally obtainable, the various native coarse 
fish, large, voracious, and quite palatable, being ubiquitous, while 
many suitable streams are being stocked with trout. 

To turn to games and the social element connected therewith, 
there are very few if any districts where the settler will not be near 
enough to some small station to obtain for his Saturday to Monday 
holiday plenty of lawn tennis, varied with an occasional game of 
cricket. Moreover, should he elect to spend a short holiday in 
Nairobi, the easily accessible capital, he will find a town which 
for its size must surely be one of the best equipped with pastimes 
in the world. In proof of which assertion I would state that, 
with a white population of 800, there are, among other 
attractions, an extremely well equipped pack of hounds hunting 
jackal and duiker, a polo club with two good grounds, five 
Association and two Rugby football clubs with five grounds, 
an extremely attractive golf course, rifle-ranges, real and minia- 
ture, and an absolute infinity of tennis-courts. It will thus be seen 
that for the health and recreation of our schoolboy settler the 
country can provide ; but what of his actual and financial pro- 
spects ? 

For some ten years the pioneers and officials have been experi- 
menting with cattle, sheep, and the products of the obviously 
fertile soil. Failures have, of course, been numerous, but at least 
as great an embarrassment as anything was the fact that so many 
and such diverse things showed such promise, causing the diffi- 
culty of choosing the most promising on which to concentrate 
full energy. Now, however, the period of experiment is nearly 
over, and there are already sufficient proved products to ensure the 
prosperity of the country. Sisal hemp, the staple product of 
German East Africa, grows at least as well and far more cheaply 
on our highlands than in the less healthy lowlands of our neigh- 
bour. Large fortunes will be made out of this fibre, and though 
for a single plantation considerable capital is necessary, more 
especially for the machinery, there seems no reason why adjoining 
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farmers should not combine for the erection of one single joint 
factory. Wheat is growing in a way to arouse the envy of South 
Africa and Australia. The yield has been up to thirty-five bushels 
per acre, and an average crop would be about twenty. Beans and 
peas flourish wonderfully, and the former is as safe and paying a 
main crop as can be grown. Mealies grow as well in the Protec- 
torate as in any other country, but the low price and heavy 
shipping freight combine for the present to prevent their exporta- 
tion being really profitable. On the higher ground, say from 
6000 to 8000 feet elevation, the black wattle tree flourishes 
exceedingly. Its production requires the expenditure of time 
and money, but its value has been proved beyond a doubt. The 
bark, for which, of course, it is grown, has been analysed to show a 
considerably better percentage of tannin than that grown in Natal, 
while it takes but four years as against five to attain maturity. 
Of livestock, horses and cattle do well; sheep, although the wool 
has not yet stood the full test of time, bid fair to be one of the 
most profitable of our enterprises; while there is hardly a district 
in which pigs do not do well. As for ostriches, the wild bird is here 
far finer than his relative down south, and scientific breeding and 
selection are every season increasing the commercial value of the 
feathers. 

Let us map out the opening career of a young man of say 
twenty-one who on leaving the university decides to come out here. 
In the first place I would strongly advise him to continue—and in 
this case it would really mean continue, and not recommence—his 
education by entering some large estate or joining some old school 
friend as a pupil. There are plenty such who would be ready 
and willing to take him, board him, and teach him at from £150 
to £200 for a year, which sum the experience gained would far 
more than repay. He will be wise if he selects as the scene of his 
pupilage a farm where as many different branches as possible are 
carried on, for though two lines may be equally profitable, a 
man’s bent may lie in one rather than in another. These twelve 
months should teach much; in addition to actual farming and 
agricultural knowledge, there is the learning of Swahili, the 
universal medium of conversation with the natives, there is 
the management and breaking of oxen, the right method of 
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he is to do so, his own strength as opposed to that of the 
tropical sun. 

At the end of twelve months the pupil should be in a position to 
start work on his own; and here I would point out that it is both 
more economical and more pleasant for two friends to join partner- 
ship and work together. Let us imagine two such friends starting 
together, and see if we cannot give a word or two of advice. First 
as to capital: I look on £1200 as an irreducible minimum. If 
the settler or settlers arrive with less let them work or trade until 
this sum is acquired, but to start farming on any smaller sum 
means one continual and wearing uphill struggle, with the cer- 
tainty that a single bad season spells ruin. Next as to land: 
most Englishmen know what land-hunger is, and the pride of 
possession is no doubt a very fine feeling; but I would warn 
any one against acquiring a large tract of country far from the 
line. For such a one pride of possession and hopes for the future 
will be the sole sustenance; the very heavy cost of transport 
both in and out will devour all other profit. Better it is to buy 
a small area in an easily accessible district, best of all, perhaps, to 
obtain an area from some large estate on easy terms. Rent could 
be payable on a percentage of the crop and an option to purchase 
at any time obtained. We will imagine our friends to adopt this 
last course. They must then have a house ; and here to be penny 
wise is to be pound foolish. A good house is essential to and 
almost a guarantee of perfect health. If stone is easily available 
let it be built of stone; if not, of cedar-wood with a shingle roof. 
In either case a nice little house: with a sitting-room, two bed- 
rooms, and a deep verandah will cost, roughly, £150. A kitchen, 
a hut or two, and a rough store will be £50 more. While the house 
is going up we will have two hundred acres ploughed up by con- 
tract. There are plenty of contractors, both Dutch and English, 
who will do this, and the cost, unless the clearing is very heavy, 
to clear, plough, and cross-plough will not exceed 30s. an acre, or in 
all £300. The advantage of contracting, is this: cultivated 
land should lie fallow through one rainy season, and therefore by 
contracting a breathing-space is given in which to buy ploughs 
and implements, break oxen, and obtain labour. Ploughs, im- 
plements, and a Scotch cart will come to £100, twenty oxen at 
£4 each will be a further £80, and four good sows and a boar 
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perhaps £25 more. A cattle boma and rough pig-sties will bring 
the capital expenditure to £685, or, as numerous small items such 
as furniture, at first necessarily of the roughest,have been omitted, 
say £730. We have thus left £470 for living expenses, twelve 
months’ working expenses, and, if possible, some small insurance 
against a bad season’s crop, a sum just, but barely, sufficient. 
Living expenses will be managed comfortably, certainly not 
luxuriously, on £100 ; labour I put at £7 a month, and £23 for the 
harvest month ; £200 willbe kept in reserve; and the remaining 
£70 will surely go in repairs and unforeseen contingencies. 

Now as to the return, necessarily small, for the first year. As 
I have said, for one rainy season the ground should lie fallow; a few 
mealies may, indeed, be sown broadcast for pigs or cattle to feed 
off, but no return can be expected. Before the next rains the 
ground will be again cross-ploughed, and we would advise, should 
the land be suitable, that it be planted entirely with either Rose 
Coco or Canadian Wonder beans. The yield of either variety is up 
to one ton per acre, but as the soil is not yet thoroughly in order 
we will not put the whole crop at more than fifty tons, worth on 
the farm about £7 per ton, or £350 in all. Let the rent be taken 
at £50, and the net position at the end of the year will be as 
follows : 

The £1200 capital will be reduced to £700, but our farmers will 
be in possession of a house and implements, oxen and buildings, 
we will hope of some twenty or thirty sows and store pigs, and of 
two hundred acres of thoroughly cultivated land, which should be 
safe to produce a net income of £600 per annum. The next year 
Should see the addition of perhaps another hundred acres of 
cultivation, of at least two more teams of oxen, and possibly the 
nucleus of a small herd of cattle. The alternate crop might be 
wheat, maize, peas, lucerne, and possibly ten acres put down in 
black wattle. At the end of this second year a net income for the 
ensuing year of £800 may be confidently anticipated, and at 
this point we will leave off, I hope well satisfied as to future pros- 
pects. I may state that these figures are the result of practical 
experience, and if they err certainly do not do so on the score 
of extravagance. 

Probably the reader will say at once: “Truly this sounds 
attractive, but why is it that, with all these extraordinary 
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advantages and assets, the country you speak of has not gone ahead 
more, and is not, indeed, already teeming with rich and prosperous 
settlers?” Well, first I would point out that our progress has not 
been slow, but will compare favourably with that of any new 
colony, with the possible exception of the Argentine. Secondly, 
that the said progress has not been even faster I attribute mainly 
to two factors. The one that the Uganda railway, great work 
though it undoubtedly is, was laid down with rather a strategical 
than a financial view. Throughout its course of 580 miles it 
traverses an extremely small portion of the best agricultural 
or even grazing land. Consequently the pioneer settlers were 
hampered either by inferior soil or by very expensive transport. 
This is changing rapidly; branch lines are being projected, 
and facilities of freight given in every direction. Our other 
handicap has been, I venture to say, with all due respect to 
those who have done their best in a very difficult position, the 
extremely faulty conception and administration of the land laws. 
The two elements essential to any new colony are capital and 
permanent settlers. The first has been frightened away by the 
refusal of a substantial grant in return for large expenditure, 
though there have been some three or four exceptions on an 
absolutely incomprehensible scale. On the other hand, the Land 
Office have in the past been extremely lax in insisting on what they 
rightly recognise as being an essential principle—+.e., white occupa- 
tion. The result has been that great tracts of magnificent 
country are to-day lying desolate, while the so-called settlers, 
seated sometimes in England, sometimes in the local bar, wait for 
their unearned increment. In the meantime the genuine settler 
has often to go back fifty miles to get a bit of land which he can 
work. Luckily both the Land Office and the administration are 
now in the hands of men of discernment and ability, who may be 
trusted, if they are left alone, to repair as far as is possible the 
errors of the past. 

In conclusion I would wish to say that already a very large 
proportion of the three thousand white inhabitants of this Pro- 
tectorate are old public-school boys, that as a whole they are doing 
excellently; and that I have yet to find a single one of this class 
who regrets his enterprise or would exchange the country of his 
choice for any other. CRANWORTH. 
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WASHINGTON, January 10, 1911. 


Most of us can remember the time when Great Britain was the 
“traditional enemy ” of the United States. That was in the 
days when all that a politician needed to achieve a certain sort 
of reputation was to attack England, denounce her as a bully 
and a coward and a tyrant, accuse her of making war only on 
savage nations and grabbing everything in sight. “‘ When 
short of copy fill up with the menace of England to the United 
States,” was a standing order in the office of yellow journals. 
It was obeyed with keen satisfaction. Pictures of Halifax, 
Vancouver, Bermuda and other British possessions with their 
guns pointed at the United States were used by the yellows to 
embellish their horrible tale and ‘make the flesh of babes creep. 
It was very convenient to have a national bogey that could be 
trotted out with or without excuse. The menace of England 
went its way like all other things journalistically with a yellow 
tinge. For a time Germany took the place of England, and 
German invasion of South America and German defiance of the 
Monroe Doctrine called for the largest type and the most imagina- 
tive pictures in the columns of a sensational Press. Now Germany 
no longer vexes. Japan is the monster of fearful mien. 

There are a great many Americans who have a firm con- 
viction that war with Japan is unavoidable. It is the business 
of military authorities to recognise that, theoretically, war is 
ever imminent, and, theoretically, to fight campaigns in the 
midst of profound peace. That the General Staff and the War 
Department should call attention to the military unprepared- 
ness of the country is not only natural but proper; for battles 
are lost before the first shot is fired unless the preparations of 
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peace are complete, and the larger the army the greater the 
importance of the army officer. It is well known to every one 
that the standing army of the United States is small in numbers, 
badly organised and poorly equipped ; it is equally known that 
the force is entirely too small to resist the invasion of a first- 
class military power, provided that a successful landing could 
be made. Nominally, the strength of the army is 64,000 men 
of all arms, which is merely a nucleus as modern armies are 
reckoned to-day. Every intelligent American knows the strength 
of the military establishment, but the American is a good deal 
like the Englishman in believing that he is under the special 
protection of Providence to muddle through every crisis, and 
he has the Englishman’s peculiar gift of making a hash of his 
army; and once again he resembles the Englishman in object- 
ing to enforced military service. If armies are to be raised, 
Providence will play the god in the car and equip them with 
the most improved weapons; masters of their art will be found 
to lead them; victory will be on the side of the largest treasure- 
chest. An army of half a million men is denounced as pre- 
posterous; but meanwhile, the talk of war with Japan goes 
on and merely the skeleton of an army exists. 

Impetus to war-talk has been given by a report made by 
the Secretary of War, in response to a resolution passed by the 
House of Representatives, on the defences of the country and 
the ability of the army to resist invasion. 
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In my opinion [the Secretary of War writes] this country cannot, so far as 
its land forces are concerned, be considered in a state of readiness for defence 
or to repel invasion if attempted on our coast by any first-class Power having 
the shipping to transport and the navy to protect the transit of her armed 
forces over the sea. 


There are here two very large ifs it will be seen. 


The moment this conclusion is analysed [the Springfield Republican remarks] 
it is robbed of its terrors, inasmuch as the conditions to be encountered by an 
invading Power, in crossing thousands of miles of ocean with a huge army, and 
in protecting that force in transit and also in keeping its home communications 
well guarded in case a landing should be effected, would be deterrent in their 
effect, even if they were not absolutely insuperable in practice. And by this 
is meant that the obstacles to success would be so great, the risks incurred 
would be so formidable, that no first-class Power beyond ‘either of the oceans 
would undertake such a foolhardy enterprise. 
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Before an armed force could be landed on American soil 
the American fleet would have to be destroyed, and at the present 
time only the British Navy could successfully hope to render 
the American fleet useless. It is hardly conceivable that any 
nation possessed of the requisite intelligence and energy to equip 
an expeditionary force of a hundred thousand men would be 
guilty of the monumental folly of risking annihilation so long 
as the enemy’s vessels were in command of the sea; but the 
publication of Secretary Dickinson’s report has given encourage- 
ment to the war party to predict the capture of California by 
Japan and to picture America at the mercy of the invaders. 
The Secretary of War considers that the regular army should 
consist of not less than 450,000 mobile troops, that the coast 
artillery should be largely increased, and that provision be made 
for reserves of arms and ammunition, which are sadly deficient. 
The Americans have always relied on the militia and have be- 
lieved that a country with a population of a hundred millions 
could quickly call an army into being, forgetting that an army 
consists not of men but of soldiers who must be trained and 
know how to fight, that they must have weapons, ammunition 
and supplies, and that they must be led by trained officers. The 
militia, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, is almost worse 
than useless, and it necessarily must be so under the conditions 
that exist. Each State controls its own militia force, which 
is not subject to the authority of the President except when 
the militia is called out in time of war. The consequence is 
that militia commanders have no experience in handling large 
bodies of men, and while some States make fairly good pro- 
vision for their volunteers, in a majority of the States the appro- 
priation is small and the militia is not taken seriously. Despite 
the known inadequacy of the army nothing will be done at the 
present time to make it more effective. President Taft is opposed 
to heavy military expenditure by Congress at this session of 
Congress, the peace sentiment is strong, and friends of peace 
think that a large army is provocative of war. 


Mr. Taft has let his friends know, who in turn have 
communicated the intelligence to the public, that he intends to 
stand for renomination next year. Some time ago there were 
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rumours that Mr. Taft was weary of his task, that he was look- 
ing forward with pleasure to the end of his term, and that nothing 
could induce him to go through another four years in the 
White House. These statements were generally accepted with 
caution, and it is now evident that they were put in circulation 
without authority. Probably to set all doubts at rest the Presi- 
dent has communicated his intentions to his friends who, doubt- 
less with his consent, have deemed it wise to take the public 
into their confidence. The President cannot, of course, announce 
his candidacy. That would not be regarded as dignified nor 
in accordance with custom, but he can privately inform his 
friends that he is willing to accept a renomination, and that 
is equivalent to serving notice on would-be rivals that they must 
restrain their ambitions for another four years. 

The most experienced politicians believe that Mr. Taft will 
be renominated by his party. They can see nothing else. It 
is not at all unlikely that there will be a contest in the conven- 
tion and that the Radical wing of the party, led by some of the 
extremists from the Middle Western states, will endeavour to 
defeat Mr. Taft and nominate a man of their own faction, such 
a man, for instance, as Senator Cummins of Iowa, or Senator 
La Follett of Wisconsin; both of whom divide the honours 
of leadership of the Progressives in the Senate, neither of whom 
likes Mr. Taft, and both are ambitious and covet the Presidency. 
The Radicals will doubtless be heard from in the convention, 
but it is not believed that they will command sufficient strength 
to be able to prevent Mr. Taft’s nomination or to dictate the 
nomination of a candidate more agreeable to them. The north, 
east and south will be for a Conservative candidate, and the 
delegates from those sections will outnumber the Radical delegates 
from the west. Mr. Taft is regarded not only as the strongest 
candidate but the candidate made necessary by the logic of 
events. He is in the best position to unite his party. The 
Radicals might be induced to vote for him rather than to bring 
about the election of a Democrat, but the Conservatives would 
vote for a Democrat of known Conservative tendencies rather 
than help to elect a Radical Republican. They have done that 
before and they will undoubtedly do it again. It is the way 
they are constituted. 
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Two months ago, flushed with the triumph of their victory 
over the Republicans, the Democrats saw no obstacle in the 
way of their path to the Presidency that could not be easily 
brushed aside. Two months have brought reflection. The 
Democrats believe that they will elect their President next year, 
but they are conscious of the difficulties that beset them. They 
are on probation and under the stern eye of a watchful and 
critical public, which as yet only half trusts them. To win 
the full confidence of the country the Democrats must prove 
by their deeds that they are fit to govern, and have abandoned 
their wild theories and vagaries that made them both feared 
and laughed at when they were in opposition. The Demo- 
cratic opportunity will come next year when they are in control 
of the House of Representatives and the responsibility of 
framing legislation devolves on them. If they acquit themselves 
well and show moderation and restraint their chances of carrying 
the country will be greatly improved, but they can afford 
to make no mistakes. The Republicans may commit crimes 
and will be forgiven, but the venial sins of the Democrats will 
not be condoned. They must prove by their works that they 
have been regenerated. 

Mr. Taft, I am told, believes that the outlook is not at all 
hopeless for the Republicans. Immediately after the November 
election every Republican was despondent. To fight on was 
hopeless. The Republicans have braced up somewhat since 
then and think there is still a chance for them, handicapped 
although they feel themselves to be. Mr. Taft has put courage 
into his followers. He thinks that the party should not falter 
because of the adverse verdict of the country, but should endeavour 
to carry out the legislative programme and show that it can 
be as well disciplined in defeat as it was united in victory. The 
New York Evening Post, which maintains an independent atti- 
tude and sheds no tears over the result of the November election, 
warns the Democrats not to count too much on Republican 
disaffection. 


The Republican Party [it says] after a stunning defeat following many 
months of extraordinary demoralisation, is showing that capacity for remaking 
its front, that readiness and ability to gather itself together for united and 
effective action, which have again and again been the despair of the Democrats, 
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. « . To forecast at this time the nature of the Presidential campaign of 1912 
would be absurd. But there is one thing that may be asserted without the 
slightest hesitation. The Democratic Party is not going to get a judgment by 
default. The Republican Party is going to put in an appearance and will 
present its case in good shape. . . . For the last six months the people have 
been feeling very tired of the Republican Party but they cannot be counted on 
to remain in that condition of mind indefinitely. They have nearly two years 
before them in which to recover from it, Unless they get some satisfaction 
from the contemplation of Democratic performances, unless they find some 
assurance that a real gain to good government, a real promotion of public 
welfare, is to be expected from a change of parties in the control of national 
affairs, they will return to the habit of many years—a habit broken only by the 
two elections of Grover Cleveland. 


The Baltimore Sun, a militant Democratic paper, says that 
nothing except Democratic blundering can defeat the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate next year, and that privately 
Republicans admit this. But this is a truism. Political parties 
like individuals are destroyed by their own blunders. 


The Old Sarum of America has been found in a small rural 
community in Ohio, where in Adams County 5000 of the 6000 
men who voted at the last election are in danger of fine and dis- 
franchisement for five years for having sold their votes, An 
extraordinary state of affairs has existed there, and the atten- 
tion of the whole country has been called to the disclosures. 
For years votes have been openly bought and sold. ‘“‘ Regular 
schedules of the prices which the voters were paid were kept 
in four-fifths of the voting booths in this country,” a corre- 
spondent writes : 


These schedules were open to the leaders in both parties. Beside each 
man’s price there were memoranda suggesting the manner in which each one 
could best be approached. The prices ranged all the way from a drink of whisky 
to $25, There were not many of either of these extremes, but several who 
valued their votes more highly put on the higher price. These men were those 
whose attitude affected others, hence the politicians thought their price not 
exorbitant. 

No such revelations of wholesale corruption have ever been made, even in 
the palmiest days of Boss Tweed in New York, or in the rottenest ward politics 
of Philadelphia, Pittsburg or Chicago, as have been shown here. It is nota 
few floaters, immigrants and tramps who have fallen, but more than a thousand 
native-born farmers, merchants, lawyers, doctors—even ministers. Not a foreign 
name appears in the list. And these men were not tempted. They have made 
a business of selling votes for the last generation. 
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Judge Blair, before whom the indicted men are being tried, 
tells of the shameless way in which men put up their votes at 
auction openly and in the presence of the town officials : 


I myself have seen men stand on the auction block [he is quoted as saying]. 

I saw a farmer worth $40,000 stand on a soap-box in front of the court- 
house in West Union and auction off his vote. The mayor, the prosecuting 
attorney, and the town marshal watched the auction and did nothing. It got 
so that men openly boasted they would not vote unless they were paid. 

I have seen twenty-seven men in one precinct sold in a bloekby a leader. 
When I ran for Judge the first time six years ago, one hundred and twenty- 
seven men in Manchester organised and told me I’d have to pay them or be 
defeated. I wouldn’t pay. I was elected in the judicial district, but I lost 
Adams County. 

When I was a young impulsive fellow I bought votes. I am not publishing 
that, but I will not deny it. I felt mean all the time, though, and when I saw 
votes auctioned off I made up my mind I would stop that if I ever had the 
chance. This is my first chance. 

We shall continue with the investigation until the last man of those guilty 
either has paid his fine or served his sentence. I think every one indicted can 
be found guilty. 


The men indicted have been rushing to court to plead guilty, 
pay their fines and escape further punishment. Justice is adminis- 
tered in an informal way in some parts of the United States, as 
witness the proceedings in Judge Blair’s court thus described by 
a correspondent : 


He knows a large part of the voters of the county by their first names and 
when they come into court the scene is rather a social one. The judge sits on 
one side of a plain table, the indicted man on the other. 

“ How about it John; are you guilty?” asks the judge. 

“T reckon I am, Judge,” is the usual reply. 

“ All right, John, I'll have to fine you $10 and you can’t vote any more for 
five years. I'll just put a six months’ workhouse sentence on top of that, but 
I won’t enforce it as long as you behave.” 

“ All right, Judge. You’ve got the goods on me.” 


In view of the agitation in England to mend or end the House 
of Lords, it is interesting to note that there is a somewhat similar 
agitation in this country to make over the Senate, some persons 
even going so far as to say that the Senate is a useless body, 
that the political trend is in the direction of a single chamber, 
and that a second chamber hampers legislation. The agitation 
to modify the constitution of the Senate began with an attempt 
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to change the method of the election of Senators, but it has 
now reached larger proportions. Each State is represented in 
the Senate by two Senators, those Senators representing not the 
people, as Members of the House of Representatives or Members 
of the House of Commons do, but the State at large. There is 
now great dissatisfaction because of the inequality of this repre- 
sentation. New York, for instance, with a population of more 
than nine millions has no more Senators than Nevada with a 
population of eighty thousand. In New York, there are 191 
persons to the square mile, in Nevada the population is only 
seven-tenths of.a person to the square mile. The proposal has 
been made that the States should be represented in the Senate 
on the basis of population, as the States now are in the House 
of Representatives, but this, of course, would be resisted by 
the smaller States, as it would make them negligible. In the 
Senate Nevada is now as powerful as New York; but if the Sena- 
torial representation were based on population, Nevada would 
probably have but a single Senator and New York would have 
a dozen or more. The smaller States would be at the mercy of 
the larger, and the whole theory of the Senate as a balance in 
the Government would be gone. 

While there is very little chance of any such radical change 
being adopted, there is every prospect of the Senate being popular- 
ised by the election of its members in the same way that members 
of the House of Representatives are elected, a subject to which 
I have before called attention. Senators, I may remind my 
readers, are now elected by the Legislature of the States and not 
by the people at large. The people elect the members of the 
Legislature, who in turn elect the Senators, and this system has 
given rise to very grave abuses. To correct the evils complained 
of it is proposed that Senators shall be elected at large by the 
qualified voters of the State. This system has already been 
adopted in effect by some of the States, but it has not been a 
pronounced success. Nevertheless, the agitation continues to 
““democratise ” the Senate, and it is the general belief that it 
will come in the near future. 

This change, important in itself, is given added importance 
as indicating the modified view of the relations existing between 
the States and the Federal Government. In the old days of a 
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highly decentralised Government the States were regarded as 
sovereign powers and they sent their Senators to Washington 
as ambassadors. In an international conference nations are 
given equality of representation irrespective of their population, 
area, wealth, or importance in the sisterhood of nations. It 
was the same way with the States. Each was to be considered 
of equal rank in the Senate irrespective of size or population ; 
a Senator represented the State as an entity and not the people. 
Now that the Government at Washington has become more 
centralised and is absorbing the functions hitherto exercised 
by the separate States, the federal principle on which the 
Republic was founded is disappearing and it seems inequitable 
that New York should have no greater influence in the Senate 
than Nevada, or that a little State should be in a position to 
dictate to a larger. 


** At the head of the Navy Department,” says the New York 
Sun in discussing the annual report of Secretary Meyer, “ there 
is now a man of ideas with the courage and the energy to carry 
them out for the good of the service.” This is just appreciation 
of the really extraordinary work Mr. Meyer has done in reorganis- 
ing his Department and placing it on a sound business basis. 
He came into office and found himself enmeshed in red tape. 
Having no technical experience he was at the mercy of his pro- 
fessional advisers; and the peculiar organisation of the Depart- 
ment promoted friction and made it difficult for the Secretary 
to ascertain the merits of questions which he must decide. Most 
Secretaries of the Navy have been content to accept the legacies 
left to them by their predecessors, to continue the system 
because they were incapable of changing it, to become more 
hopelessly bound up in red tape, and to pay more attention to 
Congress and the politicians than the needs of the service. 
Mr. Meyer cut red tape with a sharp knife. He eliminated friction 
by creating in effect if not in name a professional Cabinet. He 
reorganised the dockyards and the supply depots so that they 
are now administered with the same careful regard for economy 
as private establishments. Perhaps more important than all, 
he studied the navy as a conscientious man would if suddenly 
placed at the head of a great business, who must either make 
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it show a profit or go through the bankruptcy court. Waste 
and extravagance have been checked. The old system by which 
it was impossible to tell the cost of work has been abolished. It 
is now as easy to know what it costs to build or repair a vessel 
as it is for a manufacturer to ascertain the price of materials 
or labour entering into any of his products. 

One of the scandals of American naval administration in 
the past has been the maintenance of useless dockyards because 
the politicians demanded them. Mr. Meyer recommends to 
Congress that these yards be closed, as some of them have an 
insufficient depth of water to admit vessels of heavy tonnage 
and the berthing space is limited. He instances Pensacola on 
the southern coast, which has cost the Government over twelve 
million dollars and is valueless for naval purposes. Instead of 
throwing money away on yards that have no military efficiency 
Mr. Meyer would keep up the relative position of the American 
Navy by the addition of two “ Dreadnoughts ” every year, and 
after 1912 whatever additional ships are necessary to replace 
those become obsolete. 


For many years it used to be said that cotton was king in 
the south. It was on the cotton crop that the South depended 
for its prosperity, as practically no other crop of importance 
was raised there, and the cotton sold to the British spinners 
and those in foreign countries fed and clothed the south. Cotton 
still reigns in the south, for the value of the annual product is 
about £140,000,000 according to the state of the market, but its 
rule is threatened. Rebellion first broke out when the boll 
weevil marched across the Mexican border and invaded the 
cotton lands of Texas, exacting immense toll, continuing its 
devastating march into Louisiana and Mississippi. The damage 
done by this parasite has been enormous, and although Congress 
has made a large appropriation for its extermination, and all 
the resources of the Federal Department of Agriculture have 
been concentrated on the problem, as yet no way has been found 
to rid the cotton plantation of the pest. A great many of the 
planters, especially those who raise only a few bales a season, 
have been induced to turn their attention to corn (maize) as 
being not only less trouble to grow but promising larger returns, 
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and the results thus far have been amazing. Land on which 
cotton can be grown to advantage is found peculiarly suitable 
for corn, for which there is always a market in its natural state ; 
or it can be fed to cattle, which may be sold at a high profit. 
In some of the cotton States, it is reported, the farmers have 
abandoned cotton to grow corn, and they have been encouraged 
by the State agricultural authorities to go into corn culture, 
partly because it solves the problem of the boll weevil and also 
because it leads to diversity of crops, which is always a good 
thing in agriculture. If the southern farmer should continue 
to devote his attention to corn rather than to cotton, English 
spinners might have to pay more for their raw material, but it 
is probable the smaller area cultivated would be compensated 
for by larger crops. Cotton cultivation has been carried on 
unscientifically and in a very careless fashion. Now some atten- 
tion is being paid to seed selection and the study of fertilisation, 
and the results are already seen in the increased yield. It is 
calculated that it requires half an acre to grow a bale of cotton, 
but there are known cases of a man farming under scientific 
methods being able to raise three and a half bales to the acre. 
As cotton and its seed at the present prices are worth 
about £18 a bale, it would richly repay the Southerner to farm 
scientifically. 


Although the temperance sentiment has enormously in- 
creased in this country during the last decade, and the “ dry” 
area is larger than it ever was before, the consumption of ardent 
liquor has not proportionately decreased, and the official figures 
would seem to indicate that the people are drinking more, so 
that Prohibition by statute has not been the means of making 
the people more temperate. The consumption of liquor is mea- 
sured by the receipts paid on distilled spirits, which were larger 
in the last fiscal year than any year in the last decade, with the 
exception of 1907. The consumption appears to have increased 
about 30 per cent. in the last ten years, or from 95,000,000 gallons 
of domestic spirits in 1900 to 128,000,000 in 1910. In the same 
time imports of spirits have increased from 1,700,000 gallons 
to 4,200,000. Fermented liquors increased from 39,000,000 
barrels in 1900 to 59,000,000 in 1910, or 50 per cent. From 
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these figures the New York Times deduces that Prohibition 
has done nothing more “ than to stimulate the thirst of the new 
Prohibition States.” The men who oppose Prohibition say that 
temperance legislation is directly responsible for this increased 
consumption of liquor. When liquor was sold openly and 
freely, the average man consumed it in moderate quantities 
by buying it at public places, but since its sale has been pro- 
hibited these men now buy their alcoholic stimulant by the 
bottle, case or barrel and keep it in their homes, which promotes 
rather than decreases drinking. A man may live in a “ dry” 
town and be unable to buy liquor, but he can easily have it sent 
to him by post or freight, and of course, where liquor is selling 
under the ban of the law there will always be an illicit trade, 
which, in the opinion of competent social observers, is a direct 
invitation to excessive drinking. 

Not less striking than the increase in the consumption of 
liquor is the increased use of cigarettes. Ten years ago, the 
American people, according to the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Sun, smoked two cigars to one cigarette ; to- 
day the number of each consumed is about the same. Ten years 
ago the man who smoked cigarettes was looked upon with con- 
tempt; the stage villain always lit a cigarette before he com- 
mitted bigamy or stole the incriminating letters; the cigarette 
smoker in private life was regarded either as effeminate or not 
quite moral. To-day, brawny ironworkers and clergymen smoke 
out of the same box, and the old prejudice has disappeared. 


A. Maurice Low. 


TWO SOLUTIONS OF THE 
“GREEK QUESTION” 


In England, at least, we have no accepted definition of education, 
and therefore no clear idea of the part which educators—Schools 
and Universities—ought to play in human life. Generally we 
accept our Own vagueness contentedly enough; but every now 
and then the problem is thrust upon us. Why, it is asked, should 
the years of the pupillary state be soextended as to encroach upon 
the time which should be given to the Business of Life? What 
is there to show for the extension? Then there begins a con- 
troversy in which every one can take a hand; and chaos comes 
again; so that in the welter and confusion of “ unanswerable 
truths ’”’ one is inclined to regret the good old days of sixty years 
ago, when the public was quite satisfied that its schools and 
universities should teach Greek and Latin and very little else. 
There may have been inadequacy, but at least there was sim- 
plicity; and teachers knew what was expected of them. But 
for the last four decades we have been vexed by questions to 
which there is as yet no satisfactory answer; and the humanities, 
deposed from their throne, have been something like the astro- 
loger’s trade under the early Roman Empire, vetitum semper et 
retentum. They have not ceased to be taught; but they are a 
cockshy for every educational theorist, from the “ serious student ” 
of something else to the parent or guardian who thinks that Eton 
and Oxford ought to train young men for success on the Stock 
Exchange, or the public which believes that “ modern civilisation 
can find not only entertainment, but also all the instruction and 
all the culture which it requires in the contemplation of moving 
pictures of itself,” * or the natural human boy who wants to learn 
nothing at all. 


* P. Shorey, “ The Case for the Classics.” 
VOL, LYI 66 
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As one would expect, the controversy rages most fiercely 
round our most ancient Universities. The youths who come to 
Oxford and Cambridge are designed for the largest variety of 
careers; so that somebody is sure to have the grievance that his 
academic education is “ useless” to him—unless the Universities 
could give every one a technical course, specially designed for his 
own use! Here alone Greek is maintained as a necessary subject 
in the initial examination for freshmen; and this is the casus belli, 
Oxford and Cambridge can defend Greek in schools by maintaining 
it in their initial examination. They can; but for the last 
twenty years they have been intermittently assailed by all kinds 
of arguments. They are told to remember that Greek is not 
practically useful. They are told that it is too hard, and in the 
same breath that it is too easy. Sentimentalists protest against 
being compelled to learn anything. (This principle of no com- 
pulsion, often advanced as an eternal truth, can only have a 
partial application, or children would not learn to read. But 
your faddist is seldom a logician.) Middle-aged gentlemen, whose 
nobly independent habit of mind is guaranteed by the firm front 
which they have opposed to the insidious attacks of education, 
discover that but for compulsion they might have been historians, 
mathematicians, even Grecians. Or, when all arguments fail, the 
two Universities are admonished that they must bow to the People’s 
Will: stet pro ratione voluntas ; and that is expressed by the daily 
press and the Head Masters’ conference. Capital and Labour are 
allied against them: the first offers them £30,000 if they will rid 
their examination of Greek, and the second, conscious of a 
subservient Ministry, threatens them with a drastic Commission 
if they do not comply. 

Persons living outside Universities and unconcerned with 
academic problems find themselves wonderfully strengthened by 
the above arguments—even when they contradict each other. 
But they are not quite so satisfactorily tonic to all who live in 
Oxford and Cambridge, and have to bear the burden of a decision. 
There are a fortunate few who are conservative enough to maintain, 
or radical enough to attack, any existing institution—the first 
category a very small one indeed. There are Reformers (as they 
call themselves) who will support anything and everything 
labelled “ Liberal” ; and in these troubled days the academic mind 
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is so sadly confused, that the dislike of Greek is in some curious 
way inextricably mixed up with an admiration for Mr. Lloyd 
George. Then, there are the “ statesmanlike ” who are prepared 
to make any and every sacrifice which will avert that terrible 
bugbear, a Commission. These have their minds automatically 
made up for them; but the rest cannot always take these short 
cuts toa decision. They have, unluckily, to think. Is the alleged 
vox popult vox Det? nay, is it more than vor unius partis populi ? 
If it be true that when Universities cease to defend Greek, its 
teaching perishes in many schools, and that Latin falls with it ; 
if the small amount of Greek required in the initial examination 
of Oxford and Cambridge has really a value, whether regarded 
as the key to a great literature, or considered simply as a mental 
discipline ; then is it worth while to make an admitted sacrifice 
and to endanger, not Greek alone, but all humanistic teaching, 
with the object of consenting to one or both of the two great 
educational principles above mentioned, that of “ Eearn only 
what you like,” and that of “Learn only what is practically 
useful’? Small blame to Oxford and Cambridge if they count 
the cost rather carefully ; though when Universities count the cost, 
the just caution of thinking men is generally called by the news- 
paper press crass obscurantism or undying prejudice. 

The University of Oxford is at present petitioned to resolve that 
students who intend to seek Honours in Natural Science be ex- 
empted from the necessity of offering Greek at “‘ Responsions,”’ 
the first University examination, taken by the majority of 
candidates while they are still at school, at any rate before they 
come into residence at Oxford. This must lead ultimately to a 
divorce of Science from the humanities, and that at school. 
Wherever Greek has been made optional, there Latin has soon 
followed suit. That is not surprising, as the same arguments can 
be used against Latin as against Greek. In the University of 
Wales, the teachers of Natural Science, having ousted Greek 
from the list of necessary subjects in the examination for matri- 
culation, proceeded, as I am told, to regard Latin with “ bitter 
hostility,” and ousted that too. I daresay they had very good 
and sufficient reasons for their action. But in view of the ex- 
pressions used by their Oxford and Cambridge confréres, there 
seems to be no reason why they should not do likewise; and if 
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they are faithful to their own arguments they certainly will. 
Yet it does not appear that a student of Natural Science will be 
really more efficient in his own line for being more illiterate. 
Remember that he gets no literary education at the University. 
Rightly or wrongly, we relieve him from that entirely. The more 
need then, one would think; that the would-be engineer or chemist, 
or forestry student should have studied something outside his own 
particular line before coming to the University. One would 
think, a priors, that the best mental discipline, and some power 
of intelligible expression—both, as is usually admitted, best 
acquired by at least an admixture of some sort of training in the 
humanities—are necessary for a man who does not intend to be a 
laboratory demonstrator for the whole of his life. Undoubtedly 
the high authority of Sir E. Ray Lankester asserts that Greek 
and Latin are dead and done for, and of no more use to any rational 
man ; but that does not seem to be the opinion of all the spokesmen 
of Science. Seven years ago, when Oxford was rent by a con- 
troversy closely resembling the present, the Royal Society took 
the trouble to address a strong letter to the academic authorities, 
protesting against a divorce of Science from a linguistic training. 
At about the same time, at least two ex-Presidents of the same 
Society allowed themselves to be publicly quoted, in the course 
of a debate in Congregation, as supporters of “ Greek for all,” 
that is all Oxford and Cambridge men. They agreed with Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson that its rudiments provide an admirable 
discipline for the intelligence. Quite recently, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Oxford, while supporting a petition ad- 
dressed to the Hebdomadal Council praying that Science men may 
be exempted from offering Greek in Responsions, has added the 
remarkable proviso that the exemption is undesirable for students 
of Medicine! In face of these pronouncements, and of the fact 
that at both Oxford and Cambridge there are still a few teachers 
of Science—not many, certainly, but still a few—who, despite the 
natural desire to act with the majority of their colleagues, protest 
the necessity of Greek, it is difficult to say that the vox populi is 
anything more than the expression of a remarkably vocal and tem- 
porarily influential section. It is not agreed, ubique et ab omnibus, 
that the best liberal education (and Oxford and Cambridge ought 
to encourage nothing less) can dispense with the humanities. No 
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one seriously wants to put French and German in the place of 
Greek and Latin. There is even a distinct tendency to disparage 
such technical training as Universities can give and are always 
being asked to give. Pressed to include a “ Business Course ” 
(save the mark!) in our curriculum, we hear from America of 
‘‘the repeated testimony of business and technical men that the 
actual knowledge gained in preparatory college courses in their 
subjects is of little value.”* Germany exempts science students 
(but in practice, be it noted, very few others) from Greek, and 
her best thinkers are not unanimous in approval. At least, 
Professor von Wilamowitz Méllendorff can speak in this connection 
of “traurigen Erfahrungen, die wir zu Hause gemacht haben 
und noch tiglich machen.” ¢ Our old Universities are haled be- 
fore the tribunal of public opinion. That is the Cesar to whom 
they are to appeal. Very well; but Cesar does not seem to 
have made up his mind. Quite possibly, if we do not hurry him, 
he may decide that Oxford and Cambridge are justified, despite 
certain popular clamours, in pursuing their own ideals in their 
own way after all; and that there is truth in the advice tendered 
by Professor von Wilamowitz Méllendorff, “‘ Schaffe man fiir die 
neuen Bediirfnisse neue Institute: erst in der Concurrenz wird 
sich zeigen, ob denn das Alte wert ist aufgegeben zu werden ? f 
However, if early specialisation is to be deprecated, it is only 
fair to admit that it is better to specialise in science than in some 
other things; there is that much to be said for the “ relief” of 
Science Honourmen from Greek. At least, they have solid sub- 
jects; they have “a file to gnaw”; they cannot attain to 
Honours, I believe, by attending lectures and picking up phrases. 
The majority of them, at Universities, are thorough-going and 
hardworking learners; and if the science man would be much the 
better for Latin and Greek (just as the classical scholar would 
be the better for Science, and is the better for mathematics), 
still, for the thorough-going student a specialised course has a 
value of its own. But what is to be said for ‘‘ Faculty Differentia- 
tion,” which has recently been recommended as a solution of 
present difficulties, and of which we shall doubtless hear more in 
* Shorey, Op. cit. 


+ Letter addressed to and published by the “ Greek Committee” at Oxford, 
in November 1910. t Ibid, 
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the future? Exemption of Scientists from Greek in Responsions 
or the Littlego means early specialisation for them. “ Faculty 
Differentiation’ means, in all probability, early specialisation 
for everybody, everybody, that is, who reads for Honours. It 
involves much more than a total separation of studies at the 
Universities. That separation exists already. Once you are 
in the academic field you can choose whichever part of it you like, 
but hitherto all have had to enter by the same gate. Now, it is 
sometimes proposed that there shall be not one approach but 
many, according to the part of the field which the youthful special- 
ist, while still at school, has chosen for himself. This separation 
of “ Faculties,” each branch of study made quite autonomous, 
independent of any central University control, and prescribing 
to its students, not merely their academic course as now, but the 
preliminary means of access to that course, has a very plausible 
sound. What, it is asked, can tend more to the advancement of 
learning than that every student should pursue that branch of 
study for which nature and inclination fit him—do that work which 
is especially his—unhampered from the dawn of his intelligence 
by the necessity of learning certain beggarly elements which are 
wholly irrelevant to the line of research which is marked out for 
him? The aspirant to scientific or mathematical Honours could 
be freed from the intolerable burden of the classics: the classical 
scholar could. be relieved from the odious necessity of algebra or 
geometry : and every one would be at liberty to follow his own 
particular bent, performing his own appointed Zpyov in a democracy 
of savants as in the polity of Plato. Yes, indeed; but the con- 
ditions necessary for the working of such a scheme are hardly to 
be found except in ideal polities. At any rate they cannot be 
said to exist among the clientéle of Oxford and Cambridge. Only 
some, alas! of the youths who come to our oldest Universities, 
are of the stuff which makes “ serious students.” Many, with 
excellent abilities, have no bent “of any distinctive kind.” 
The majority are intelligent, and a minority are even industrious, 
but intelligence and industry do not of themselves make a 
Mommsen or a Maitland, the researcher, the explorer of un- 
trodden or unfamiliar fields of study, the man for whom it may 
be worth while to specialise. Yet it is these youths who (thanks 
to the natural wish of their parents that their sons should win 
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distinction, and of College authorities that their alumni should 
make a fair show in the Schools) provide the majority of entries 
for Tripos or Honour School. These often intelligent, but seldom 
profoundly interested students—classicists or historians for the 
nonce—would, by the discrimination of the academic body into 
so many self-governing “ Faculties,” be encouraged to do what 
they do not want to do, and what they are not really fitted to do— 
to limit their field of study ab initio and at school, not, as at pre- 
sent, only after they have come to the University. “ Faculty 
Differentiation ” means that a classical board would prescribe 
for classical students not only the academic course but by the 
separate initial or matriculation examination, Responsions or an 
“ Abiturienten Examen,” the pre-academic course as well. 
An ill-advised classical board, thinking mainly of the classical 
specialist, might well relieve such an examination of everything 
non-classical; just as a Science board would almost certainly 
relieve the examination of everything non-scientific, and as 
teachers of modern history might make their students pass nothing 
but a modern history test to start with. (If historians say this 
is an impossible contingency, they can only be referred to the 
Memoir of their so justly respected “specimen partium” F. W. 
Maitland, who would apparently have given Greek a very short 
shrift.) The result would be that boys would be prepared at 
school for nothing but the lines of academic study which they 
intended to follow. For most English boys, is this tants? Is 
the gain of being able to enter for a race where the pace is set by 
serious students, and which may be of high value to serious 
students, sufficient to compensate for the loss of that mental 
adaptability which comes of a good general education? Even 
the budding savant must suffer something from early specialisation 
—his future, it is hoped, will atone for that—but how about the 
boys who are in varying degrees more or less indifferent about 
what they are to learn, and the idler to whom specialisation in 
one subject primarily appeals as exemption from several others ? 
Such, it will be said, ought not to read for Honours. Perhaps; 
but the public will have it so. Nor is the public necessarily quite 
wrong. A man who is not qualifying himself for the Ecole des 
Chartes may yet be really profiting by a specialised honours course 
in history, provided he does not begin at a too early age. Such a 
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course should be an addition to and not a substitute for a general 
education: but under “ Faculty Differentiation’ schoolboys 
might begin to specialise at fifteen. 

As long as Universities acquiesce in the theory that specialism 
and training for this or that profession is the main business of 
educators, so long will they continue to be asked to exempt 
somebody from the intolerable burden of something. Perhaps it 
will be said that they are too far committed and cannot turn 
back: otherwise, it would seem to be a more rational policy (and 
they are quite strong and popular enough to carry it through 
if they wish) to aim primarily at securing and strengthening that 
base of “liberal arts’ for which specialism and technical training 
roust ultimately be the better. 

With all respect to the fulminations of Head Masters (who 
are for the most part bound by their office to express the views of 
parents and guardians not always long-sighted), it is sub- 
mitted that the business of Oxford and Cambridge is to lead 
and not to follow in matters of education. Cannot the two 
oldest Universities disregard for a moment the threats of 
Labour, the bribes of Capital, even (but very civilly) the recom- 
mendation of Head Masters in conference, and agree so to frame 
their initial examinations as to insist that all who come to them 
shall have acquired those rudiments of a liberal education which 
can only be mastered in after life with great difficulty? Such an 
examination would probably include among its necessary and 
inevitable subjects the rudiments of Greek and Latin, Natural 
Science, and Mathematics. By insisting on the best general 
education, according to some such lines, for all candidates we 
should probably obtain the sanest workers in every field: and 
those who are to collaborate later in the government of 
Universities would have in some sort a common basis of culture. 


A. D. GopLeEy. 


THE NATIVE ENGLISH DRAMA 


Tue decay of the English drama has been the theme of many 
writers for a generation; and heroic efforts at its rehabilitation 
have engrossed scores of authors, critics, and managers during the 
last fifteen or twenty years. I have no doubt that Mr. Archer 
would claim that these efforts have not been in vain, and that our 
theatres are in a better way than they were before the important 
but intermittent movement towards realism on the stage. I don’t 
know what Mr. Walkley would say. It is, however, quite certain 
that in some respects our dramatic position has improved. The 
Ibsen mania, despite its excesses, no doubt assisted us out of our 
confirmed staginess ; and playwrights, as well as critics and public, 
were encouraged to test plays from the side of human nature, to 
demand and accept human figures instead of melodramatic and 
farcical automata. There has also been a movement in favour 
of greater freedom, which has had a little success. Cultivated 
audiences do not now, for example, demand the artificial and 
clamant curtains of twenty years ago. We have learned some- 
thing, and are full of self-gratulation. Yet it is doubtful if what 
we have accomplished will advance us much farther. It is more 
than doubtful if we have taken the right road. Are we not 
striving to revive the English drama upon wrong principles, upon 
the wrong Form? A een of the history of our native 
theatre gives one pause. 

Dramatic art began with the ein and so great was the 
imaginative genius which inspired Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Kuripides, at any rate, that Hellenic ideals dominated the world 
for centuries. Rome had her own domestic sources, which it is 
possible to see in the early fragments of Latin literature. But any 
possibility of developing on indigenous lines was nipped in the bud, 
if I may put it that way, by the Greek tradition. Translations 
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and adaptations from the Greek crowded out the national mimes, 
and very soon for what it was worth the Latin school of drama 
was established, and reached its pitch under Plautus and Terence. 
These playwrights made use of borrowed and alien forms. The 
Latin drama lingered on, weakened, dwindled, and finally expired 
on the threshold of the empire. 

The English drama, like the Latin, can boast of a native origin, 
Its beginnings are to be sought in the miracle plays, moralities 
and mysteries of the middle ages. These sprang from the people, 
and were of the people, like the rustic satura of Rome. But 
unlike what happened in Latium, the poor beginnings led to 
something better, stronger, more advanced and more literary. 
It is impossible to find much more than the seeds of literature in 
the moralities. They are embryonic literature. On the other 
hand, in Shakespeare and the Elizabethan dramatists, we have 
literature in its finest flower. The Elizabethan drama was the 
direct and inevitable heir of the miracle plays and moralities, 
This is a commonplace to every student of English literature. 
So gradual was the transition, and so intimate the connection that 
we find even in Shakespeare surviving features of the original 
moralities, superfluities not yet discarded, elements of which 
the functions have been atrophied, cumbrous and unnecessary 
machinery not yet scrapped, and clanking emptily to the wind. 
Villagers and.sacred personages mingled freely in those old plays, 
and the devil cracked jokes with all and sundry. The goodman 
and his wife laughed, arms akimbo, or crossed themselves accord- 
ing to the occasion. It was the national life emerging in a natural 
manner; the whole effect was racy of the soil. And when the 
art took a turn into something more formal and deliberate and 
complex, these features remained. Shakespeare and others of his 
day employed their prentice hands in reconstituting and reshaping 
ruder and earlier dramas. (Incidentally, one might ask, would 
Francis Bacon have engaged in hack work of this sort?) The 
rough horse-play of the morality left its mark on the early Tudor 
drama, and that again was re-embodied in the Elizabethan plays. 
The apostolic succession is perfect ; the evolution is organic and 
natural. Falstaff was the descendant of earlier humorists, and 
the clowns of Shakespeare all have their paternity registered. 

With the aftermath of the Jacobean period there is already 
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noticeable the influence of the New Learning. The Renaissance 
of letters did not affect the outward form of the drama, but 
gradually affected the spirit. It is odd, when one comes to think 
of it, that so vast and revolutionary a change should not have 
made its mark at once upon dramatic writing. Every other 
branch of literature was immediately affected. But, so far as its 
form was concerned, the drama remained unchanged. Classic 
lore furbished up themes for the drama ; the style of the language 
was affected variously by the revival; but the form of dramatic 
work was untouched. It remained untouched, until, through the 
breaches of the Caroline period, the French invasion rolled into 
our land, and conquered it—the second Conquest, and one quite 
as significant as that earlier triumph of the Norman. The exile 
of Charles II. and his dependence on Louis XIV., his Gallicisa- 
tion, as it were, had much more than political results. It made 
England an appanage of France for two reigns, and it also deeply, if 
indirectly, influenced English life, and English manners. The 
time of le roi soleil was the era of French ascendency, not only 
politically, but socially and intellectually. Racine, Corneille, 
Moliére were representative of the new Classicism which cul- 
minated in France. Outside, barbarism still had sway. So it 
appeared to us rude islanders, upon whom the glamour of the Gallic 
civilisation was not lost. Though subsequently we stuck sturdily 
to our own destiny as a nation, the French influence had gone deep 
in morals, in literature and, to a certain extent, in manners. The 
forms of Racine and Corneille were the adapted forms of the Latin 
and the Greek drama. Mboliére might have been a modernised 
Terence. In all art there is progress, evolution, in respect of form, 
even though the spirit abides and changes not. The drama of 
to-day is not the drama of Racine and his contemporaries ; but 
it is a drama derived from them through two centuries of experi- 
ence and experiments. Emphatically, its parentage must not be 
sought in Elizabethan drama. It has no relation with that. It 
is separated from that by a gap of three hundred years. Eliza- 
bethan drama, which is English drama, died in the early Jacobean 
period. There has been no English drama since. The glorious 
freedom of the Shakespearean play, its elasticity, its plasticity, 
were lost to our literature in the seventeenth century under the 
new affinities we made on the Continent. We began to think and 
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talk of the three Unities—{accursed phrase ! )—and to cut and 
trim and pare, and lop according to conventions. Conventions 
are all very wellin their way. Indeed, conventions are merely the 
expressions of a necessity, but when you have a beautifully spacious 
and rich convention, it is wantonness and waste and ingratitude to 
throw it away in favour of more exiguous and constraining bonds, 
That is what we have done with our English drama. We have 
stereotyped a model by which, like the bed of Procrustes, we test 
all playwriting. Within the walls of our three or four acts, and 
their rigid canons, what we presume to style our picture of Life, 
is cribbed, cabined and confined beyond endurance. Consider 
how much the audience of modern plays have to accept and 
overlook. They must believe that a man two feet away from 
another cannot be overheard, though he speak in a voice audible 
to the gallery ; they must ignore the fact that the villain with his 
revolver in a small, plain room is obviously visible to his victim; 
they must comfortably allow developments which would occupy 
two months to take place within one hour; they must without 
surprise allow all the persons of the drama to meet (1) in a draw- 
ing-room in Kensington, (2) in the vestibule of a hotel in Bordi- 
ghera, (3) in a country house near Newmarket; they must, in fine, 
be prepared to grant any demand made upon them by the exi- 
gencies of the Three Unities. The freedom and the liberal air of 
the Elizabethans mock us from the distance. Theirs was a 
beautiful, loose, pliable form, capable of indefinite alteration 
and expression. Its generosity was capacious, as wide as life 
itself. What cared it about Unities? Taine, in his entertaining 
history of English literature, analyses our indigenous drama, and 
compares it very astutely with the neo-classical forms. I quote 
from Van Laun’s excellent translation. 


Racine puts on the stage a sole action, whose details he adjusts, and whose 
course he regulates ; no incident, nothing unforeseen, no appendices or incon- 
gruities; no secondary intrigue. The subordinate parts are effaced; at the 
most, four or five principal characters, the fewest possible ; the rest, reduced to 
the condition of confidants, take the tone of their masters, and merely reply to 
them. All the scenes are connected, and flow insensibly one into the other ; 
and every scene, like the entire piece, has its order and progress, The tragedy 
stands out symmetrically and clear in the midst of human life, like a complete 
and solitary temple which limns its regular outline on the luminous azure of the 
sky. In England all is different. All that the French eall proportion and 
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fitness is wanting; Englishmen do not trouble themselves about them, they do 
not need them. There is no unity; they leap suddenly over twenty years, or 
five hundred leagues, There are twenty scenes in an act—we stumble without 
preparation from one to the other, from tragedy to buffoonery ; usually it appears. 
as though the action gained no ground, the different personages waste their 
time in conversation, dreaming, displaying their character. We were moved, 
anxious for the issue, and here they bring us in quarrelling servants, lovers 
making poetry. Even the dialogue and speeches, which we would think ought. 
particularly to be of a regular and continuous flow of engrossing ideas, remain 
stagnant, or are scattered in windings and deviations, . . . They heap a whole 
reign, a complete war, an entire novel, into a dramay they cut up into scenes an 
English chronicle or an Italian novel: this is all their arts; the events matter 
little; whatever they are, they accept them. 


In recognising the distinction between the two geniuses 
Taine does not criticise. He sees that the minds of the two 
peoples diverge. The logic of the English is 


more comprehensive and less regular than ours. It demands a conception 
more complete, but less consecutive. It proceeds, not as with us, by a line of 
uniform steps, but by sudden leaps and long pauses, It does not rest satisfied 
with a simple idea drawn from a complex fact, but demands the complex fact 
entire, with its numberless particularities, its interminable ramifications, 


The English form of art, then, is what we turned our backs 
upon under the influence of the Gallic neo-classicism. To-day 
that neo-classic convention is supreme. The neo-classic model 
is the model of the modern drama in all Europe. It has con- 
quered, has driven out, superseded and suppressed the native 
forms of the various countries. Among others our native drama 
has perished under its triumph. Is it altogether a coincidence 
that the drama of this country has been dying ever since that last 
glorious blaze in Jacobean times? The drama of the last two 
centuries, say, between 1690 and 1890, has been negligible. Since 
1890 gallant attempts have been made by our playwrights to 
resuscitate it, and I have already referred to the measure of 
success which has attended their efforts. But, looking at it 
squarely, it seems to me that their efforts are doomed to fall short 
of complete success, because they are misdirected. The knell of 
the English drama was sounded when English writers abandoned 
the native form, and went abroad for their models. Up till then 
the theatre was a powerful and popular institution, as “ live ” and 
as democratic as was the theatre of Sophocles among the Greeks. 
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With the abandonment of the native form through French influ- 
ences the theatre ceased out of the life of the nation, was 
represented only by licentious court comedies, and stiff rhetorical 
tragedies in the classical style. ater the popular impulse 
asserted itself, and there was an irruption of low melodramatic 
forms of the art, debased models of the neo-classical, but wholly 
removed from those old English forms which drew enthusiastic 
crowds to the Globe and the Blackfriars in the days when 
education and understanding were far less general than now. 

Let us examine one of these plays, not from the point of view 
-of its literary or artistic merit, but merely in respect of its form 
and structure. At a venture I take up “ Twelfth Night.” The 
play is divided into five acts and nineteen scenes; but, upon 
a near inspection, we see that the division into acts is negligible. 
It is a merely artificial convention, which would no doubt have 
been in time discarded, had the native drama proceeded along 
the lines of its own development. There remains the scission of 
nineteen scenes, into which the action of the play is sorted as 
follows: 

Scene I. exhibits the love-sick Duke Orsino, showing his 
passion for Olivia, who refuses his suit on the ground of her 
mourning. 

Screnz II. introduces the heroine, Viola, who has been ship- 
wrecked on the coast, and who, with the assistance of the captain, 
determines to seek service with the Duke in the disguise of a 
page. 

Scene III. reveals to the audience the low comedy element as 
distinct from the romantic, Sir Toby Belch, Olivia’s uncle, and 
his friend, Sir Anthony Aguecheek. 

Scene IV. finds Viola installed in the Duke’s palace as 
Cesario, a page, and in great favour with her master. She is sent 
to woo Olivia on his behalf. 

Scene V. comprises more farcical comedy, including a clown 
to serve the taste of the groundlings. Viola pleads Orsino’s cause 
with Olivia, and only succeeds in interesting her in the supposed 
page. 

Scene VI. shows that Sebastian, Viola’s brother, has come 
ashore in safety. 

Scene VII. Olivia sends her ring to the supposed Cesario. 
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Scene VIII. Low comedy scene, which is not designed to 
advance the action, but to exhibit contemporary manners. 

Scznez IX. shows Viola falling in love with the Duke. 

Scene X. Comedy scene, in which Malvolio, Olivia’s steward, 
reveals his love for his mistress to Sir Toby and others. 

Scene XI. Olivia makes open love to Viola disguised as 
Cesario. 

Scene XII. Sir Anthony Aguecheek encouraged by Sir Toby 
to challenge Cesario, his supposed rival. 

Scene XIII. keeps the audience in touch with Sebastian, who 
is to be the deus ex machina later. 

Scene XIV. The fooling of Malvolio with the cross garters. 
The challenge of Aguecheek is pressed and presented to Viola. 

ScenE XV. Antonio, Sebastian’s friend and attendant, inter- 
rupts the duel between Viola and Aguecheek, supposing Viola to 
be Sebastian. Officers arrest Antonio for piracy. 

Scene XVI. Comedy arising from resemblance of Viola and 
Sebastian ; Olivia to the rescue. 

Scene XVII. More comedy for the groundlings. 

Scene XVIII. Olivia has secured the love of Sebastian, and 
weds him hastily. 

Scene XIX. Comedy of errors maintained by Olivia, thinking 
Viola is Sebastian. Duke is enraged by the seeming treachery 
of his page, whom Olivia claims as her husband. Appearance 
of Sebastian clears up everything. Finale. 

This was how a story was rendered in dramatic form to the 
satisfaction of our ancestors. After the obsolescence of the 
drama, the novel began to take its place. Consider these nine- 
teen scenes or chapters, and reflect how little difference there is 
between an Elizabethan drama and a modern novel. There are 
certain and obvious differences which will appear presently, but 
it would be possible to cut up into pieces any modern novel just as I 
have rendered “‘ Twelfth Night” synoptic. I am not prepared 
to say how far the old drama would have developed on its native 
lines, or exactly what form it would have assumed by this time. 
But in view of the success of the novel, owing to its singular 
plasticity and freedom, one may make conjectures. A novel re- 
presents life, or at least aims at doing so. If a novel be drama- 
tised, its action must be twisted, and tortured and racked out of 
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knowledge, and all the side-issues that make it what it is have to 
be dropped out of the scheme. The Elizabethan drama repre- 
sented a novel. It was a story told in drama. Both the novel 
and the drama should claim equal freedom. They might be 
interchangeable, allowing for the difference of medium. I can 
conceive some one taking, say, Mr. Hardy’s masterpiece, “‘ The 
Return of the Native,” and dramatising it on some such lines as 
these. The division into books (six of them) is as negligible as 
Shakespeare’s division into acts: 

Scene I. Rainbarrow on Egdon Heath. Comedy of the 
rustics ; and the arrival of the reddleman, Venn, with Tamsin in 
his cart. (Chapters 2 and 3, Book 1.) 

Scene II. Tamsin’s explanations to Mrs. Yeobright why the 
marriage with Wildeve did not take place. Wildeve introduced. 
(Chapters 4 and 5.) | 

Scene III. Eustacia Vye and Wildeve, showing the wandering 
of his affections; the reddleman eavesdrops, learns the situation, 
and attempts to persuade Eustacia to give up Wildeve to Tamsin. 
(Chapters 6-10.) 

Scenr IV. KEustacia and Wildeve propose to elope. 
(Chapter 11.) 

Scene V. shows Eustacia’s change of mind rising out of the 
famous episode of the Turkish Knight. Her meeting with Clym 
Yeobright, who has returned from Paris to his native village. 
(Book II., Chapters 1-6.) 

Scene VI. Eustacia decides to break with Wildeve; makes 
the reddleman her intermediary. Wildeve returns to Tamsin. 
(Chapter 7.) 

Scene VII. The return of Wildeve and Tamsin after marriage 
to Mrs. Yeobright and Clym ; Eustacia’s congratulations. 

Scene VIII. Development of Clym’s passion for Eustacia; 
supported by rustic comedy. (Book III.; Chapters 1-4.) 

Scene IX. Clym quarrels with his mother, and leaves her on 
account of his marriage with Eustacia. (Chapters 5-6.) 

SceNnE X. The gambling scene, in which Wildeve, having won 
the money from the messenger, Fairway, loses it to the reddleman. 
(Chapters 7 and 8.) 

SceNnE XI. Clym, married to Eustacia,is obliged to labour as a 
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furze-cutter, and his wife is thus disillusionised. (Book IV., 
Chapters 1-2.) 

Scene XII. With her growing discontent, Eustacia returns 
under the influence of Wildeve. Venn, the reddleman, discovers 
this, and warns Miss Yeobright. (Book IV., Chapters 3-5.) 

Scene XIII. The scene at Clym’s house. Wildeve visits 
Eustacia. Mrs. Yeobright calls in her daughter-in-law. Her 
repulse. The death of Mrs. Yeobright. (Chapters 6-8.) 

Scene XIV. Clym discovers Wildeve’s intrigue with his wife, 
and impeaches her. (Book V., Chapters 1-3.) 

Scene XV. Eustacia’s interview with Wildeve at the Pool, 
(Chapters 4-5.) 

Scene XVI. Clym expects Eustacia back, and Tamsin relies 
on Wildeve. (Chapter 6.) 

Scene XVII. Eustacia’s flight. At Clym’s house Tamsin, 
looking for her husband; Captain Vye looking for his daughter 
Clym, hoping for his wife, meet. They realise that Wildeve has 
gone with Eustacia. (Chapters 7-8.) 

Scene XVIII. The Tragedy. Death of Eustacia and Wildeve. 

Here the dramatisation might properly stop, for the book is 
essentially a tragedy; yet if the full measure of the novel is 
exacted : 

Scene XIX. Final clearing up, after a lapse of time, in which 
Clym and Tamsin unite in love and marriage. (Book VI.) 

Now I make no claim to do more than roughly suggest the 
distribution of the drama. But, even so, does it not seem to run 
upon Shakespearean lines? Of course the divergence of the novel 
from the drama is clearly indicated in the preparation of this 
“dramatised version.” There must be lacking the magnificent 
description of Egdon Heath, which, for good or bad, falls to the 
part of the scene-painter. Also, the author’s moral reflections 
and his irony, save as exhibited through his action, disappear. But 
my point is that this “‘ form” retains much that the neo-classical 
would, and must, reject. There isa steadier, more progressive and 
more persuasive development of the plot without incongruities 
and disparities of false times and places; there is also a fuller 
determination of character. In fine, such a drama would more 


nearly represent human life, and would prove a formidable rival 
to the novel itself. 
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One asks one’s self, of course, if, after these three hundred 
years, a recurrence to the old forms is practicable. The usual 
objections to Elizabethan drama as drama may be classified 
under three categories. First, the action is defective and halting; 
secondly, the dramatic values are neglected; and thirdly, the 
mechanical difficulties of stage-craft are prohibitive. Let us 
examine these allegations more closely. The action of sucha drama 
approximates much more closely to that of life than does the 
action of the modern play clamped into its three unities. Is there 
any lack of interest to-day in the production of the best Elizabe- 
than dramas? And would there not be far greater interest 
displayed were the play a modern play, on a modern theme 
dealing with people of to-day, even if cast within the old forms? 
The dramatic values, I take it, mainly consist in “curtains.” 
But these we have, to a great extent, already discarded under the 
reform movement. Signs are in plenty that audiences are not 
bound to the three unities or to the iron bars of the four 
acts. Peter Pan draws its thousands, and the Blue Bird has 
its vogue. Ibsen has cured us of the “ curtain,” and Shaw has 
familiarised us with the undramatic. As for the mechanics of 
the play—the necessary effects, scenes and properties would 
probably lead to a wholesome simplification of stage-craft so far 
as carpenter and upholsterer are concerned. All this is to say that 
the new experiment of reintroducing the old method might very 
well be successful. At any rate, is it not worth trying? We 
might regard it as a new art, to work and develop alongside the 
conventional neo-classical drama. Surely any experiment is 
worth trying to save our drama. Frankly, I don’t believe that 
it has otherwise the ghost of a chance of ultimate serious 
achievement. It will remain artificial, mummied in the cerements 
of its conventions. Its matrix is impossible; itself is doomed. 
Is there any adventurer bold enough to give us the dramatic 
panorama of a novel, that great invention of the Elizabethans, 
upon which we have turned our back ? 


H. B. Marriotr Watson. 


DABCHIRR V/V. TIEM 
CLAIM FOR A HORSE 


“AuEM!” said the interpreter from the dazzling glare without. 
Away back in the tent a pair of tired eyes sought the doorway, 
and a voice queried 

“ Hallo, what is it ?” 

And Kaura, interpreter, apologetic in persona, bowing at the 
entrance, announced deprecatorily : 

“One arna man live sar.” (A Pagan native has come, sir.) 
“He get tree egg, one chicken, small gari.” (He has brought 
three eggs, one chicken, a little native flour.) 

“T tink he get word for say for you, sar.” (I think he has a 
complaint to make to you, sir.) 

“All right, Kaura. Tell him to sit down. I’m coming 
out in a minute. Tell the orderly to put my chair under the 
tree.” And Milward, assistant resident, tipped his helmet back 
over his head, struggled from the box on which he’d been sitting, 
the “ office chair,” no less, covered up the typewriter, and sallied 
forth from the tent. A small oblong structure this, of green 
canvas, watertight in places, office and living-room by day, bath- 
room at even, bedroom at night. Seven feet long, five wide, 
six and a half high. Like Nicholas Nickleby’s quarters at Ports- 
mouth, certainly ‘uncommon snug.” When the sun shines, 
the canvas roof affords precisely the amount of protection to be 
expected from canvas, and the inmate keeps his helmet on all 
day. When the rain rains, the occupant hastily assembles all 
his belongings into a waterproof-sheeted bundle, perches on top 
thereof, and hopes that everything will hold till the sun comes 
again, while escort, servants, interpreter and horse shiver together 
in such poor shelter as the trees afford outside. 
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Milward stepped out into the sunshine and paused. A 
mile or two in front of him rose in majestic mass, Gungdep, 
monarch of lesser, though still mighty hills, stretching away 
east and west to two horizons. Peak beyond peak, countless, 
topping a black, unbroken wall that rises directly from the plain 
of dark granite and basalt, huge, jagged, forbidding, they seem 
for ever to cry: “ Halt! No further!” 

Thejimmediate surroundings presented the ordinary features 
of a small temporary camp in Pagan country. (In Northern 
Nigeria, natives are Muslim or Pagan, the latter term, in practice 
a negative one, including all non-Muslims. There are at present 
no native Christians in Northern Nigeria. Muslims wear clothes, 
live in walled cities, and possess a very fair system of native 
administration. Pagans wear no clothes, live in isolated com- 
pounds, scattered about the countryside, have no system of 
native administration whatever, and are commonly cannibals.) 
A cleared space, fifty yards or so each way, tent in the middle, 
with a miniature flagstaff carrying a much tattered Union flag 
close at hand. Half a dozen trees dotted about in the space ; 
beneath one of them, the guard. Separated from the guard, but 
close at hand, are the rest of the escort. On the opposite side 
of the clearing are the labourers, worthy fellows who carry on 
their heads the tent, and the office, and such other of the A. R.’s 
belongings as accompany him when he goes forth to tour his 
district. Behind the tent are the servants and the kitchen and 
the stable. The kitchen is a shallow, oblong hole in the ground, 
wherein dwells perpetually a small fire, over which hovers con- 
stantly a harassed-looking black person, clad in the green remnants 
of what was once a frock coat, and exulting modestly in the 
name of Jeremiah. The cook, this person, but dissatisfied with 
his lot, harbouring ambitions in the direction of missionary 
labours. Petty thieving by one’s cook is part of the scheme of 
life in Northern Nigeria, but there was nothing petty about 
Jeremiah. He claimed to be a Christian, and he stole whole- 
heartedly, wholesale, and with real fervour. Soap and salt and 
sugar are all of them commodities much in demand locally. 
And so long as Milward’s supplies held out the excellent Jeremiah 
catered zealously for the trade. Discovery came in due course, 
and Jeremiah, weeping, confessed his fault. He said that the 
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thing that oppressed his spirit even more than did the recollection 
of his wickedness in robbing such a kind master, was the know- 
ledge that all the moneys resulting from his trading operations 
had been lost, stolen from his hut whilst he slept. Some un- 
pleasantness ensued, but Milward retained him as cook. For 
one thing, it was not possible to get another at that time and 
place, but mainly because Jeremiah contributed greatly to the 
gaiety of life. In a mission school down on the coast he had 
learned to read and to write, and throughout his wanderings he 
cherished religiously a stump of pencil, the remains of an old 
foolscap diary, and the balance of the green frock-coat. Once 
a week or so it was his practice to write to his master. The 
subject might vary, the form remained always that of a petition. 
In the course of the six months that he spent with Milward he 
petitioned in respect of upwards of forty different things. In 
the last but one of the series, he suggested, with the most en- 
gaging frankness, an increment of salary for himself. The final 
epistle intimated his desire to resign his post and to return to 
the coast, seven hundred miles away, in order to take up an 
appointment as an assistant native missionary. In conversation 
with his master he pointed out that as a missionary to his 
converted brethren he would receive more money per mensem, 
and would be a person of some consequence, with bright prospects 
of promotion. Milward let him go, and the subsequent history 
of Jeremiah is wrapped in mystery. 

To return to the camp. All around, beyond the clearing, 
stretched the young growing corn, then a foot high. Here and 
there, scattered amidst the growing crops, one saw a heap of 
boulders, and nestling close alongside these, a few thatched 
mud-huts, the dwellings of the Pagan cannibals,who in this part 
of the country form the population. There are no villages 
nor towns. The people live in isolated, scattered compounds, 
consisting each of a few mud huts. There is no trade, clothing 
is not worn, and each household is self-sufficient in every respect. 
One household fights another, or two combine to crush a third, 
or, in rare cases, twenty or thirty compounds join forces to wage 
war on twenty or thirty other compounds. On one occasion the 
A.R. was trekking along in the bright sunlight with his following 
of escort and carriers. On ahead, in a clear space alongside a 
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tiny stream, a good deal of dust was being kicked up, and the 
noise of much shouting arose upon the air. Milward pushed 
on, and found himself in the midst of a battle. There were 
some eighty to one hundred men and youths engaged, and the 
two sides appeared to be about equal as to numbers. All were 
fighting with great zeal and efficiency, some flicking arrows, 
others busy with spears or battle-axes, all adding generously 
to the prevailing din with their shoutings. The proceedings 
terminated abruptly, directly the fighters became aware of the 
presence of a stranger, but half a dozen men had been killed 
and other ten or a dozen were being helped off the field more or 
less bady mauled. These Pagans use a very sensible form of 
battle-axe, and get excellent results with the weapon. The 
battle ended, the warriors were induced to sit down and talk 
things over. The immediate cause of hostilities was interesting 
and typical. In the middle of the tiny valley, on the two sides 
of which dwelt the parties to the quarrel, there had been a small 
patch of tall grass, of the sort that is used for roofing. The 
people on the east side of the valley wanted this grass left stand- 
ing as they had a lot of roofing to do. They that had their 
habitations on the west side, wanted it burned, because they 
wanted to make a farm on the site. Hence the war. 

Close to the tent stood a noble loko tree, a great towering 
mass of green. At its foot, blinking in the sun, sat an old, old 
man. Close at hand the orderly had placed a chair, and as the 
A.R. made for this the old man arose. Black he was, black 
with a tinge of grey in it. His scanty hair and beard perfectly 
white, surely a more shrivelled old gentleman never sought 
counsel or assistance from political officer. Supporting himself 
upon a staff, he wore a skin garment of the irreducible minimum 
bathing costume pattern, and from one shoulder, draped, not 
ungracefully, a sort of cloak, also of skin. Tottering, mouthing, 
blinking, there he stood, a sorry object in the bright sunlight 
and spring of the day. Milward exchanged lengthy greetings 
with him, and sat down, the client likewise. Also the interpreter. 
And there came forth a long, long story, confused and involved 
beyond all power of imagination or reproduction. The A.R. 
smoked his pipe, enjoyed the brightness of the morning, and 
listened. At long last the recital came to an end. From the 
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mass of words emerged the central fact that the complainant 
had been robbed of a horse, and that, hearing of the neighbour- 
hood of the political officer, he had come, with his “ tree egg, one 
chicken, small gari,” and his complaint, to secure redress. 
Followed a long and infinitely tedious examination having for 
objects the ascertaining of the name and place of residence of 
complainant, the date of the robbery, and the name and country 
of the robber. Dabchirr said that he lived in Jakwom’s country, 
a dozen miles away, and that one Tiem, living in Miri’s country, 
stole his horse at the beginning of the rains. It was found quite 
impossible to discover whether “ beginning of the rains”’ meant 
a couple of months back, or several years, and the point was 
periorce left for elucidation later. Complainant owned that 
Tiem was an ancient enemy of his, but denied that there had 
been any antecedent stealing at Tiem’s expense. And nothing 
more could be got out of him. In reply to the A.R.’s question, 
“What do you want me to do?” the old fellow brightened up, 
and gleefuily suggested that soldiers should be sent to catch 
Tiem and to bring him, with all his ,jhousehold and goods, to the 
camp. He would himself, he added, be delighted to act as guide. 
Tiem’s compound was only one day away. This characteristic 
suggestion, proffered with gleaming eye and trembling hand, 
was not considered helpful, and met with no favour. 

“This old rascal,” mused Milward, “ managed the walk here 
with “his ‘ tree egg, one chicken, small gari’; no doubt he is 
capable of the journey to chez Tiem.” And he said: 

“Go to Miri, the headman, and salute him for me. Tell him 
that I am well, and that I ask how he is, and all his people, and 
the farms. Tell him that after a little time I am coming to 
sit down in his country for five days, to see him and his people 
and the land. After that, tell him that he is to join one of his 
‘boys’ with you, to go to Tiem’s house, to tell Tiem that I want 
to see him here, now. Tell Miri that is my order to him. I 
thank you for the chicken and things you have brought me. I 
give you a small present in return.” And he passed, wa the 
interpreter, a toro (threepenny piece), and some tobacco. (The 
local value of a chicken is twopence.) The complainant rose 
and set off at a steady totter upon his journey. 

‘Dan hole man, sar, he no ba tell all dem ting wat live inside 
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dan palaba, sar.” (That old man hasn’t told you all the ins and 
outs of that dispute, sir.) 


“Plenty waiyo (very cunning), dan hole man, sar!” from 
interpreter Kaura. 

“ Ah!” said the A.R., and he went back into the tent to the 
typewriter. The interpreter retires to a shady nook, and there 
reposes himself. The day wears on, night succeeds, and another 
day arrives. In the late afternoon, Milward, sipping his tea and 
taking his ease in the shade, observes with interest the approach 
of a little crowd of Pagans, say a dozen in all, men and youths. 
They move warily, and finally come to a halt about fifty yards 
from the camp. They sit down, and their heads go together as 
they talk. Their backs are for the most part towards the camp, 
yet it is clear that their conversation refers to it. From time 
to time, above the murmur of their voices, arises shrilly the 
protestant clucking of fowls that have been brought as “ dashes ” 
for the white man. These wretched animals are tied together in 
bunches of three, by the legs, and each bundle is carried by a 
youth, with the heads hanging down. Often enough these 
meet the ground or a rock alongside the path, never are they more 
than a few inches off, and always they choke and smother in the 
dust. A journey in these conditions must needs be most uncom- 
fortable for the fowls. 

The A.R. has finished his tea now, and despatches the inter- 
preter to get into touch with his visitors, what time he fills his 
pipe and composes himself to listen, Back comes Kaura, and 
behind him, obviously very shy, follow the Pagans. Shy all of 
them, bar one, the old gentleman who called yesterday. He is 
striving to infuse his tottering gait with something of the gratifica- 
tion and importance that fill his soul, and he does it bravely 
enough, poor old thing. All sit down in a half-circle, facing the 
A.R. Salutations. More salutations. Then the introductions. 
A hungry-looking fellow of middle age, a very Cassius of the 
piece, announces himself as Larr, headman Miri’s “boy.” His 
chief sends greetings to the father of all (the A.R. !), is prevented 
by sickness from coming himself, and rejoices at the news 
received yesterday per the old man Dabchirr. After that he, 
Larr, accompanied complainant to the house of Tiem, and called 
that gentleman to come and see the judge. “ That,” he con- 
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cludes, “is Tiem.” And he indicates a long, dejected-looking 
savage, aet. 50, or thereabouts. Tiem composes his features 
into a feeble smile, but only for a moment. Then they resume 
their normal half-sulky, half-frightened, wholly malevolent ex- 
pression. Friends of the complainant and of the accused, with 
academic interest in the dispute, and a few youths carrying the 
fowls, make up the rest of the party. ‘They all look depressed 
and sulky, and Milward hands out a little tobacco to each. This 
has the effect of relieving the prevailing heaviness. All the men 
begin to chew, with the exception of the complainant. He pro- 
duces from various unexpected and unlikely places about his person 
an assortment of bits which gradually resolve themselves into a 
pipe, which he loads and puffs with anair. It isa curious machine, 
this pipe. The bowl is of clay, and has a capacity of half an 
ounce or more of tobacco. One has seen similar, labelled ‘ the 
lodger’s pipe,”’ in the windows of waggish tobacconists at home. 
The pipe-stem is a couple of feet long, of wood. Just a straight 
stick, nearly an inch thick, bored from end to end with a 
red-hot wire. 

Dabchirr, propped up against a tree, supports this implement 
in both his hands, and sucks away at it with evident relish. The 
general effect of the weed, chewed or smoked, is in the direction 
of geniality ; depression and sulks vanish, and a mild cheeriness. 
chastened, but unmistakable, reigns. 

Replying to a question, defendant Tiem admits that himself 
and complainant Dabchirr are old acquaintances. With a little 
encouragement, he furnishes his version of the alleged stealing 
of the horse. He was walking along a path in the “ bush” 
when he met the animal, which he recognised at once as his 
long lost property. Naturally, he rejoiced, and rejoicing, 
took it home with him. Certainly, he did not hang about in the 
neghbourhood of complainant’s compound, and availing himself 
of the opportunity afforded when the beast was put out to graze 
to make off with it. Nothing of the kind. To say that he met 
Dabchirr’s “‘ boy ” with the horse at the watering-place, threatened 
the lad with a battle-axe till he handed the animal over, and 
thus acquired the steed, is an untruth of a malignancy incredible, 
unimaginable. Dabchirr knew well that the horse belonged to 
him, Tiem. There had been many conferences between them 
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regarding it. More than once Dabchirr had promised to give it 
up to him, Tiem, the first and rightful owner. Always, however, 
the wicked old man had failed to carry out his promise. As 
all knew he, Tiem, was and had been always from the beginning 
a just, an honest and a truthful man, a friend of the white man. 
Complainant, au contraire, was equally well known, for precisely 
opposite qualifications. Thus the defendant. 

Early in this recital Dabchirr had lost interest in, and con- 
trol over his pipe. It lay now on the ground before him, cold. 
His interruptions were constant, usually irrelevant, marked by 
evident feeling. By the time it was finished the old man was 
the speechless prey of uncontrolled passion. He frothed at the 
mouth, he bubbled incoherences, and it required strong action 
by the orderly to reduce him to silence. 

Encouraged by this, the defendant started off again, and was 
with much difficulty prevented from setting forth a full and 
particular account of how complainant had swindled his, Tiem’s, 
brother’s son, in a deal concerning the acquisition by that youth 
of a female relative of Dabchirr’s, as a wife. Tiem’s turn it 
was now to become incoherent, and to bubble, and he had to be 
suppressed. The impartiality of the orderly was beyond praise. 

By this time the hearing had already lasted rather more than 
two hours, the sun had set, and Milward realised that his evening 
stroll was forfeit. Musa, the steward, hovered in the near off- 
ing with a table, behind him a couple of diminutive aides-de- 
camp with whiskey, sparklet syphon, and tumbler. A momentary 
adjournment allowed of the table finding a suitable anchorage 
alongside, and of the mixing of a “ peg.” Musa and the azdes 
withdrew, and the session continued. 

Larr, headman, Miri’s representative, now took the word. 
He asked the judge to carry his memory back ten years, to the 
time when the soldiers entered the country, and there was war. 
As the judge knew, that was a very great war (there were two 
companies of native infantry, two maxims, and a mountain gun 
engaged), the greatest war the country had ever seen. Very 
well. After the first big fight, the people all left their houses 
and farms, and retired with their families and cattle and sheep 
and horses into the mountains, whence they continued the war 
on guerilla lines. The operations came in due course to a close 
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and peace was made on the Pagans agreeing to pay a heavy fine 
in sheep and in horses. 


Thus far complainant and defendant found themselves in 
agreement with the speaker’s account. 

Proceeding, he said that both the parties to the suit, alike 
Tiem and Dabchirr, were of them that took an active part in the 
war, and both removed to the hills with the rest of the people 
quite early in the proceedings. After the terms of peace had been 
settled, it remained, of course, to find the wherewithal to pay 
the fine. The tribal headman divided up the total amount 
amongst the people, assessing each according to his ability to 
pay. Everybody paid something. Tiem contributed a horse ; 
Dabchirr, very reluctantly, parted with ten sheep. 

At this point, complainant interrupted with the object of 
explaining that in being assessed at ten sheep by the tribal elders 
he had been grossly wronged. He was allowed five minutes, 
and was then suppressed by the orderly. Obviously a litigious 
and difficult fellow, this complainant. 

Larr went on again: “ After the payment of the fine, the 
troops went away, taking with them the horses and sheep that 
had been handed over by the tribes, and all the people went 
back to their houses in the foothills. On the evening of the day 
on which the white man’s soldiers left, there was a great storm. 
A tornado, with great rains, and terrific thunder and lightning. 
In the course of this, a number of the horses stampeded, and a 
few of those that had been paid over in the fine found their ways 
back to the tribal lands. Amongst them, the one which Tiem had 
paid. Dabchirr, walking in the ‘ bush’ in the early morning, 
doubtless meditating upon his wrongs in the matter of the ten 
sheep, chanced upon this particular horse, secured it, and with- 
out unnecessary publicity, conveyed it to his own house, where 
it remained for some time before Tiem got to hear of its return.” 

The complainant acquiesced in this account of how he came 
to “own” the animal in dispute, and evinced a disposition to 
discuss the matter at length, but his effort was nipped in the 
bud, and himself once more suppressed by the watchful orderly. 
Firm as was necessary, geptle as was possible, was the orderly. 

Larr as chorus was quite invaluable. He went on to say 
that Tiem left no stone unturned to get his horse back from the 
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complainant. Hejtendered the usual “dash” prescribed by 
custom as payable by the owner of a strayed horse to the finder. 
Dabchirr refused to consider it. Said that the animal belonged 
to him. Declined even to sell it, and stoutly announced his in- 
tenton to keep it in his possession at all costs and hazards, 
Time went on, the dispute Tiem v. Dabchirr was discussed along 
the whole countryside. Men took sides, and feeling waxed high. 
Headmen were appealed to, and did their best to settle the matter, 
but without success Dabchirr simply said, in reply to everybody 
and everything, “‘ What I have, Pll hold.” And hold the horse 
he did for some years, till one fine morning the beast broke his 
hobble and strayed away into the “ bush,” searching the fine 
lush grass. There Tiem met him, and slipping a rope round his 
neck, got astride, and went off with him. The steward was once 
more hovering, this time with dinner. It was late, Milward 
had not had his bath, and he began to think that the main facts 
in the case had been disentangled. Also he felt that the parties 
had had all the opportunities they needed for setting forth their 
views. So.thanking Chorus, he knocked out his pipe, and pro- 
ceeded to judgment. He said: 

“fo begin with, in no circumstances can defendant Tiem 
possess any right or claim to the horse.” 

Complainant Dabchirr beamed aloud, but caught the orderly’s 
eye, and subsided into silent content. The A.R. continued : 

“‘ Tiem, having paid the horse in the fine, that horse became 
the property of Government. It remained the property of Govern- 
ment after it stampeded in the storm. Dabchirr found it, knew 
it belonged to Government, and took it to his house, where he 
kept it. Therefore, Dabchirr stole the horse from Govern- 
ment.” 

Evidently this view had not previously suggested itself to 
any of the parties. All, with the exception of the complainant, 
looked intensely relieved. The expression of anxiety on his 
face was intense. The orderly moved closer to him, and wound 
his fingers into the old gentleman’s only garment. The other 
Pagans shuffled a little away from the pair, leaving them the 
centre of a small space. The judgment proceeded : 

“That horse belongs to Government.”’ To the complainant : 
** You are an old man, it is a long time since you stole the animal. 
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Perhaps at the time you did not understand that you were stealing, 
I shall not punish you now for what you did.” 

The poor old fellow’s tears flowed. He prostrated himself, 
rubbed his forehead on the ground, and poured dust on his head 
with both hands. 

“* My order is,” concluded the A.R., addressing Larr, “ that 
you go back to Miri, the headman, and tell him all that you have 
heard. Tiem will go with you. After that, you will go to Tiem’s 
house with him, and the pair of you will bring that horse here 
to me to-morrow. Do you understand, all of you ?” 

** Oh, but,” exclaimed Larr and Tiem and Dabchirr, wna voce, 
“‘ that horse died at the end of last rains ! ” 


NIGER. 


IRELAND AND TARIFF REFORM 


Norutne strikes an Irishman more forcibly when he transfers his 
residence to England than the profound ignorance of those with 
whom he comes into contact as to the political and economic 
conditions of Ireland. This ignorance is not confined to the 
persons who take an active or passive, but unenlightened interest 
in politics. It is also to be found in full measure among poli- 
ticians of keen intelligence. Ignorance is the parent of theoretic 
folly and of imprudent action; and at the present moment, in the 
sphere of politics, it is not failing to bring forth these fruits. 
An Irish immigrant, who has been in close touch with Irish 
politics for upwards of forty years, and who took an active 
part in the great Unionist struggle of 1886-93, may therefore be 
pardoned if he makes an attempt to spread the light. 

The object of this Essay is threefold: first, to set forth as 
concisely as possible the present political situation in Ireland; 
secondly, to explain the economic position, to show what Protec- 
tion did for Ireland, what Free Trade has done, and what Tariff 
Reform may be expected to do ; and thirdly, to call upon Unionists 
to alter, in accordance with the altered circumstances, the policy 
which leaves three-fourths of Ireland in the undisturbed possession 
of the Nationalists, and to make a forward movement all along the 
line. 

History, like a teacher instructing a dull or unwilling pupil, 
repeats itself with unerring accuracy, but those for whom its 
instruction is intended pay little attention. The Irish position in 
the years preceding 1846, when Free Trade was marching trium- 
phantly to a disastrous success, offers a remarkable analogy to the 
situation now in course of development. It was firmly believed 
then, by those best qualified to judge, that Free Trade was des- 
tined to wreck Irish Agriculture. Experience has justified their 
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views, and verified their prediction. No historical or economic 
fact has been more fully established than that which they fore- 
saw. The Conservative Party, including the Irish Conservatives, 
stoutly resisted the change, and declared that Ireland, having no 
large industries to fall back upon, must collapse under a system 
of unrestricted foreign competition. But the Irish section of the 
Liberal Party, led by O’Connell, was engaged in the pursuit of 
that elusive phantom which was then known as “ Repeal of the 
Union,” but was re-christened in 1873, with the less alarming 
title of ““ Home Rule.” They therefore supported the Cobdenite 
policy, with the result to Irish agriculture which will presently 
be described. And what was the consideration for this fatal sacri- 
fice of Ireland’s growing prosperity? What did they get in 
return? They got what Messrs. Redmond and Dillon have got 
and will continue to get—nothing. The Union never came 
within measurable distance of being repealed. 

In like manner have the Nationalists for seven and thirty 
years been chasing the same phantom, as delusive as the grin of 
the vanishing Cheshire Cat. An opportunity is now arising for 
removing the millstone which the Repealers helped to hang around 
Ireland’s neck, and for curing the malady which during sixty 
years has been draining her life-blood and sapping her vital force. 
But the cure, viz., Tariff Reform, is suggested by the wrong 
physician; and thus the material interests of Ireland must again 
be sacrificed, and her hopes of returning prosperity must once 
more be dashed. 

The vast majority of Irishmen are in favour of Fiscal Reform. 
They are keenly hostile to Free Trade, and Socialism stinks in 
their nostrils. Yet these Home Rule members, like the Re- 
pealers of O’Connell’s time, and for the same indefensible reason, 
have voted for a Free Trade and Socialistic Budget, which could 
not have been passed without their assistance. They are thus 
responsible for the maintenance of the system which, according to 
their own oft-repeated declarations, has wrecked the agricultural 
industry of Ireland and depopulated the country ; for the aban- 
donment of Ireland’s case of over-taxation, as established by the 
Childers Commission, and for an increased financial burden which 
bids fair to ruin one of Ireland’s few important industries. Two 
Irish distilleries have already been closed, one of the oldest and 
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most respected of Dublin firms has gone into liquidation, and 
another has passed its half-yearly dividend, on the ground that 
its profits have been annexed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Revenue has lost an annual sum of about £1,500,000 and the 
Irish whiskey trade has declined by over 50 per cent. The Irish 
people do not love the Liberal Government, and the Nationalist 
members, who have been badly had by the Liberal chiefs in 
various transactions during the past year, would gladly scuttle 
the Liberal ship were they not afraid of drowning themselves. 

It is difficult or rather impossible for any one to understand 
either the political or the economic situation without going back a 
little further than his own memory may carry him. 

In an Essay published in 1887, entitled The Continuity of 
the Irish Revolutionary Movement, which received a special 
commendation from Mr. John Bright, I pointed out that the 
various movements which had taken place in Ireland during the 
preceding forty years had, while differing in their methods, all 
been directed to the attainment of one great object—the separa- 
tion of Ireland from Great Britain. In the Irish Felon of June 
24, 1848, James Fintan Lalor, its editor, had not only laid down 
the doctrine of “the Land for the People,” but had indicated 
the means whereby a movement on those lines would ultimately 
achieve Irish National Independence. The idea was revived in 
1879 by Michael Davitt and John Devoy. It was readily adopted 
by Mr. Parnell, who had lately succeeded in crushing Mr. Butt. 
The movements founded on sentiment—those of the Young 
Trelanders in 1848, of the Fenians in 1867, and the Constitutional 
Home Rule movement of Mr. Butt—had all failed. It was neces- 
sary to appeal to a more selfish motive. It was clear that the 
Nationalist movement could not stand by itself: to use the terse 
and vigorous language of Lalor himself, that it had to be dragged, 
and that the question of the land was the engine to which the 
truck that bore the national aspirations of Ireland must of 
necessity be linked. 

These principles were adopted by the Nationalist Party and 
were carried into action by the Land League, and, after its sup- 
pression, by the Ladies’ Land League, the National League, and 
the United Irish League, which is still in existence. If sufficient 
trouble and disturbance could be caused by agrarian outrage, by 
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keeping a tight grip on the holding ” and refusing to pay rent, 
and in cases of necessity even by murder, combined with disorderly 
obstruction of Parliamentary proceedings, a Home Rule Bill might, 
through sheer despair and weariness, be squeezed out of the 
British Parliament. But for the decisive action of the House 
of Lords, in fact but for the Veto, as it is most improperly 
called, this plan of campaign would have succeeded in 1893. 
The measure would have been taken as an instalment, and 
an opportunity would soon have presented itself of carrying 
out the rest of the programme and throwing off the foreign 
yoke. 

It was stated by Mr. Asquith in the Albert Hall speech, that 
Home Rule was “ the only solution of the Irish problem.” This 
declaration created much consternation in the Unionist camp in 
Ireland, and a number of speakers were hastily despatched 
across the Channel to instruct the British electorate upon a matter 
of which few cared to hear. 

But those who knew the exigencies of the Prime Minister’s 
position, how necessary it was for him to secure the Irish vote in 
the urban constituencies, might well “thrust the tongue of incre- 
dulity into the cheek of derision.” Mr. Asquith himself, once his 
object was gained, did not delay to verify the accuracy of their 
premonitions. For in the middle of the General Election, when 
the urban constituencies, in which the Irish vote is influential, had 
been polled, and the voting in rural districts, where the Irish vote 
is of small consequence, was about to commence, the Chief Liberal 
Whip explained that the Prime Minister had not meant what he 
apparently said, and what every one assumed him to mean, but 
something quite different; and the statement was within a few 
days confirmed by the Premier himself. Nor was this explanation 
explained away, and the former and obvious meaning of the 
words in question restored, until it became necessary, about the 
middle of April, to secure the Irish support of the Budget, which 
could no longer be postponed. 

Not only is Home Rule not the only solution, but it is not a 
solution at all of the Irish problem. Land Purchase or the trans- 
ference of ownership to the occupying tenant, on terms fair to the 
landlord, is the true and only solution. This has been the policy 
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will presently appear, it has already more than half succeeded in 
solving the difficulty. It is true that Land Purchase clauses were 
inserted, at the instance of Mr. Bright, in the Land Acts of 1870 
and 1881. But these provisions had little effect, for the simple 
reason that the tenant-purchaser had to produce a portion of the 
purchase-money, the fact being that only in rare cases could he 
produce anything at all. It was Lord Ashbourne who proposed 
the scheme which solved the difficulty. Under his Act of 1885 the 
tenant-purchasers became entitled to an advance of the whole 
purchase-money. This Act was extended by others in 1891 and 
1896, and a considerable success was achieved. But the Irish 
Party, for reasons similar to those which have prompted them to 
lay upon their country the exhausting burdens of the Finance Act, 
never looked with favour upon Land Purchase on a large scale. 
What if the whole body of Irish tenants should become absolute 
owners of their farms, and having obtained their heart’s desire 
should fling Home Rule to the winds? Agitation would cease, 
subscriptions would not be forthcoming, and the occupation of the 
leaders, together with the means of livelihood of many of them 
would be gone. 

And this was what was rapidly coming to pass under the 
Wyndham Act, which removed the real barrier by enacting that 
when the price agreed upon was within certain limits, the matter 
might proceed without a Governmental inspection of the lands. 
This is what is meant by the principle of the Zones. 

To put it shortly, the Irish political problem was being solved 
by an economic process. The Birrell Act, the first Land Act 
which has given to the tenants worse terms of purchase than 
previously existed, has only checked the process. It would have 
been destroyed altogether if the Irish Party had succeeded in 
their attempt to destroy the zones; but in this they were foiled 
once more, to their infinite disgust, by the intervention of the 
Lords. 

The official figures are conclusive on these points. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1909, out of 599,872 Irish tenants, 327,482 had become 
owners of their farms, at the price of £107,658,173 either paid or 
guaranteed by the British Government. The remaining tenants, 
272,390 in number, are still waiting for their chance. In other 
words, more than half the Irish problem had been solved, and the 
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residue of it was in a fair way of solution, when the process was 
arrested by the Birrell Act. 

The position should now be clear. Five and twenty, years 
ago the tenant-farmers were the backbone of the Home Rule 
movement. Now, those who have purchased, and are paying by 
instalments, are not anxious to be handed over to an Irish Govern- 
ment, and they will not subscribe to the support of the Parlia- 
mentary Party; those.who have not purchased are wrathful_at 
the disappointment, and are not anxious to diminish their chances 
by withdrawing themselves from the control of the British Parlia- 
ment. They too are non-subscribers ; and thus we are presented 
with the spectacle, at once pitiable and ridiculous, of four Irish 
Ambassadors perambulating the cities of America, and collecting 
a few thousand pounds for the purpose of wiping out the House 
of Lords, and giving National Independence to a people who have 
obviously ceased to desire it. 

The economic history of Ireland during the last century may 
be summed up in a few sentences. Under a protective system 
steady progress was made down to 1846. In that year Free Trade 
was introduced, and through its influence, aided for the time being 
by the disaster of the Famine, this progress was permanently 
checked. It is reasonable to think that the national industry 
may be revived, and prosperity re-established by a return to the 
former system. 

A steady increase in the population, in the acreage o! land 
under tillage, and in the quantity of food-stufis which, after 
feeding the population, can be exported, are fair tests of the 
growing prosperity of a country. In 1800, the population of 
Ireland was about five millions. In 1821 it had risen to 
6,801,827, and in 1841 to 8,175,124. In 1846 it was about eight 
millions and a half. 

In 1805, Ireland exported to Great Britain 306,924 quarters of 
grain, meal, and flour; in 1825 this quantity had increased to 
2,203,962 quarters, and in 1845 to 3,351,901 quarters. The ex- 
ports of cattle, sheep, and pigs increased during this period in a 
Similar proportion. The acreage under tillage was meanwhile 
advancing until in 1845 there were 743,871 acres under wheat, 
2,200,870 under oats, and 283,587 under barley. 

Such was the position of Ireland in 1845 when she was struck 
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simultaneously by two disasters, the great Famine and the intro- 
duction of Free Trade ; when the potato, which was the staple food 
of the rural population, failed, there was nothing to fall back upon. 
And yet with prudent management and proper foresight, the 
appalling calamity might have been kept within the limits of a 
minor disaster. The general belief, founded on such evidence as 
is forthcoming, is that about one million of men, women, and 
children perished in that awful visitation. A sum of £10,000,000 
was voted by Parliament for the relief of the starving people, but 
such conditions were imposed upon its distribution as to kill many 
of those for whose benefit it was intended, and to drive out of the 
country vast numbers of those who managed to remain alive. 

The tide of emigration then set in, and it has never ceased to 
flow. In 1847, 200,000 persons left Ireland; in 1853 the emi- 
grants numbered 329,937. In the nine years 1847-55 about two 
millions of its hardiest inhabitants left their native land. The 
population of Ireland, which in 1846 had been 8,500,000, in 1901 had 
dwindled to 4,458,775. It is now estimated to be about half what 
it was in 1846, and about the same as it was in 1780. Sixty-five 
years of Protection doubled the population of Ireland. Sixty-five 
years of Free Trade have reduced it by one-half. 

The acreage under tillage and the export of grain and other 
crops have diminished in like manner. In the half-century 
1851-1900, 2,300,000 acres went out of cultivation, and since the 
latter date 100,000 more have ceased to feel the plough. The 
former figure includes 1,575,000 acres of corn and 725,000 acres 
of other crops. The acreage under wheat fell from 743,871 in 
1847 to 42,934 acres in 1901, or less than one-sixteenth of the area 
which had been devoted to this crop before the era of Free Im- 
ports. In the same period, the acreage under oats declined from 
2,200,870 to 1,099,335, and that under barley from 283,587 acres 
to 161,684. The Free Trade Budget will bring about a further 
decline : for large quantities of this grain were consumed by the 
distilleries, which are now being taxed out of existence. 

Not the least interesting point in this discussion is the different 
effect of the Repeal of the Corn Law upon British and Irish agri- 
culture. In both countries the rural districts have been depopu- 
lated ; but in England the population was driven into the towns. 
We are thus confronted with the unwholesome and appalling fact 
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that 75 per cent. of the inhabitants of Great Britain have been 
sucked into “the City’s mighty maelstrom, whirling down to 
death.” In Ireland, on the other hand, the population has been, 
and is being, driven across the seas. But 75 per cent. of the popu- 
lation still dwell in the rural districts, and are dependent for sub- 
sistence on the produce of the soil. This suggests at once the 
immense importance of the agricultural industry in Ireland. Its 
restoration would mean prosperity and contentment throughout 
the land. This would include the revival of the subsidiary 
industries, such as milling, dairying, poultry, eggs, and bee-keep- 
ing, and the growing of fruit, flax, hemp, tobacco, and other 
products. The difficulty is the small amount of land under 
cultivation. The area under tillage has so dwindled that in 1908, 
out of the 20,350,725 acres of the surface of Ireland, only 
2,320,506 were devoted to corn, grain, and root crops, while no less 
than 12,502,286 acres were given over to pasture and 2,302,760 to 
hay. ‘This is not agriculture in the true sense, which is properly 
described as the art of extracting from the soil the largest amount 
of produce which it is capable of yielding. 

The conversion of the tenant-farmers into small owners, by 
means of Land Purchase, so successfully carried forward, and so 
unhappily checked, as already described, was not the only step 
taken by the Unionist Government for the restoration of Ire- 
land’s agricultural prosperity. The simplest method of ex- 
plaining this complicated subject, and the most suggestive for 
those interested in British agriculture, is to set out a list of the 
necessary measures, and then to show how much of the work has 
already been done in Ireland. It may come as a surprise to some 
of those who are still listening to the never-ending complaint of the 
neglect of Irish interests by the British Parliament. 

The necessary reforms were : 

(1) A Land Purchase measure, converting the tenants into 
owners, and abolishing gradually the vicious system of dual 
ownership ; 

(2) The registration of the title to the land so purchased ; 

(3) The establishment of a system of agricultural and tech- 
nical education ; 

(4) The formation of Co-operative Associations of those 
engaged in the various branches of rural industry ; 
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(5) The establishment of Agricultural Credit Banks, on the 
German pattern, to provide the new landowners with cheap 
money ; | 

(6) The regulation of railway and steamer freights, for the 
relief of Irish producers who are handicapped by excessive rates ; 

(7) Lastly—and this is the most vital of all—a reform of the 
fiscal system, so as to give the Irish farmer a chance of competing 
on even terms in the home market with colonial and foreign 
rivals. 

Of these seven reforms, five have already been introduced in 
Ireland. The Land Purchase Acts have been noticed above. A 
Local Registration of Title Act was passed in 1891, and about 
150,000 small owners are now on the register. Agricultural 
education is worked by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Education, created by statute in 1898. This statute, 
which embodied the recommendations of the Recess Committee 
of 1896, was due to the initiative and patriotic energy of Sir 
Horace Plunkett. The same gentleman is also entitled to the 
credit of having established the system of Co-operative Associa- 
tion and the Credit Banks. In 1908, there were 893 of these 
Co-operative Societies in existence, whose business transactions 
reached the figure of £2,250,000. When the regulation of 
Freights and Fiscal Reform have been added, Ireland, already 
far in advance of England in the matter of agrarian legislation, 
will have her code complete. 

The necessity for the regulation of freights is shown by the 
following comparison. The carriage of eggs from Normandy to 
London costs 16s. 8d. per ton; from Denmark 24s. and from 
Galway in Ireland 94s. per ton. The carriage of butter from St. 
Malo or Cherbourg to London costs 20s. per ton; from Antwerp 
22s.; and from Tipperary 35s. per ton. These figures are taken 
from Mr. Price Collier’s England and the English, and the 
writer emphasises the position by an anecdote. A Tipperary 
farmer was asked by an English visitor why he did not sell his 
fowls in London. “Do you see that piece of water?” said the 
otherinreply. “IfI could sell that water in Hell I could get any 
money I wanted for it, but the job is to get it there.” It is not to 
be forgotten that the Continental States subsidise their railway 
and steamship companies in order to enable their own producers 
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to undersell the British farmer in his own home market; while 
we lend a hand by admitting such produce duty free. 

A scientific tariff, the final and most important step, will 
crown the edifice of Irish agrarian reform, which when thus per- 
fected will form a complete and harmonious whole. Tariff 
Reform will give an immense stimulus to Irish industries at an 
opportune moment. For though Ireland shows signs of re- 
turning prosperity, there are other indications that she is still 
upon the downward grade. The flight from Free Trade continues, 
the population is still diminishing, and pauperism is on the 
increase. 

A general import duty upon foreign produce would give to 
the Irish farmer a safer market for the disposal of his goods, 
and to the Government a better security for the £107,000,000 
lent on the mortgage of his land. The populous districts 
across the Irish Sea are Ireland’s natural market ; but unlimited 
foreign competition militates against her full enjoyment of this 
advantage. 

In 1846, the population of Great Britain was twenty-six and a 
half millions, of whom twenty-four millions were fed upon home- 
grown corn. Ireland, besides feeding herself, supplied to England 
between three and four million quarters of this corn. Now, after 
sixty years of Free Trade, eight-ninths of the population of Great 
Britain are fed upon sea-borne grain. Why should not the former 
position be restored, whereby a clear advantage to all parties 
would be secured, and the terrible risk of a war famine would be 
avoided ? Why should England obtain her supplies of butter, 
eggs, poultry, vegetables, and potatoes from Denmark, France, 
and Russia, and not from Ireland, where all these things can 
be abundantly produced? Why should not bacon, beef, and 
mutton be supplied to the British market from Waterford and 
Cork, rather than from Chicago and Buenos Ayres ? 

Apart from Agriculture, Ireland has not many industries of 
importance. The principal ones are brewing, distilling, linen, and 
the shipbuilding industry of Belfast. Most of them would gain and 
none would lose by a change in the fiscal system. The revived 
prosperity of agriculture would benefit all home industries by pro- 
viding them with a more extensive market. The revenue derived 
from duties on foreign imports would permit the Exchequer to take 
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off the late additions to the whiskey duty and spirit licences, 
which, besides being unproductive and ruinous, are vindictive 
and unjust. 

The linen industry, like other trades, would gain by the re- 
striction of unlimited foreign competition. Donegal, at this 
moment, is being undersold by Japan. Nor need the ship- 
builders, who have been uneasy, think that there is real ground 
for alarm. The German tariff, high as it is, has not retarded the 
growth of German shipbuilding. The scientific tariff admits free 
of duty all materials used in this industry, no matter in what 
stage of manufacture they may be. 

The minor industries unconnected with the land, such as the 
poplin industry, tanning, and currying, the manufacture of china, 
glass, hardware, cutlery, tools, and other articles, would derive 
much benefit from the change. In 1849 Dublin possessed forty- 
four tanneries—of these not one remains ; and hides and skins are 
sent abroad for treatment. America has the highest tariff in the 
world, and labour there is unusually dear: yet boots and shoes 
are imported thence in enormous quantities, and are sold at 
about three-fourths of the price at which they can be made in 
Dublin. In the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, on March 7, 
it was publicly stated that a pair of ready-made boots of Irish 
manufacture could not be bought in any town in Ireland. 

And all this has been done by Free Trade for the supposed 
‘ benefit of the consumer. But the consumer consists for the most 
part of producers, and of those depending on production, +.e., of 
those engaged either in the actual production of various classes 
of articles or in their distribution. If the different classes of 
producers are ruined one after the other, of what advantage is it to 
the consumer, i.e., to the whole body of producers, that prices are 
low. The absurdity of the position, and the perverse folly of 
those who created and are maintaining it, are made more glaring 
by the fact, constantly denied but never disproved, that the 
necessaries of life are not cheaper, but dearer in Ireland than 
in the protected countries of the Continent. 

On a moderate computation, the revenue derivable from a 
tariff on imported food-stufis, so low as not to affect the price of 
food, and on manufactures, would amount to £17,000,000 or 
£18,000,000 per annum. This sum would permit of a substantial 
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reduction in the duties on tea, coffee, tobacco, cocoa, and 
other necessaries of life ; and the new duties would be paid for the 
most part by the foreigner, as they are paid by the British ex- 
porter to protected countries, who has to lower his prices in order 
to maintain his footing there. 

The advantages of a change being then so obvious, and the 
danger of persistence in the present policy so clear, every nerve 
must be strained to place a Tariff Reform Government in power. 
There is in Ireland an extensive field for such operations, which 
Unionists seem still unwilling to explore. There are upwards of 
sixty constituencies in Ireland in which there has been no contest 
for over a quarter of a century. The electors in these districts, 
being unable to organise independently, are the helpless tools of 
their own representatives, who are the paid employés of a foreign 
advocate of dynamite and the knife, 7.e., of indiscriminate and 
discriminate assassination. 

The sentimental argument does not count for much in political 
contentions, yet it may fitly be noticed here. The industries 
and commerce of Ireland were crushed by England again and 
again during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
the reign of Charles II. the English Parliament forbade by 
statute the exportation from Ireland to England of cattle, 
sheep, and swine; also of beef and mutton, pork, bacon, 
cheese, and butter. In 1699 the importation of manufactured 
wool from Ireland was forbidden. Navigation Acts were 
passed during the same period, which excluded Ireland from 
colonial commerce. “ Toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,’ says Froude, “‘ the mere rumour of a rise of industry in 
Ireland created a panic in the commercial circles in England. 
The commercial leaders were possessed of a terror of Irish rivalry 
which could not be exorcised.” In the reign of Queen Anne, the 
Irish cotton industry was destroyed by a prohibitive duty of 
25 per cent. levied at the English ports. 

From Queen Elizabeth’s reign [writes the Marquis of Dufferin] until a few 
years before the Union, the various commercial confraternities of Great Britain 
never for a moment relaxed their relentless grip on the trades of Ireland. One 
by one, our nascent industries were either strangled in their birth or handed 
over, gagged and bound, to the jealous custody of the rival interests in England, 


until at last every fountain of wealth was hermetically sealed, and even the 
traditions of commercial enterprise have perished through desuetude. 
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These proceedings were deliberate—the outcome of the 
narrow and selfish policy of an imperfectly civilised time. 

The introduction of Free Imports has inflicted an injury upon 
Ireland, which, though not deliberate, is not less great. Mr. John 
Bright used to say that Ireland’s malady was rather economic than 
political, and that he had never met an Irish leader who understood 
the economic question. The Irish leaders of to-day either do not 
understand it, or else they skilfully conceal their knowledge. 
But it is beginning to dawn upon the Irish people. ‘It is the duty 
of Unionists to instruct them, and that with vigour and per- 
sistency. The process may be troublesome, but the results are 
free from doubt—an infinite advantage to Great Britain and the 
Empire ; in Ireland an era of prosperity and contentment, which 
many of those now living may well be spared to see. 


The Constitutional Conference failed, as it was bound to fail, 
and the Empire has been saved from what might have resulted 
in grave disaster. It was, however, unavoidable, and served a 
useful purpose in postponing to a period of calmer judgment a ques- 
tion of surpassing importance. But even to go into a Conference on 
the question of the diminution of the existing powers of the 
House of Lords was a step justifiable only by the compulsion of 
events. The political power of the Crown having disappeared, 
the House of Lords is our only barrier against the frantic but 
temporary ebullitions of a democracy stimulated at times into 
violence by the unscrupulous language of demagogues who pose 
as statesmen. The authors of the Constitutions based upon the 
British model have been careful to provide far stronger defences 
against such outbursts than the single barrier possessed by the 
Mother of Parliaments, The Constitution of the United States 
cannot be altered without the consent of a two-thirds majority 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, the approval of the 
President, and the concurrence of three-fourths of the Legislatures 
of the States which form the Union. Why, then, should the 
defenders of the British Constitution impair their position, 
already dangerously weak, by yielding one single inch of ground ? 

The Unionist Party must now fight it out, and should go 
into the fight with the sure and certain hope of ultimate victory, 
whatever may be the temporary checks by the way. Our 
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case is stronger on the merits than it has ever been before. It 
is so strong that nothing can defeat it except slackness, in- 
eptitude, and imbecility in the conduct of the struggle. Why 
should not every seat in Ireland have been contested except 
those taken on by the O’Brienite Party ? There are four things 
which are entirely hateful to the Irish people—Free Trade, the 
Budget, Socialism, and the Secularising of Education; and 
their representatives are the allies of the Party which is identi- 
fied with these pernicious doctrines. It was a maxim of Nelson’s 
that the bolder was generally the safer course. And the result 
might have been surprising. Some seats would have been won ; 
the Nationalist Exchequer would have been depleted; the 
Party would have been still further discredited, and the people 
who for a quarter of a century have sat in darkness would have 
been given at last a chance of seeing the light. 


H. Brovesam Lercs, LL.D. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
1 


THE nations of Great Britain are always more deeply interested 
in men than measures; like the Tudor monarchs they “love 
to look upon a man” and will remain loyal to a commanding 
personality despite a thousand sins of omission and commission. 
The youthful nation, like the young man, has the faculty of 
hero-worship ; that is why Canada, for example, retained the 
services of Sir John Macdonald as Prime Minister for a whole 
generation (in point of fact until death dismissed him), and is 
loth to remove Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a smaller and more secretive 
personality no doubt, but for all that manifestly the greatest 
of living Canadians. The long reign of Richard Seddon (who 
would be Prime Minister of New Zealand to-day if he were living), 
is yet another case in point. So also was the loyalty of South 
Africa, whether Dutch or British, to the late Cecil Rhodes, whose 
large ideas expressed in few words outweighed the memory 
of the mistakes he made. It may well be that the political 
career of General Botha will provide yet another illustration of 
the faculty for hero-worship which distinguishes the younger 
nations from the mother of them all, the weary tax-ridden land 
that for the time being has given herself and her future into the 
hands of an Irish “‘ boss”’ (the Nationalist Party isrunon Tammany 
Hall lines) and a Welsh purveyor of gutter rhetoric. 

Naturally, this faculty of hero-finding and hero-worship 
inspires Greater Britain’s criticisms of Great Britain’s political 
leaders. In the past the younger nations recognised the essen- 
tial greatness of such men as Salisbury and Gladstone. In the 
eighties and nineties Canadian Conservatives thought that the 
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former’s limitations were but the defects of a great English- 
man’s qualities, the faults that are more effective than the very 
virtues of the lesser men of smaller nations and give to the English 
character at its best an element of the statuesque. ‘‘ He has 
no magnetism,” said a Canadian critic who met Lord Salisbury 
not long before the end, “‘ but there is something elemental in 
his greatness, and you think to yourself—better get out of his 
way if he wants anything for England!” Canadians did not 
love him, but they respected him—in spite of themselves, in 
spite of their predilection for the “good mixer” or politician 
who is all things to all men. In Gladstone, again, the Canadian 
observer saw a vivid and magnetic personality moving in a storm 
of obscure imaginations and hollow reverberating words— 
a portentous personage who was never lacking in a kind of 
elemental grandeur. Gladstone is forgotten by the Liberals of 
his own little England, but he is still revered and regarded as a 
model of Parliamentary deportment by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
the elder members of his party, who have no sympathy what- 
ever with the novi homines of British Radicalism. 

To Canadian students of world-politics (be it remembered 
that their outlook is continental, that they gaze out of windows 
opening widely to the west and to the east and to the south), 
the present leaders of the two historic parties in the Mother 
Country seem vastly inferior, both as men and as statesmen to 
their immediate predecessors. Not only that, but they also 
suffer by comparison with the protagonists of American politics— 
President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt and those who wish 
to play Elisha to Mr. W. T. Bryan’s Elijah. American states- 
men have their faults, no doubt; but nobody can deny that 
they are all alive to their finger-tips, whereas Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Balfour both stand with one foot in the grave of lost reputa- 
tions, unable to recede or advance a step and incapable of follow- 
ing, much less of leading, public opinion. England is seeking 
a man, a living man (so Canada thinks) to take the place of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the first English statesman to enter into 
the aspirations and inspirations of the younger nations—a kind 
of sympathy of which Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour are con- 
stitutionally incapable, the former because he is merely a plaster 
cast of British respectability (and the legal species at that !) 
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the latter because he is altogether out of touch with the facts 
of Imperial life, and cherishes a secret contempt; for the un- 
cultured “Colonial,” whose poetry is written with a plough 
and his philosophy worked out with an axe. [Canada has her 
poets and her philosophers, but they are unknown to the wits 
of Whittinghame, necessarily.] Two General Elections have 
come and gone in a single year, and they have left both party- 
leaders with a lessened reputation beyond the narrow seas with- 
out revealing the existence of a statesman in becoming who 
is big enough to fill the gap left by Mr. Chamberlain’s retire- 
ment from the firing-line. There is nobody in sight who sees 
that the Prime Minister of the Mother Country must be in a 
sense the Prime Minister of the Empire itself, if he is to make 
the most of his opportunities. King George the Fifth, it is known, 
hopes to make a Royal progress through the outlying Provinces 
of his tremendous realm; he will break the intricate meshes of 
the custom of the Court, which has made the Sovereign a species 
of queen-bee for the convenience of courtiers, in order to 
increase the cohesive influence of the Crown and its wearer, as 
things are even now the best security we have for the continued 
existence of the British Empire as a British world-power. It 
is a great and glorious idea; King Edward would have carried 
it out, we all believe, if the time and the strength had been vouch- 
safed to him. But when will our party-leaders complete their 
education by making the “grand tour” through the Imperial 
dependencies and independencies 2? When will they forsake the 
amiable logomachy of the House of Commons, still a comfortable 
club despite its latter-day inclusiveness, to get a personal and 
practical knowledge of the actual problems of Imperial govern- 
ance ? So far as the present incumbents are concerned, it is to 
be feared that in that “ then,” we must write a “ never.” Imagina- 
tion boggles at the notion of Mr. Asquith travelling from Winni- 
peg to Vancouver, say, and receiving statistical deputations 
(withsamples of wheat in their hip-pockets) at the various stopping- 
places. They would set him down as a “cold proposition ”’ ; 
there would be a summer-frost in his track; the farmers would 
say—lurid things not to be set down in print! Assuredly it is 
better for Canada, the Empire, and Mr. Asquith himself that he 
should remain coldly secluded in the chaste seclusion of Downing 
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Street. But why should not Mr. Balfour make this grand tour ? 
He would, at any rate, find golfers and soulful ladies to consort 
with; he could take his clubs and his philosophical works with 
him and be sure of a really warm welcome, wherever brains are 
used, and ladylike cliques feed on predigested Platonism. But 
it is not at all likely that his personal charm and subtlety in the 
evasion of direct issues would be appreciated among the Empire- 
builders im partibus. Cleverness is a mistake in Great Britain ; 
in Greater Britain it is a criminal blunder. Anyhow, it is 
unlikely that Mr. Balfour will desert St. Stephen’s to rough it 
politically. There remains Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who would 
be welcomed first for his father’s then for his own sake. 


2 


It is known at Washington that Mr. W. 8S. Fielding and Mr. 
Paterson, the Canadian Ministers appointed to discuss the ques- 
tion of a commercial rapprochement with the United States Govern- 
ment have arrived at an agreement with the officials of the State 
Department—the American equivalent of our Foreign Office. 
This agreement has been referred to President Taft and his 
advisers for approval, and the Canadian Cabinet will also have 
the opportunity of overhauling it. But there can be no doubt 
whatever that the commissioners have sifted the basis of a 
treaty of reciprocity, which will be submitted for further con- 
sideration to Congress and the Dominion Parliament. An 
official announcement as to the scope of the suggested agree- 
ment is expected at the moment of writing. It is certain that 
the commissioners will advise the free exchange of agricultural 
products between the two countries, and it is just possible that 
they will also recommend the free exchange of coal, though 
the opposition in Canada to the latter is likely to prevent it 
being embodied in the draft of a treaty. It does not follow, 
of course, that either Congress or the Canadian Parliament 
will accept the international contract in its final form. In 1912 
there will be a General Election in Canada and a Presidential 
Election in the United States, and both at Washington and 
Ottawa a reciprocity convention would be accepted or rejected, not 
on its merits as a business arrangement between nations engaged 
in world-business but in accordance with the opinion formed 
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(after it had been discussed by the people’s representatives and 
in the Press) of its value as a vote-gaining or vote-saving device. 

In any case, this reciprocity convention in becoming, will not 
involve any appreciable reduction in the duties levied under 
the Canadian Tariff on American manufactured products. The 
invasion of Ottawa by the representatives of the Grain Growers’ 
Association and other agricultural interests was followed by 
a visit from a most influential deputation of Canadian manu- 
facturers, which was assured by Sir Wilfrid Laurier that nothing 
would be done to unsettle the industrial conditions of the Dominion. 
The deputation pointed out (1) that reciprocity with the United 
States would be unpopular in the Mother Country and might 
arrest the influx of capital for Canada’s industrial development 
from that all-important source; and (2) that any relaxation 
of the measure of Protection at present granted to Canada’s 
manufacturing industries would not only impair their present 
prosperity, but also tend to prevent the establishment of quasi- 
independent branches of American manufacturing concerns 
on the Canadian side of the international boundary, a form of 
investment that is profitable to Canada in every way. These 
arguments are conclusive, except in the eyes of a few “ hay- 
seed economists”’ from Ontario and the away-back Western 
settlements and one or two of the complete Cobdenites, people 
who believe that Cobdenism is a synonym for Christianity, whose 
political influence in the Dominion is a negligible quantity. It 
is possible, of course, that the duties on agricultural machinery 
may be reduced. But that step would not greatly affect the 
Canadian manufacturers of such appliances who have a valuable 
export trade and, as British agriculturists well know, are able 
to compete successfully with their American rivals in an open 
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Royal Physicians in 


Council 


REMARKABLE VERDICT 


The late King’s 
Physician 


—Dr. Ernest Ott, Marienbad : 
“‘T have been using Sanat. 
ogen for a number of years 
in my practice with excellent 
results, ‘These results have 
been notably good in cases of 
convalescents after severe 
illnesses, and also in the case 
of elderly people when it was 
desirable to build up the 
strength, to stimulate the 
bodily functions, and to im- 
prove the circulation of the 
blood.” 


The Physician 
to the 
Emperor of Austria 


—Surgeon-General Dr. Kerzl, 
of Vienna: ‘‘I have been 
using Sanatogen with splendid 
results and recommend it 
continually and everywhere 
because I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is an excellent 
food tonic.” 


The Physician 
to H.M. 

The King of Italy 
—Dr. G. Quirico: ‘I have 
used Sanatogen with marked 
benefit in the case of weakly 
children, and in convalescence 
after long illnesses. Iconsider 
the preparation a most ex- 
cellent tonic food.” 


The Physician 
to H.M. 
The King of Saxony 
—Surgeon-General Prof. Dr. 
Tillmanns: “1 am, and shall 
always be, a great admirer of 
Sanatogen,” 
Physician to H.M. 
The King of 
Wurttemberg 


—Dr. von Fetzer: ‘I have 
been using Sanatogen for a 
number of years, and have 
been very satisfied with 
the results 1 have obtained 
froin it.” 


When the physicians of the 
crowned heads of Europe agree 
on a subject they may well be 
said to give a ‘rémarkable 
verdict.” 


The Sovereign’s health is of 
such importance that the Royal 
Physicians are always among the 
most celebrated in the land. 


Their words therefore carry the 
greatest weight. 


Nine Royal Physicians, in- 
cluding the King’s Physician, 
have, in the most unqualified 
manner, endorsed the revitalising 
and reinvigorating properties of 
Sanatogen, the Royal ‘ Nerve 
Tonic Food. 


Sanatogen holds the foremost 
place among the restoratives, and 
you may take it with the assur- 
ance that it will benefit you, as 
it has benefited the patients of 
the Royal Physicians. 


Here is what these Royal Phy- 
sicians say. 


Besides these, thirteen thousand 
other doctors have written in the 
strongest terms of praise of the 
results they have obtained by 
the use of Sanatogen, a record 
unapproached by any other pre- 
paration in the world. 


Sanatogen can be obtained from 
all chemists, in tins, from. 1s. gd. 
to gs. 6d. An exceedingly in- 
teresting booklet,containing much 
valuable information, will be sent 
to you, post free, on receipt of a 
postcard addressed to The Sanat- 
ogen Company, 12 Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., mentioning the 
** National Review.” 


The Physician 
to the 
Czar of Russia 


—Dr. Ferchmin: ‘‘ My daugh- 
ter, who was very nervous 
and anzemic, has been greatly 
benefited by the prolonged 
use of Sanatogen, er appe- 
tite improved, her weight 
increased, and the colour of 
her skin became healthier.” 


The Physician 
to the late 
Emperor Frederic 


—Professor Tobold, M.D.: 
‘* My experience points to the 
fact that patients suffering 
from nervous’ exhaustion 
after influenza, and who 
present the troublesome symp- 
toms of Neurasthenia, by 
using Sanatogen in acompara- 
tively , short time regain 
strength and vitality.” 


The Physician to 
H.H. The Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg 


—Dr. Florschuetz, Coburg: 
**T have repeatedly proved 
the value of Sanatogen. 
Recently in ‘particular, I had 
a case of a woman at the 
change of life. As she was 
very anzmic and nervous, I 
—- Sanatogen. Its 

neficial effects could be 
observed after only 14 days’ 
treatment, and its continued 
use entirely cured the woman 
within a few weeks.” 


Physician to H.M. 
The Queen-Mother 
of Italy 


—Dr. E. Persichetti: “I 
have us Sanatogen in 
several cases of Neurasthenia, 
with. the result that in every 
case the nervous symptoms 
were greatly diminished. 
am convinced that Sanatogen 
is a valuable food-tonic to 
restore lost strength.” 
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